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CASTLES IN SPAIN 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


E of the modern world, what do we dream of? 
What are our castles in Spain? 
The thought came to me in Seville Cathe- 
dral, the stone fabric of man’s greatest dream 
in those ages to which we have been accustomed to apply the 
word “dark.” They who, travelling in Spain, consult their 
guide-books, may read these words: “‘On the eighth day of 
July in the year 1401 the Dean and Chapter of Seville assem- 
bled in the court of the elms and solemnly resolved: ‘Let us 
build a church so great that those who come after us may 
think us mad to have attempted it!’ . . . The church took 
one hundred and fifty years to build.” 

Men dreamed in those “dark” days, and carried out their 
dreams. In that silent building, incredibly beautiful, in that 
grove of sixty great trees of stone, whose vast trunks are 
jewelled by sunlight filtering through the high stained glass, 
in that stupendous and perfected work of art, raised by 
five succeeding generations to the glory of themselves and 
their God, one stood wondering wherein lay the superiority 
of ourselves, Children of Light, over those Sons of Darkness. 

We, too, dream. I have seen some of the results — the 
Great Dam at Assuan, the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, the 
Woolworth Building, the Forth Bridge, the Power Works at 
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Niagara — not yet the greatest of them all, the Panama 
Canal (which actually took one-tenth of the time it took the 
Sons of Darkness to achieve Seville Cathedral). But all these 


were dreamed and fabricked out for immediate material . 


benefit. 

The builders of the giant mosques, the Temples of the Sun, 
the marvellous old churches, builded for no physical advan- 
tage in this life. They carved and wrought and slowly lifted 
stone on stone, to remote and, as they thought, spiritual 
ends. 

We moderns mine and forge, and mason up our monv- 
ments, to the immediate profit of our bodies. Have we raised 
anything really great in stone or brick for a mere idea, since 
Christopher Wren built St. Paul’s Cathedral? 

Now, the Sons of Darkness and the Children of Light, 
both, I think, have worshipped a half-truth. In the streets 
of Spain, in the Indian or Egyptian village, to this day you 
may see the shadow of these ancient great buildings fall as 
if with dark weight on a miserably poor humanity. The 
ancients builded for to-morrow in another world; they forgot 
that all of us have a to-day in this. They spent riches and 
labor to save the souls of their hierarchy, but they kept their 
laborers so poor that they had no souls to save. They left 
astounding testimony to human genius and tenacity, ma- 
jestic creations which can uplift the spirit of anyone who has 
eyes to see; but with all their dreams in stone to the glory 
of their gods, they kept simple man a beast of burden. And 
it never seems to have ruffled their consciousness that they 
purchased much of that ideal beauty with slavery, misery, 
and blood. 

We moderns have gone another way to work, worshipping 
our half-truth. In place of those ideals for which the ancients 
worked — art, and the future life of their princes, politicians, 
and prelates — we moderns pursue what we call “progress. 
All our stupendous achievements have this progressive 
notion at their back. We worship industry and trade. We 
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chink that if we make the wheels go round fast enough, man- 
Lind is bound to rise on the wings of wealth. Look after the 
body, we say, and the spirit will look after itself. Whether we 
save a greater proportion of our bodies than ancients did of 
souls, is more than doubtful. But no such trifling doubts 
shake our belief in “progress.” 

Our modern castle in Spain is, in a word, “production,” 
and we have no other. It terrifies us, it paralyzes us, it is 
like a snake in front of a rabbit. It is like that Chinese general 
at whose name a million trembled. And what was his name? 
“Wu.” 

It is machinery, of course, which has divided us from the 
ancients, given us a new culture and ideal. 

Machinery has quietly and gradually shifted the central 
point of man’s philosophy. Before the industrial era set in, 
men used to make things by hand; they were in some sort 
artists, with the artist’s — or at least the craftsman’s — pride 
in their work. Now they press buttons, they turn wheels; 
they don’t make completed articles, they work with monot- 
ony at the section of an article; so many hours of machine- 
driving per day, the total result of which is never a man’s 
individual achievement. “Intelligent specialism,” says an 
English writer, ‘is one thing. It consists in one man learning 
how to do one thing specially well. But the sort of specializ- 
ing which consists in setting thousands of human beings dur- 
ing their whole working lives to such a soul-destroying job 
as fixing the bristles into a hairbrush, pasting labels on jam 
pots, or nearly any one of the varieties of machine minding, is 
quite another thing. It is an utter negation of human nature.” 

A man’s real interest in life is now not in his working day, 
but outside of it. The old artificers drew in their culture, 
such as it was, from their work; in these days, culture, such 
as it is, is grafted on to the workman in his leisure, as a sort 
of antidote to wheel-driving. I don’t want to exaggerate — 
hewers, delvers, drawers of water could never have taken 
much pride in their work, and, on the other hand, we still 
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have many among us to whom their work is of absorbing 
interest. The modern architect and engineer, for example, 
have a great deal of the artist in them — they have a passion 
for the perfection of their job, which they communicate to 
many of those working under them. But though they may 
raise in Brooklyn Bridge, or the Woolworth Building, a mar. 
vel of efficiency, which in certain lights is also a thing of 
beauty, Society did not commission them to erect these won. 
ders primarily for the sake of their beauty, or in order that 
Presidents Wilson and Harding might go to heaven. And, 
on the whole, I think, there has been a great change; pride 
of quality has given way to pride of quantity. Men used to 
make things as well as they could for the pride they took in 
making them (and because they sometimes used the things 
themselves). Now it is to their interest to turn out the cheap- 
est, most quickly made, and lowest form of article that the 
public will take; and we have to rely for quality, not on the 
maker’s pride of work, but on a grafted culture which keeps 
the public up to demanding a better sort of article. In old 
days the good thing was naturally supplied, nowadays it is 
artificially demanded. 

Of course there is much truth in the vague modern notion 
that if you take care of the body the spirit will take care of 
itself. Only, you must really take care of the body, and not 
just pretend to. And the trouble about this progress of ours 
— which is supposed to take care of our bodies, and of which 
machinery is the mistress —is that it doesn’t progress. We 
used to have the manor-house, with half a dozen hovels in 
its support. Now we have, say, twenty miles of handsome 
residences, with a hundred and twenty miles of ugly back 
streets, reeking with smoke and redolent of dulness, dirt, 
and discontent. Proportions are unchanged. The purple 
patches of our great towns are too often as rouge on the 
cheeks and salve on the lips of a corpse. Real progress would 
level up and gradually extinguish the disproportion between 
manor and hovel, residence and back street. 
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Let us be fantastic for a moment and conceive the civic 
authorities of London on the eighth day of July in the year 
1922, solemnly resolving: “ We will remake of London a city 
so beautiful and sweet to dwell in that those who come after 
us shall think us mad to have attempted it.” It might well 
take five generations, but it would be real progress. Alas! 
Our civic authorities have not been brought up to care a 
button for anything so unpractical as a castle in Spain. 
And say what you will in favor of democracy, there is always 
the trouble of getting any far-sighted and unbroken policy 
pursued, If anyone can furnish an antidote to the wasting 
tendency of short immediate policies, inherent in the system 
of government by bodies elected for short terms, he will be 
the greatest benefactor of the age. The life of a civic body is, 
I believe, about four years; we should want a procession of 
civic bodies who steadily loved castles in Spain, to make of 
London a stainless city of Portland stone, full of baths and 
flowers and singing birds — not in cages. 

But, seriously, we are very unfortunate in letting our civic 
life be run in the main by those who were born seeing two 
inches before their noses, and whose education, instead of 
increasing, has reduced those inches to one. It seems un- 
grateful to criticise the practical business man whose facul- 
ties and powers, stamina and energy, make the mere imagi- 
native person gasp. One owes him, in fact, so much, that one 
would like to owe him more. But does his vision as a rule 
extend beyond keeping pace with the present? And without 
vision the people perish! Why, the age is so practical that 
the word “visionary” has actually a slighting significance. 
And yet the really great practical administrators have all 
had vision — men like Caesar, Chatham, Lincoln. And great 
men apart, there are really many naturally both practical 
and visionary. But in an age of specialism our method of 
education ever tends to develop one side of our natures at 
the expense of the other. 

If we can’t incorporate beauty in our scheme of life to-day, 
and foster the love of beauty in our children, the life of to- 
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morrow and the children thereof must necessarily be as far 
from beauty as we are now. Surely it is strange to set men 
to direct the education, housing, and amusements of their 
fellow citizens, if they haven’t a love of beauty, and some 
considerable knowledge of art! And is it really going too far 
to say that the present generation of business men — with, 
of course, many notable exceptions — have a sort of indul. 
gent contempt for art and beauty? Would they admit that 
art has been the greatest of all factors in raising mankind 
from its old savage state? And yet it is the contemplation of 
beautiful visions, emotions, thoughts, and dreams, expressed 
beautifully in stone, metal, paint, words, and music, which 
has slowly, generation by generation, lifted man to his pres. 
ent stature, such as it is, and mollified his savage nature. If 
it hasn’t been that, ask yourselves what it has been! Reli- 
gion? The uplifting part of religion is the beautiful expression 
of exalted feeling. The rest of religion is but superstition. 
Think of the thousand wars fought in the name of supersti- 
tion; of the cannibal feasts, the human sacrifices; the tortures 
of the Inquisition; the persecutions, intolerances, and nar- 
row cruelties perpetrated even to this day. The stories and 
teachings of Buddha, of Christ, of St. Francis d’Assisi, were 
the beautiful expressions of exalted feeling; simple, and 
touching the hearts of men, as all true beauty does; and so 
they have done their ennobling work. They belong to the 
cult of beauty. 

Has trade perhaps been the mollifying influence and ele- 
vator of mankind? I think, only so far as it has widened the 
reach of beauty, brought beauty within the range of multi- 
tudes, by opening up the lines of communication. In that 
sense, no doubt, trade has helped. But trade as trade has no 
real elevating influence — rather the contrary. 

No! Only beauty in the largest sense of the word, the 
yearning for it, the contemplation of it, has civilized man- 
kind. And yet we don’t really take beauty seriously. Imme- 
diate profit rules the roost of us all in this age of ours. I leave 
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‘t to the conscience of the age to decide whether that is good. 
For every age has a conscience, but it never comes to life till 
the age is on its death-bed. 

The fault of all ages has been this: beauty — the knowl- 
edge and the love of it— has been kept as a preserve of the 
few, as the possession of a caste or clique. No great propor- 
tion of us are capable of creating or expressing beauty; but 
an immensely greater proportion of us are capable of appre- 
ciating it than have ever been given a real chance of so 
doing. 

It should be our castle in Spain to clear our age of that 
defect, and put beauty within the reach of all. Machinery 
has come to stay, so that we must perforce rely on grafted 
culture —in other words, on education. We must teach the 
young now to feel and see the beauties of nature and art. 
The modern age is not easy to teach. But we have excep- 
tional facilities in these days for teaching what helps to keep 
life dignified, besides those simple accomplishments, cooking 
and keeping clean; we could bring an inkling at least of the 
fine arts, the architecture, literature, and music of the past to 
children even in the humblest schools. And why should not 
the children of labor have as much chance to be familiar with 
beauty as the children of the rich? All economic revolution 
or evolution is hollow unless it means more demand for 
beauty greater dignity of human life. Without that it 
must be simply retrograde, destroying what beauty and 
love of it we have, with all to begin over again. What use 
in B’s despoiling A, if B is going to use his spoils no better, 
probably worse, than A? A mere lap of luxury would only 
make B fat. 

This is all platitude; and a great fuss about beauty, which 
cannot feed or clothe or warm the body, whatever it may do 
to that sentimental appanage, the spirit. 

I read in a journal not long ago: “‘One always suspects 
Mr. Galsworthy of a certain deep-seated sentimentalism.” 
I think the writer must have sold his castles in Spain at a 
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loss. The fact is, one must be sentimental in this life to do 
anything except make money, and it is really better to have 
a castle in Spain than a villa at Newport or Cannes. 

The precise definitions of beauty are without number 
or — value, to speak of. I just use the word to mean every. 
thing which promotes the real dignity of human life. To 
illustrate the width of the word beauty as I am using it, | 
mention what we all understand: good sportsmanship. To 
be a good “sportsman,” a man shuns that which lowers his 
dignity, that which dims his idea of his own quality; and — 
his conception of quality derives obscurely from his sense of 
beauty. The dignity of human life demands in fact not only 
such desirable embroideries as pleasant sound, fine form, 
and lovely color, but health, strength, cleanliness, balance, 
joy in living, just conduct and kind conduct, for there is no 
beauty in the sight of tortured things. A man who truly 
loves beauty hates to think that he enjoys it at the expense 
of starved and stunted human beings or suffering animals. 
A cruel or pettifogging aestheticism has sometimes smeared 
the word beauty and given it a bad odor. But that is not 
the beauty which gleams on the heights in the sunrise. That 
is not our castle in Spain. 

But to put aside for a moment the sentimental, and come 
to business. Beauty, and the love of it, is surely the best 
investment modern man can make; for nothing else — most 
certainly not trade—will keep him from destroying the 
human species. 

Consider what science has become in the hands of engi- 
neers and chemists; its destructive powers increase a hun- 
dred-fold with each decade; and the reproductive powers 
and inclinations of the human being do not vary. Recollect 
that nothing in the world but the love of beauty in its broad 
sense stands between man and the full and reckless exercise 
of his competitive greed; and remember the great war —a 
little war compared to that which, through the develop- 
ment of scientific destruction, we shall be able to wage next 
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time! Remembering all this, we get an inkling of the sheer 
necessity there is for us to invest in beauty and the love 
thereof. No other investment will give us interest on our 
money and our money back. Unbalanced trade, science, 
industry, will give us indeed a high momentary rate of 
interest, but only till the crash comes again, and the world 
goes even more bankrupt than it is at present. 

The professor who has invented a rocket which will go to 
the moon and find out all about it (though whether it is to 
be boomerang enough to come back with the story, we are 
not told), that professor would, I venture to think, have 
done more real good if he had taught a school full of children 
to see the beauty of — moonshine. 

The next war will be fought from the air with explosives 
} and gas, and may very likely be over before war is declared. 
The war after that will be fought with the germs of disease, 
distributed by wireless or something choice of that character. 
The final war necessary for the complete extirpation of man- 
kind will be fought with radium or atomic energy; and we 
shall have no need to examine the moon, for the earth will 
be as lifeless. 

So much for business! To go back to sentiment, which is 
really what makes the wheels go round. Not even “big 
business”’ rules our instincts, and our passions. Imperialists, 
chemists, engineers, merchants, militarists — we are all deep- 
seated sentimentalists. The only question for us is: What 
shall we be sentimental about? Which is the fairer castle in 
Spain — quantity or quality? 

Consider for a moment the ideals which have been offered 
us instead of the pursuit of beauty, or quality, if that be a 
preferable word. 

Take, for instance, the ideal of happiness in a future life. 
If there be a future life for the individual, we obviously 
cannot reach happiness therein without having longed for 
and served quality in this, without having had that kind 
and free and generous philosophy which belongs to the cult 
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of beauty and alone gives peace of mind. The pursuit of 
beauty includes, then, whatever may be true in the ideal— 
happiness in a future life. 

Take the ideal of material comfort in this life. But the 
cult of beauty, of quality, includes all that is good in this 
ideal, for it surely demands physical health and well-being: 
sane minds in sane bodies, which depend of course on 3 
sufficiency of material comfort. All the rest of the ideal of 
wealth is mere fat, sagging beyond the point of balance. As 
a fact, modern civilization is offering us a compound between 
happiness in a future life, and material comfort in this, lip. 
serving the first, and stomach-serving the second. We get 
the keys of heaven from our banks, and we don’t get them 
if we haven’t a good balance. Modern civilization is, on 
the whole, camouflaged commercialism, wherein to do things 
well, for the joy of doing them well, is rarer than we think. 
We have even commercialized salvation—for so much 
virtue, so much salvation. Always — always — quid pro quo. 

But let us give the devil its due. Let us admit at once that 
in spite of everything this is still the best age on the whole 
that man has lived in. It is in its own way very thorough— 
our modern civilization. It has made advertisement into a 
fine art, equipped bedrooms with telephones; it diagnoses 
maladies with extreme punctilio. A doctor examined a young 
lady the other day, and among his notes were these: “Not 
_ afraid of small rooms, ghosts, or thunderstorms; not made 
drunk by hearing Wagner; brown hair, artistic hands; had 
a craving for chocolate in 1918.” The age is thorough in its 
way. But there’s a kind of deadly practicality about its pro- 
duction: all for to-day, none for to-morrow! The future will 
never think us mad for attempting what we do attempt; 
we build no Seville cathedrals. We don’t get ahead of time. 

We have just let slip, in England, the chance to get ou 
country life going thoroughly once more. At demobilization 
we might have put hundreds of thousands on the land, 
which needs them so badly for a dozen reasons. How many 
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have we put? Not so many as the war took away from the 
land. Admitted that life on the land means hard work, burnt 
faces, and maybe bowed backs; it also means hearty stock 
for the next generation. A nation concerned only with its 
present is like the man who was fishing, and, feeling sleepy, 
propped his rod up on the bank, with the line in the water. 
A wag spied him sleeping, took the rod, waded across the 
river, propped up the rod on the opposite bank, and lay 
down behind a hedge to watch for the awakening. Such is 
the awakening in store for nations which enjoy their present 
and forget there is a future. 

The pursuit of beauty as a national ideal, the building of 
} that castle in Spain, is no picnic. Idlers need not apply. 
Consider the rank growth which must be cut down, the 
stumps and roots to be burned out and cleared, the swamps 
to be drained, before even the foundations can be laid. And 
— after — what long and patient labor and steadfastness of 
ideal before we begin to see rise a fair edifice of human life 
upon this earth. 

Members of a practical race will say: “‘ Well, what do you 
want us to do? Cut the flower and come to the fruit?”’ Alas! 
All literary men can tell people what they oughtn’t to be; 
that’s — literature. But to tell them what they ought to do is 
—politics, of which no literary man is guilty; for politics 
and literature afford the only instance known — in virtuous 
countries — of divorce by mutual consent. The contempt of 
politicians for literary men is only equalled by the contempt 
of literary men for politicians. It would be impertinent, then, 
for a literary man to suggest anything practical. Let me, 
however, make a few affirmations. I do believe that, on the 
whole, modern man is a little further from being a mere 
animal than the men of the Dark Ages, however great the 
castles in Spain those men built and left for us to look 
upon; but I am sure we are in far greater danger than ever 
they were, of a swift decline. From that decline I am con- 
vinced that only the love and cult of beauty will save us! 
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By the love and cult of beauty I mean a great deal —, 
higher and wider conception of the dignity of human life; the 
teaching of what beauty is, to all, not merely to the few; the 
cultivation of good will, so that we wish and work and dream 
that not only ourselves but everybody may be healthy and 
happy; and, above all, the fostering of the habit of doing 
things and making things well for the joy of the work and the 
pleasure of achievement, rather than for the gain they will 
bring us. With these as the rules, the wheels of an insensate 
industrialism, whose one idea is to make money and get 
ahead of other people — careless of direction towards hell or 
heaven — might conceivably be spoked. 

As it seems to me, the great lack of our age is an ideal, 
expressed with sufficient concreteness to be like a vision, 
beckoning. To me there is no other ideal worthy of us, or 
indeed possible to us in these unsuperstitious days, save 
beauty —or call it, if you will, the dignity of human life. 
One or two writers of late have urged the need for more 
spiritual beauty in our lives. They mean what I mean, but 
it is unfortunate to talk of spiritual beauty. We must be 
able to smell, and see, hear, feel, and taste our ideal as well. 
We must know by plain evidence that it is lifting human life, 
that it is the heritage of all, not merely of the refined and 
leisured among us. The body and soul are one for the pur- 
pose of all real evolution, and I regret any term which sug- 
gests a divorce between them. But nobody, I think, can 
mistake what is meant by quality, or: the dignity of human 
life. Anything which crosses and offends against that ideal 
is our Satan. And the only way in which each one can 
say “Retro Satana”’ is to leave his or her tiny corner of the 
universe a little more dignified, a little more lovely and 
lovable than he or she found it. 

It may seem absurd to be writing like this in a world 
whose general mood at the moment is utter disillusionment 
and gloomy spite. The world is cross-eyed just now; when 
it weeps out of one eye, the tear runs down the other cheek. 
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And it is difficult to be in love with a lady like that. I, for 
one, find it extremely hard not to be a cynic. Latest opin- 
ion assigns eight or ten thousand years as the outside length 
of time during which what we know as civilization has been 
at work. Still—ten thousand years is a considerable period 
of mollification. One had rashly hoped that mankind was not 
to be so speedily stampeded; that traditions of gentleness, 
fair play, chivalry, had a little more strength among West- 
ern peoples than they have been proved to have had since 
1914; that mob feeling might be less, instead of, as it seems, 
more potent than it used to be. Only very constant self- 
reminding that the fault was in one’s self, that one was a facile 
observer, a dreamer who did not look deeply enough beneath 
the surface; a rider before the hounds; only that, and a 
constant self-reminding of the individual patience, good 
humor, endurance, and heroism which goes so queerly hand 
in hand with stupidity, savagery, greed, and mob violence, 
can save a man from turning his back on the world with the 
words: “Cats and monkeys, monkeys and cats, all life is 
there!” 

Fear is at the back of nearly all the savagery in the world; 
and if there be not present in the individual that potent 
| antidote — the sense of human dignity, which is but a love of 
and a belief in beauty, he must infallibly succumb to fear. 
There are tremendous difficulties in the way of coherent prog- 
ress, of all fair and far ideals under the régime of short- 
lived elected bodies, a régime essentially exposed to stampede 
through popular opinion and the emotions of the moment. 
Seeing the violence of which military autocracy is capable, 
one is liable to become too blind a devotee of democracy. 
But democracy has no greater enemies than her unthinking 
friends. Short sight is her danger, short sight verging on 
blindness. What will happen if democracy really goes blind? 
She must have an ideal, a star on which to fix her eyes — 
something distant and magnetic to draw her on, something 
to strive towards, beyond the troubled and shifting needs, 
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passions, prejudices of the moment. Lovers of beauty, 
those who wish to raise the dignity of human life, should try 
to give her that ideal, to equip her with the only vision which 
can save the world from spite and the crazy competition 
which leads thereto. 

We of this still young century may yet leave to those who 
come after us at least the foundations of a castle in Spain 
such as the world has not yet seen; leave our successors jn 
mood and heart to continue our work; so that one hundred 
and fifty years perhaps from now, human life may really be 
dignified and beautiful, not just a breathless, grudging, 
visionless scramble from birth to death, of a night with no 
stars out. 

Dreamer—deep-seated sentimentalist — the immortal Don 
riding his Rosinante on the bare brown uplands of Spain 
never saw so crazy a vision, so fickle-shining a mirage! Who 
knows? The world is changing. It must change, or perish; 
the forces of destruction, the inherent futilities of the present 
order, are too great. And there is in human nature, after 


all, the instinct of self-preservation, a great saving common 
sense. 


The past six years have been the result of the past six 
hundred years. The war was no spasmodic visitation; it 
was the culmination of age-long competitions. The past 
six years have devoured many millions of grown men, more 
millions of little children—prevented their birth, killed them, 
or withered them for life. If we begin again these crazy 
competitions, without regard for beauty or the dignity of 
human life, we shall live to see ten millions perish for every 
million perished in this war. We shall live to curse the day — 
this day when, at the end of so great a lesson, we were too 
sane to take it to heart; too sensible and practical and busi- 
ness-like and unemotional to see visions and dream dreams, 
and build our castle in Spain. 





ASIA’S CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 
By EDWARD L. PARSONS 


ACE problems are no new thing. The world has 

had them from the beginning of human history and 

presumably had them in quite as insistent form dur- 

ing those vast ages when primitive man was fit- 

ting himself to have a history; but with this difference that 

§ during those earlier ages the problems were not regarded as 

“problems” in our modern sense. Clubs and bows and arrows 
do not solve problems. They simply clean the slate. 

Indeed, one must confess that even man-with-a-history 
has dealt with his race problems in much the same way as did 
his ancient progenitors. He, too, has eliminated the problem 
instead of solving it. That is what we all have tried to do 
until very recently. If the Greek did not make the other man 
a slave, he called him a barbarian and thus politely removed 
him from the need of being considered. The Jew did not 
think enough of the Gentile even to make him a slave. Saxon 
nor Dane nor Norman found a “problem” in Britain. He got 
what he wanted and let the future take care of itself. Our 
dealing with the negro pursued the same method. First, we 
‘enslaved him. Then, when some of us came to see the wrong 
and injustice of slavery, we saw no race problem involved. 
Free the slave and that is the end of it, said the Abolitionist. 
The problem was political. Race was purely incidental. 
Solve the political problem, and the race problem will be 
settled. The North fought the Civil War on that theory. We 
did the same thing in California with the Chinese question. 
We made a good deal of disturbance, and then abruptly 
climinated the problem. 

But now a world situation has arisen in which these pleas- 
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ant, easy short-cuts are closed. We are restrained by varioys 
laudable motives from simply eliminating our ten millioy 
negroes. When we cleaned the slate so far as the Chinese wer 
concerned, China was asleep and both powerless and indiffer. 
ent. But a kindred race has arisen to power in Asia and the 
world. We can neither eliminate Japan nor ignore her. To cry 
“Gentile” and close its doors left the Jerusalem of Ezra’; 
day without a problem; but to cry “Asiatic pagan” and clog 
our doors only makes the problem more acute. 

To-day we face our race problems with a sense of their 
significance and their difficulty, with the natural result that 
we have not only careful scientific studies of race, but also, 
constant output of books and magazine articles which, using 
with more or less intelligence the conclusions of such studies 
make fervid appeal to instinctive race feeling. We were so 
accustomed to take white supremacy for granted and white 
superiority with it that most of us were surprised to have the 
matter argued. We were so sure that the Northern white peo. 
ples were the best of the white kind that it came to us as 
something of a shock that the thesis needed defense at all 
when twelve or fifteen years ago we read Chamberlain’ 
‘Foundations of the Nineteenth Century.” Most of us had 
never honestly considered the matter and were quitecontented 
to let history speak for itself. As to the perpetuation of white 
supremacy and especially of that portion of it which we nov 
commonly describe as English-speaking, it was assumed in 
all our thought of the world of mankind. 

But we were soon drawn away from such pleasant dreams 
When what we called the Germanic race proved to be the 
“‘Nordics” (howmuch more picturesque as well as agreeable’) 
and we watched these big blond warriors spreading over the 
world, carrying freshness and immortal vigor and immeasu- 
able power of dominance, our satisfaction might have beet 
complete had not the new guides of our thought been cot- 
stantly reminding us that neither the vigor nor the power 0! 
the Nordics was really immortal and immeasurable. The bi 
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blond warriors had the stupidity to breed with inferior races. 
They went to countries where living was easy. They developed 
democratic tendencies which inevitably favored the less fit. 
In short, they are now face to face with the question (since 
the great war more insistent than ever), whether they can 
survive at all. 

From Chamberlain through a host of American and English 
followers on to such a dismal book as Lothrop Stoddard’s 
“Rising Tide of Color” this thesis of race struggle has been 
preached, and the white races are being exhorted to bestir 
themselves in self-defense. Whatever view one may have of 
the truth in the matter, the importance of the factor which 
these preachments introduce is great. We have the creation 
of a psychology of panic. A vague dread lies ominous inthe 

background. Our race problem inevitably takes form in the 
Squery as to how far this dread is justified. 

And first in endeavoring to appraise the situation we must 
Snote the rapidity of the change in our view of Asia. When 
men now in middle life began to think about international 
questions at all, the control of the destiny of Asia by Europe 
was taken for granted. Liberals among us trembled at the 
prospect. We were roused to indignation by the Kaiser’s 

ailed fist. We rejoiced in John Hay’s diplomatic success in 
ceeping China open, but we never ceased to fear that the 
partition of that great country was coming before ever it 

ould find strength to resist. We little dreamed that Europe 
would be set tottering in hardly more than a decade. We prob- 
ably dreamed even less of the rise to power of Japan. Europe 
as too self-satisfied to be worried by reports of military and 
aval developments in Japan. Whatever else might happen, 
urope’s military supremacy was assured. But Japan’s 
ictory over Russia gave “new heart and energy” to all the 
Asiatic nations and made the conquest of Asia, once thought 
possible and probable, seem almost out of the question. 

We know that this is the case so far as the Far East is 

oncerned. Dreams of conquering Japan or partitioning China 
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havevanished forever. Even without the supreme Catastrophe 
of the great war, the imperialists of Europe must have com. 
to know that the Far East question was not one in which they 
could have the deciding voice. Japan had defeated a great 
European power. It had vindicated Asia’s right to her own 
life. It was noli tangere thereafter. 

This is clear. We know that all that Europe and America 
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could never command the support of enough of the people tt 
enlist the empire in war for its realization. We were mistaken. 
The question before us now is whether these dreams represent 
the dominant purposes of Japan or are merely the sputtering: 
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The history of the last few years is not as reassuring as we 
ne HP could wish. It points not directly to America, it is true, but 
ey HB: does indicate a definite policy in Japan to become the 
at [BP dominant power in Asia and to insist upon world recognition 
vn Hof that dominance. The Chinese war brought her prestige. 
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and in 1910 formal annexation followed. Since that date, as 
gone competent observer has put it, for the fate of the Koreans 
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havevanished forever. Even without the supreme Catastrophe 
of the great war, the imperialists of Europe must have com, 
to know that the Far East question was not one in which they 
could have the deciding voice. Japan had defeated a grea: 
European power. It had vindicated Asia’s right to her own 
life. It was noli tangere thereafter. 

This is clear. We know that all that Europe and America 
can hope to do, if Japan is seeking absolute dominance of the 
Far East, is to save China, not from European but from 
Japanese control, until the new China reaches the vigor of a 
real nation. The race problem becomes acute because Japan 
has come into the front rank of the nations, is one of the 
“‘great powers,” and is credited with aggressive ambitions 
which threaten not only white supremacy but perhaps — so 
argue our panicky writers of books, as well as our unprinci- 
pled newspapers and politicians — the white race itself. 

It is easy to quote passages from Japanese journals and 
books and the speeches of statesmen or near-statesmen, 
which would indicate that this fear is well founded. They 
could easily be duplicated from other sources and sadly 
enough from the very centres of learning and thought. Under 
the sponsorship of a professor of the Imperial University, for 
example, comes this statement: “Shinto is logically destined 
to be the universal religion and the saving culture of manr- 
kind. The duty of the Japanese people and of the Emperor of 
Japan is to spread that religion and culture until the Emperor 
of Japan shall become the supreme temporal and spiritual 
ruler of the world.” In Japan itself they laughed at that; yet 
it represents the views of a very substantial number of people. 

Such an imperialistic dream was dreamed in Germany for 
years. Most Americans believed it was only a dream and 
could never command the support of enough of the people to 
enlist the empire in war for its realization. We were mistaken. 
The question before us now is whether these dreams represent 
the dominant purposes of Japan or are merely the sputtering 
of a few disordered brains. 
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The history of the last few years is not as reassuring as we 
could wish. It points not directly to America, it is true, but 
‘t does indicate a definite policy in Japan to become the 
dominant power in Asia and to insist upon world recognition 
of that dominance. The Chinese war brought her prestige. 
The Russian war gave her territory. She established a pro- 
rectorate over Korea and later formally annexed that land. 
She had already acquired the entire chain of islands from 
Kamchatka to the Philippines. When the great war broke 
out, she immediately undertook to eliminate Germany from 
Asia and holds now the Shantung peninsula under real con- 
trol, even if she surrenders actual political title. She has suc- 
ceeded in securing recognition by China of her paramount 
interest in that country, and in the Lansing-Ishii Agreement 
she has assurance that the United States accords the same rec- 
ognition. On the ground of establishing order in Manchuria 
and Eastern Siberia, she occupies large areas and holds Vlad- 
ivostok as the key to the district. 

Skilful diplomacy, unprincipled press control and propa- 
ganda, subtle advantage taken of Europe’s difficulties, and 
complete ignoring of the claims of humanity mark her ad- 
vance. The story of Korea reads like a leaf from some me- 
diaeval chronicle. It is pretty well known, but some of its 
main points bear repeating. In 1904, because of the fear of 
Russia, Korea undoubtedly favored Japan, and believed that 
Japan would not violate its integrity. But Japan came to 
Korea to find a way to meet Russia. She stayed to make 
Korea a part of her own empire. First there was an enforced 
protectorate. America was bound by the Treaty of 1883 to 

se its “good offices” if any other power “dealt unjustly or 
oppressively”’ with Korea; but, with sorrow let us note it, the 

oosevelt administration permitted the violation of that 
ancient land without a protest, thus itself violating America’s 
reaty obligations. Korea’s only powerful friend failed her, 
and in 1910 formal annexation followed. Since that date, as 
ne competent observer has put it, for the fate of the Koreans 
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‘‘serfdom is not too strong a word. Of rights, the Korean has 
had almost none.” Wholesale destruction of libraries, thro. 
tling of the press, restriction of education, “ doctoring” of 
history, consistent blocking of channels of information cop, 
cerning world movements, repression of every suggestion of 
independent thought and action among the people have 
stirred even the placid and indolent Korean to visible jp. 
dignation. The Japanese retort has been and still is perse. 
cution with widespread and constant physical indignities 
and cruelties. 

That this persecution has fallen especially heavily upon 
the Christians has interest because of the light whichit throws 
upon both the forces at work in Japan and the part which 
Christianity may play in the entire Asiatic question. Chris. 
_tianity has made rapid progress in Korea. It numbers to-day 
300,000 adherents. In some places the bulk of the population 
has become Christian, and it would seem that in a few gener. 
ations, unless new conditions block progress, the same will be 
true not of a few villages but of the entire land. Now, Chris. 
tianity is intolerant of the worship of “othergods.” And thatis 
a source of trouble, for, as is well known, the Japanese attitude 
towards the Mikado is not unlike that of the later Romans 
towards the Emperor. “The Japanese are the chosen people 
of God, and the presence of God is especially manifested in the 
Emperor of Japan.’ Officially a quasi-worship is expected. 
The reverence to the Emperor’s picture at a public function, 
for example, is a ceremony which has a distinct religious 
flavor. The Korean Christians, therefore, will not bow the 
knee to this Baal. On account of such prejudices they cannot 
be easily assimilated into the tradition of the Empire. And 
this unyielding spirit grows from a religion which manifestly 
is one of freedom, a religion which educates, which counts al 
men of worth, which encourages initiative and which, it may 
be added, is represented in Korea chiefly by Americans— 
citizens of the land which above all others suggests freedom 
to the world. 
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Japanese imperialism cannot, it is clear, welcome such a 
Christianity. The famous conspiracy trials of 1912 after the 
attempted assassination of the Governor-General of Korea 
érst drew the attention of the world to the situation. It be- 
came evident that the Korean Christians were to suffer 
heavily; but in the military despotism which continued with 
increasing rigor there was no immunity for pagans. Inform- 
ers and spies crowded the villages and towns. Men and 
women were seized and thrown into jail. They were beaten 
and starved and hung up by the hands; their nails were torn 
out. No one’s life was safe. 

Military despotism was succeeded by a veritable reign 
of terror after the independence demonstration of March, 
i919. The Koreans baffled the. Japanese spies. A great pop- 
ular movement was initiated from end to end of the land, 
andon the first of that month the revolution burst out. It was 
a strange affair. No Koreans had arms. There was no pre- 
tense of a struggle. The people simply came out on the streets 
in crowds and shouted “‘Mansei” (Hurrah), “Long live 
Korea.” A Declaration of Independence was drawn up and 
signed by thirty-three leaders and delivered to the Japanese 
by the men who signed it. They gave themselves up to the 
police at the same time. The crowds were dispersed but the 
people gathered again and yet again. Since that day there 
has been no peace in Korea. The suffering has been intense. 
The victims of the terror are numbered by the thousands. 

But the revolution of passive resistance still goes on. 
Without firing a gun or striking an oppressor the Koreans 
have set out to win their freedom. Is it any wonder that the 
Asiatic is an enigma to his brother of the West! In fairness to 
Japan, it should be noted that many materia! improvements 
have been brought about in Korea, and that many reforms 
are promised and some begun, under the present liberal gov- 
ernment; but, after all, in human history it is not material 
improvements but human values which really count. The 
better railroad facilities help us only a little to understand 
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Japan. The burning of the libraries helps us much. Physica 
well-being is offered at the cost of truth and culture. | 
The story of Korea reveals the fact that, whether or no; 
Japan seeks to rouse all Asia to contest with the white map 
for the supremacy of the world, she does seek with ruthless 
determination to win control of the “ yellow world” and to 
extend Japanese territory into Asia as far as conditions ywilj 


permit. 

Thus Asia throws down her challenge to America. What 
is America to do about it? Vast struggling China, wretched, 
suffering Korea, militant and aggressive Japan, all bring to 
us the age-long race problem, all challenge us to find a solu. 
tion. The problem must be solved; it cannot be eliminated, 
There is no short and easy way out. Extermination was never 
possible, and now conquest and control by force are not even 
to be dreamed of. And the still later method, not different in 
principle, of ignoring the facts, is equally unavailing. Grow. 
ing industrial imperialism across the Pacific, saturated with 
the worst type of German militarism, hammers insistently at 
our gates; and shutting our ears and looking at the sunshine 
and thinking beautiful thoughts of harmony will not help 
matters. The challenge of Asia has been given. Something 
we must do. What shall it be? 

At the outset we must recognize that we have here a real 
race problem. These inscrutable Asiatics, who regard us as 
“unaccountable and uncomfortable works of God,”’ neither 
understand us nor we them. They realize our power and 
efficiency and our ambition; but, while often they yield, there 
is always, as Meredith Townsend puts it, a silent and secret 
contempt. They have their own ancient civilizations. They 
have their strange racial emphases and perspectives. They 
may adopt our machinery and our military methods, and 
show themselves ready to accept certain of our political 
principles; but always there are reserves which we cannot 
fathom and fundamental differences which we cannot bridge. 
Mutation of race through crossings of various kinds and 
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-hrough new environment is obvious enough. Those strict 
aws of heredity of which we hear so much do not mean abso- 
ute rigidity. But take it by and large, as has been pointed out 

again and again, Asia and Europe have never coalesced, and 
America is only Europe on a new continent. 

Yet, after all, these Asiatics are men. They are human. 

They understand, and live by understanding, certain of the 

sreat underlying values of human life. They have given us all 
‘he creeds or basic beliefs in regard to human destiny which 
have lasted. Indeed, in much of Asia and perhaps in all, the 
big, main difference between Asiatic and European lies just 
in the deeper interest of the former in those essential ques- 
tions which have to do with the evaluation of life. The rudi- 
mentary moralities they share with us. Lying, stealing, mur- 
der, adultery are in their catalogues of wrong as in ours. 
They see them in varying and peculiar perspectives, we may 
say; but as they look at us they make the same comment. 
Brotherhood and mutual service find response with them as 
with us. They are of a different race and culture but they are 
human. Our problem in the largest view of it is the problem 
of finding these basic points of contact in order to build on 
them a relationship which can survive, and conquer without 
destroying, the innumerable racial diversities. 

That involves almost an initial paradox. We have to learn 
to understand one another and yet definitely and consciously 
rule out that ordinary method of understanding, close associa- 
tion. We do not understand one another well enough to dare 
to live together. Concretely, that means that Asiatic immi- 
gration simply invites disaster. It is no question at all of 
superiority, or inferiority. It is no denial of the fundamental 
principle, religious or social as we take it, of the common 
brotherhood of man. We do not want the Japanese or Chinese 
to come and live among us in ever increasing numbers be- 
cause we do not know how to deal with them. Their presence 
among us breeds trouble all the time and must do so. We have 
no instances, I think, of the successful rapid amalgamation 
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of such diverse races. Intermarriage may apparently succeeg 
in individual cases, but intermarriage so far as we know noy 
produces no substitute worthy to be compared with the 
single relatively pure race. Our instinctive feeling about jt js 
based upon pretty well established laws. 

Such general considerations might easily be supplemented 
by more specific reasons. America has already on her hands 
an enormous task of assimilation. She has taken into her life 
all manner of diverse stocks, and as yet they have only begun 
to have the slightest appreciation of what we of older Ameri. 
can stock think America ought to be. With our cheerf! 
optimism we have welcomed every kind of white man and 
believed that the magic of the American Constitution would 
somehow transform him overnight. But the American Con. 
stitution has no such magic power. Indeed, we find it a rather 
limping and clumsy old gentleman in these days. And the 
American spirit, which is a real and living thing, a vastly 
bigger and more significant thing than the Constitution, is 
itself no solvent of the difficulty. We have a hard and grind- 
ing task, and it is only stupidity to increase its difficulties. 
“Lead us not into temptation” translated into modern 
American policy means “restrict immigration all along the 
line.” It means most of all, “‘restrict it from Asia.” 

It does not seem that there ought to be any question as to 
how it shall be done; at least in relation to Japan. It must be 
done not against Japan but with Japan. The “Gentlemen's 
Agreement,” which is now undergoing revision at the hands 
of the two governments, suggests the way. Any rude taking of 
the affair into our own hands and doing what we did with 
China forty years ago may serve the immediate end; it can- 
not serve the greater, which is the building up of this new 
relationship of the nations. 

If now we can be relieved from the immediate dangers of 
trying to live together, we have found a modus vivendi which 
will enable us to work out the steps in our larger purpose. Let 
me mention some of them. 
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The restriction of immigration we must see clearly is only 
a moaus vivendi; or to put it in another way, only a point of 
departure for a real policy. The future depends (this sounds a 
bit Irish) on what we do afterward. We find two paths open. 
The one is struggle. It is open before us, and there are in 
America, and in Europe, thousands of otherwise intelligent 
people who can see international relations only in terms of 
inevitable struggle. They are Bourbons who never learn by 
experience. The only way of accepting Asia’s challenge (Asia 
being for the moment symbolized in Japan) is to do the same 
thing that Japan is doing — multiply ships and armaments, 
play the diplomatic game for every territorial and trade 
advantage, and hold the threat of the big stick behind every 
peaceful overture. It does not work. It did not workin Europe. 
It only increased the awfulness of the catastrophe. It is not 
working in Asia to-day. Japan, trying it in Korea, has created 
a new Korea which the sword cannot conquer, and has 
brought upon herself the suspicion and hatred of China. The 
leadership of the yellow and brown races which she is seeking 
she throws away because she has not learned the lesson of 
history and found that on which alone leadership may be 
solidly grounded. And when one looks forward to the future, 
such a way is altogether unthinkable. Is the world of the fu- 
ture to be just two great camps, race against race, color 
against color? Are generations yet unborn to live always upon 
the brink of a cataclysm in which all the fairest flowers of 
civilization and culture and religion must be swept away? 
Are we to have a world jungle? Or are we to have a world in 
which men may devote themselves to living nobly? America 
can make only one choice and be true to herself. She must 
accept the challenge and seek out of it to build the new 
world order. She must meet Asia not to conquer her or to 
idefend herself, but to lay hold on those deeper human values 
which Asia and America share. That is the other open path. 
_ The way along it is clearly marked. We must begin with 
justice at home. On the Pacific coast the anti-Japanese feel- 
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ing has assumed all the characteristics of the various “pho. 
bias” which have afflicted the nation of late. There is a nation. 
wide panic at the sight of a bearded Bolshevist although few 
people know him otherwise than in cartoons. Something must 
be done to save the country. Out go the five Socialists from 
the New York Assembly! Out go various other persons from 
various other places; and in go still others if there is a cop. 
venient law and a handy jail! It does not much matter what 
are the net results of these outgoings and ingoings. The public 
has the satisfaction of feeling that something is being done, 
something vigorous and aggressive. The anti-Japanese agi. 
tation goes through the same development. Something must 
be done to save the fair and fertile valleys of “the coast,” 
Popular imagination, inflamed by endless series of cartoons 
and staring headlines, sees those valleys swept by hordes of 
the little yellow men, descending upon them like a plague of 
locusts. The 468,000 acres cultivated by them last year ate 
up the 28,000,000 acres of farm land in the State as quickly 
as the seven lean and ill-favored kine of Joseph’s dream “did 
eat up the seven fat-fleshed and well-favored.” By simple 
arithmetical calculations based upon the birth rate and ignor- 
ing all other factors, the 75,000 Japanese in California mul- 
tiply and possess the land in an incredibly short time. And 
lest mere natural increase fail, a steady immigration is sup- 
posed to go on secretly, over the Mexican and the Canadian 
borders, connived at and indeed fostered by the Japanese 
government in flagrant violation of the ‘Gentlemen’ 
Agreement.” All the time in the background looms aggres- 
sive, militant Japan intriguing for world dominance. 
With such a setting the sequel is easily foretold. The Alien 
Land Law passed in California in November, 1920, forbids 
the leasing of agricultural land by the Japanese and takes 
from the parents of minors, born American citizens but of 
Japanese blood, the right of guardianship if these children 
hold land. Whether or not this law violates the letter of the 
treaty with Japan which provides that Japanese “ may lease 
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land for residential and commercial purposes,” it certainly 
violates its spirit. Its racial discrimination is unjust, and its 
‘reatment of the parental right of guardianship is contrary to 
the very genius of our national life. It “involves our honor 
} and our traditions of fair play,” said one of the protests pub- 
ished during the campaign. It attempts to stop evasions of 
the leasing and ownership law but does so only by doing in- 
iystice and increasing the real difficulties of the problem. Two 
wrongsseldom make aright. In this case they certainly donot. 

The law is futile as well as unjust. If it works it will drive 
the Japanese from the land. Although, as with all immi- 
grant groups, their coming into a new community involves 
population shifts, much personal inconvenience, and difficul- 
ties in regard to schools and the like, everyone now ad- 
mits that here they are not really competing with Ameri- 
can labor. Yet the law would send them to the cities where 
they must compete. Even in the ranks of labor more than 
one council went on record as opposed “‘to the removal of 
the Oriental from the land to the industries.”’ If, on the other 
hand, it does not work, we are no better off for all “‘the 
tumult and the shouting.” Indeed we are worse off. We have 
moved in the direction of a “‘servile class’’ with no stake in 

ithe land and we have encouraged further the present serious 
disrespect of law. Furthermore, the law is futile because it in 
no way touches nor can it touch the matter of the birth rate. 
That will be rapid at the beginning as it is with all new immi- 
grant groups and will steadily decrease with rising standards 
of living and more complete Americanization. 

The fact is that the chief objection to the law is that it does 
not reach the real problems in the situation at all. It makes 
the task of the national government in dealing with immigra- 
tion only the more difficult by irritating Japan; and instead of 
giving a constructive programme for dealing with the Japa- 
nese among us, it has only a prohibitory “they shall not own 
pr lease land.” A constructive programme of justice must do 
one of two things. It must get the Japanese back to Japan 
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or it must seriously undertake to incorporate them into oy 
American life. The former alternative is so replete with 
financial, diplomatic, and human difficulties that it is mep. 
tioned only for logical completeness. The latter alternative 
presents no easy task, but it does present the only real soly. 
tion of the problem. There are many difficulties, especially 
those growing out of the psychology of the peoples concerned: 
but without attempting assimilation of races it is certainly 
possible with freedom, fairness, and appreciation to make 
useful and loyal citizens of these aliens. The present law has 
none of these characteristics. It only imitates, albeit in 
respectable and legal way, the methods of our prehistoric 
ancestors. 

California and the eight other States which are now engaged 
in trying to enact similar laws, have a sound contention in 
their demand for no more immigration from the Orient, but 
they have failed altogether to discriminate between that 
matter and the problem of the Oriental already here. They 
have wanted to do something, and they have done it. They 
have been frankly frightened and have acted wildly as most 
frightened people do. The result is that they have compl. 
cated the big matter of our relations with Japan; have in. 
creased the “‘ yellow peril” to that extent, have in short met 
Asia’s challenge by the wrong response. 

Now, it is well known that California is practically unani- 
mous on the matter of restriction of immigration. What is not 
so well known is that a large minority (to be exact, twenty- 
five per cent or 222,086 votes as against 668,483) under- 
stands these wider implications of the situation and protests 
against the rough and ready method. This minority includes 
influential people of every class and type; and there can beno 
doubt that if it had had a chance for effective campaigning, 
its numbers would have been increased. It had no suchchance. 
The official representatives of the State, the political leaders, 
and the press were all on the other side. Indeed, with that 
singularly high-minded loyalty to the popular view which 
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characterizes so large a part of our American press, the news- 
papers of the State consistently gave publicity only to the 
proponents of the law. Except through paid advertisements, 
through pamphlets, and the actual reach of the spoken word, 
the minority had no means to present their case. Under the 
circumstances it is remarkable that sober judgment polled so 
large a vote. 

This is a long story about the Pacific coast and its attitude. 
The bearing of it upon our main purpose is not so long in the 
telling. The treatment which we give to the Orientals in 
America has an immediate and significant relation to the 
whole international question. We are competent to take up 


| Asia’s challenge effectively and aright only when we come to 


the matter with our own record clean. To that end we must 


create a sober national judgment. This involves discrimina- 


tion between the two quite different problems, the foreign 
and the domestic. It requires absolute and impartial justice. 
It looks to permanent international peace. The making of 
such a judgment depends not only on careful study and con- 
sideration, but also upon mutual understanding. The East 
must appreciate with sympathy the main purpose of the 
West. The West must recognize the right of the East in in- 
sisting that the big international question come first. Out of 
the composite thus formed we may hope to solve justly our 
relation to the Oriental in America and so take the first step 
along the path of right relations and right meeting of Asia’s 
challenge. 

The liberal elements in Japan constitute the next point of 
approach. “There are two Japans,” Admiral Rodgers is 
quoted as having said; and a recent visitor taking that as his 
text points out that the Island Empire is cut into two divi- 
sions politically, so distinct,so antagonistic that the cleavage 
at present is absolute. “Japan — the other Japan,” says Mr. 
Littell, “is being moved to the depths by a powerful though 

nspectacular movement towards democracy; and hates mili- 
tarism as much as America does.” Americans who have gone 
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to Japan in the interest of Korea have found everywhere 
groups of leading men who were sympathetic and to whom 
the military policy in Korea is anathema. Evidences of the 
reality of this movement are so many that it needs no further 
argument. 

The liberal in America must back the liberal in Japan. 
Great naval programmes, constant talk of the menace of the 
East, constant irritating of the all too easily aroused race 
antagonism play into the hands of the militarists of Japan. 
There can be no doubt of that. America must meet the 
menace of imperialistic Japan by attacking imperialistic 
America. But direct contact with these Asiatic liberal move- 
ments is easily possible. Many organizations are working 
towards such an end. The Japan Society of America and the 
periodical “‘Asia”’ are illustrations. Particularly is this sort 
of intercourse constant and effective in religious organiza- 
tions. The World Alliance for the Promotion of International 
Friendship does a work of steady usefulness. The Student 
Movement with men like John Mott and Sherwood Eddy is 
known throughout the Orient, and its disinterestedness 
recognized. 

Christian missionaries themselves are an important factor 
in this building of the new relationship. Whatever may have 
been the failure of organized Christianity in the past to sup- 
port the movements making for human freedom, in the 
modern missionary field the real meaning of that religion 
comes to light. In Korea its association with all that makes 
for a free and ethical civilization has been pointed out. In 
China, without Christianity there could have been no revo- 
lution. The missionaries did not make the revolution but they 
did make the men who made it, from Sun Yat Sen down. 
“Bible only remedy save China,” cabled the President of 
China a year ago. ““The more missionaries we get to come 
to China the more will the Republican government be 
pleased,” said General Li Yuan Hung, Commander-in-Chiet 
of the Republican Army during the Revolution. 
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This is not a missionary sermon. It is quite remote from 
my purpose to raise any questions concerning the fundamen- 
tal faiths which lie back of the missionary’s work. My one 
concern is to show that this work has a natural affinity with 
the liberal movements in the Orient and that to strengthen it 
is to strengthen the forces which are working among those 
people for free democracy and permanent international 
friendship. The same is true of education. The example of the 
famous ninety-three in Germany has not been without effect 
in freer countries. Many of us have mourned at the failure of 
the intellectuals during the past few years. Now is their 
chance again. Science is one the world over. Philosophy deals 
with the common questions of all humanity. Art and litera- 
ture, for all their specialized developments, have their uni- 
versal carrying power. Everyone understands the Japanese 
epigram which runs — 


A sabre — what has such to do 
With one who comes to view the flowers? 


It is not alone among the white races that the love of the 
finer things destroys militarism. All these higher expressions 
of human thought form points of contact and help to bring 
the better understanding of those fundamental character- 
istics which we share with the most distant Asiatic. That is, 
they help the liberal movement. It is not our liberal move- 
ment which we wish to impose on Asia. It is not our forms of 
political organization or of cultural development or of reli- 
gious expression. We do not want the Asiatic Christian to be 
only a yellow-faced, slant-eyed Puritan of New England or 
churchman of Old England. We need not worry. He will not 
be even if we wanted it. Our task is only to help him to reveal 
those greater values of life which belong to us all. The liberal 
movements in America as well as in Asia have no easy task 
during the next generation. They must make common cause, 
not in order that racial barriers or national boundaries may 
be swept away, but exactly for the purpose of saving them. If 
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this new relationship cannot be built up, those boundaries 
will be swept away by force from one side or the other or else 
exist to mask long lines of guns and hide the stores of hideous 
war material, boundaries which are grinning mockeries of 
what we call civilization. 

All such efforts culminate in one supremely urgent need, 
Cultivation of these bases of friendship is never complete 
until friendship is organized. The essential meaning of the 
League of Nations is that it organizes such approaches of one 
race to another and such attempts at working out the com. 
mon tasks of humanity as the nations with their present 
enlightenment or (having in mind our own and some others) 
their present darkness are willing to undertake. Most of all it 
means the possibility of expressing world opinion. The meet. 
ing of the Assembly of the League which took place last 
autumn was an opportunity to air all manner of problems 
and perplexities; to tear them out from the hands of secret 
diplomacy and scheming chancelleries and make the world 
talk about them. Each annual meeting of the Assembly, it 
may be hoped, will make further contribution to this world 
opinion. 

America has unfortunately at present no place in the 
League; but the Disarmament Conference, now assured, gives 
promise that she is feeling her way again to a recognition of 
her responsibilities to the world. Just what the administra- 
tion hopes to do in the discussion of the problems of the Pa- 
cific is not yet wholly clear; but any free discussion of these 
problems and of the limitation of armaments must help in 
bringing out the fact that aggressive imperialism has no 
longer the backing of the enlightened nations of the world. 

There is nothing else which can be determinative in Japan 
save the public opinion of the world. If Korea is to be freed, 
if China is to be saved and helped along the paths of free de- 
velopment, the whole situation must be brought into the 
light and public opinion crystallized for principles of justice 
in dealing with small or weak nations until in the end sucha 
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history as that of Japan in Korea becomes impossible. 
Here lies a chief value of the League of Nations and of all 
open international conferences such as that on Disarmament. 
In this field more than in any other lies the responsibility of 
America; for in America the tradition of the rule of public 
opinion is as old as the republic. 

The only way is the way of peace, the way which furthers 
the cause of the liberal parties in Japan and China and leads 
in the creation of a world opinion which can find definite 
expression. Asia is challenging America. It is the ancient 
challenge of race. Its issue is in America’s hands. Whether it 
be a struggle of arms for the supremacy of the Pacific and the 
hegemony of the world or be the building of a new interna- 
tional order on the common humanity which Oriental and 
Occidental, white and yellow, brown and black alike share, is 
for us above all others to say. On the response we make to 
the insistent challenge it depends whether the Pacific is to be 
bridged with friendship and justice or harrowed by shell and 
submarine; whether we solve our race problem or, trying the 
impossible, leave it a hideous wound for the torture of the 
coming generations. 





THE YOUNG DANTE AND THE DANTE 
OF THE COMEDY 
By BENEDETTO CROCE 
I 
HE poetry of Dante is principally, it might almost 
be said solely, the poetry of the “‘ Divine Comedy,” 
for there he at once attained to complete originality 
and artistic excellence. 

In making this statement, my intention is not to depreciate 
the “‘ Vita Nuova,” the love verses and the other poems con- 
tained in the Canzoniere, but only to make clear what a super- 
stitious and undiscriminating admiration is apt to conceal, 
that in his early poetry Dante is moving with the themes 
and tendencies common to the literature of his time, which 
he does not greatly alter or subvert by the introduction of 
anything new and original. He is lovingly occupied with de- 
tails, and only here and there brings in an idea of his own, or 
an image that is wholly fresh and direct. What is marvellous 
in this? Dante, too, was young once and cultivated the litera- 
ture of youth; Dante, too, sought his way, and Dante, too, 
may have thought he had found it and rejoiced in the fact, 
when in reality he had only followed an agreeable footpath or 
byway, which did not lead to his appointed goal. 

At first he allied himself with a literary school that had 
been recently founded in Italy, the School of Love, which is 
one with the cult of the “‘gentle heart,”’ by which woman was 
raised to the rank of a celestial personage, a messenger of God, 
an angel, an ambassador and a promise of Paradise, shunning 
base desires, envy, and hate, and inspiring noble and virtu- 
ous feelings. Dante soon assumed the leadership of this 
school, advancing and perfecting its common object. In it he 
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nized Guinicelli as master, sage, . d father, and he 
i himself in company with other young men who 
ed with a like flame. The title with which he chose to 
»r the work of this school in remembrance of his youthful 
nphs still survives — the “sweet new style.” Their ideal 
been formed by refining and elevating the old erotic 
logy of the poets of Provence and the Italians who imi- 
i the Provencal style and were also apparently inspired 
cholastic philosophy and Christian and Franciscan 
ticism. This does not mean that their ideal possessed on 
account intrinsic poetic merit, which never belongs to 
ools”; for schools are formed by a consensus of opinion 
» certain ideas and purposes, by certain mental and prac- 
tendencies based upon external forms, and they always 
n what may be described as a more or less intellectual- 
character. Poets who attach themselves to these schools 
believe, or delude themselves into believing, that they 
y them, always break away from them when they have 
me true poets by doing something at variance with the 
amme which they have accepted and professed; or they 
ect the school only in external and secondary matters. 
scholars, who really carry out the programme and are 
ful in their attempts to obey it to the letter, are thus led 
troduce an element of “will” into their artistic work, to 
ater or less degree, according to the range of their poet- 
bowers and the maturity of their intelligence. 
d Dante was, in general, a faithful scholar in his youth 
had his woman-angel, to whom he gave the name of 
rice. It has been disputed and it is still disputed whether 
rice was areal personage —a Florentinegirl whom he had 
lly met and loved; or an ideal creation, who embodied 
Xperience and memory of various loves; or whether she 
nerely a figment of the poet’s imagination. This question 
i be without any weight whatever and would deserve to 
t with many others of the same sort which are asked 
all poets, and which have more or less importance for 
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biography, but are of no value in a discussion of poetry, if 
another question of more genuine literary interest were not 
bound up with it. The question is simply this: Is Beatrice an 
artificial image, a cold intellectual creation of thought, or 
does she possess poetic warmth and reality? And this ques- 
tion leads to another: What is the aesthetic value of the love 
poetry of Dante? In a way, we have already answered both 
these questions in asserting that Dante’s early poetry is the 
poetry of a school, and that for this reason Beatrice, at least 
in certain respects, is poetically unreal. 

The writings of the youthful Dante — and not only the 
earliest in the old style, but also the poems that follow the ode 
which he describes as the true beginning of his new style 
(‘Donne che avete intelletto d’Amore’’), and the others that 
are not included in the “ Vita Nuova” — might be called the 
products of a cult, the performance of rites, ceremonies, 
liturgical plays, in which love and the other emotions of the 
soul are personified; and the woman-angel behaves in this or 
that manner towards her lover, who has around him, in his 
sufferings and his achievements, compassionate and helpful 
spectators of both sexes. Hence the marvellous effects that 
she produces upon him who loves her and upon everyone else. 
Praises of the Gentilissima are poured forth. The poet trem- 
bles at the sight of her, he adores, he weeps, he seeks pity or 
pardon. With such postures of the cult of courtliness or 
religion nothing is possible but eloquence and the colors of 
rhetoric. The soul has placed itself poetically in a false posi- 
tion, which is, however, not false from the practical point of 
view, in so far as it is the deliberate realization of the school’s 
programme and of what pleases its faithful adherents and 
wins their approval and enthusiasm. 

But rhetoric, also, has its degrees and its forms; and the 
rhetoric of Dante (and of some of his friends and contem- 
poraries) is not that mechanical, tiresome, and repugnant 
rhetoric which shows itseif especially among mere /iftérateurs 
and imitators, and in the last phases of the life of a school. It 
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is a young man’s rhetoric. The woman-angel is a figment of 
the mind, but side by side with it there moves the vague 
youthful dream of beauty, virtue, suavity, purity: a most 
audacious dream in its flight towards the heaven of the beau- 
tiful and the sublime. And all this is not thought, but affec- 
tion, aspiration, sighing, exaltation — in short, something 
spontaneous and sincere. This passion does not create its own 
form; but it takes one that already exists and therefore does 
not quite fit, being too spacious, too architectural and con- 
ventional. Yet it permeates and animates this form with life 
and emotion. 

Intellectual concentration is incarnated in a young woman, 
the ‘color of pearl,” with an ecstatic smile — a figure which 
one sees and does not see, vague, fugitive. The sense of beati- 
tude that she sheds around her is ineffable; he who does not 
feel, cannot understand it. And this young woman who shows 
so little of herself, beyond the charm that she diffuses, has had 
her history created for her. Hers is the history of angelical 
apparitions; for as a being that has nothing to do or to love 
upon earth, she soon dies, or rather passes away. Admiration 
for this most beautiful, most divine apparition; grief at her 
disappearance; regret that she is no longer upon earth, al- 
though she is in heaven and in the heart of him who has loved 
her; the dominion that, dead and far away, she yet has over 
him, and the mode of life and feeling which she imposes upon 
him —all render beautiful and immortal this poetry of a 
school, which the poet consecrates to Beatrice. 

Affectionate words, delicate images, are sprinkled through- 
out. The verses of the young Dante, therefore, are not 
“stupidities,’’ as some have dared to call them. Nor is there 
any necessity for defending them by futile arguments: such 
as the contention that they represent the transition from the 
old lyric poetry to the poetry of Petrarch; or that they say 
the opposite of what they wish to say; or that they belong to 
a mode of feeling no longer ours and therefore do not speak to 
the soul. They do address themselves to our feelings in their 
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own way and in certain passages, as a writer’s early 
always does, even though it belongs to a school, if he’s, 
poet. But we must certainly drop the exaggerated an; 
admiration of these poems of Dante’s due to the ney, 
preraphaelite vogue of the nineteenth century, and th. 
ing for mystical raptures and sublimities. We must, ¢ 

contrary, look at them simply and truly. 
Affectation should be still more completely banishe; 
the consideration of the little book in which Dante p, 
selection from his poems, framing them in a prose nap 
and accompanying them with a commentary. It appean 
one cannot now pronounce even the name of the 
Nuova”’ but the heart palpitates with a mysterious gl; 
full of sighs — which is supposed to distinguish the s 
the elect from those of the common herd. Subtle critics 
investigated the nature of the work, to determine whet 
be a sort of autobiographical chronicle, or the history 
soul, or an allegory of moral truth, or a love romance 
i sonnets, odes, and ballads linked with prose — or all 
: things together in certain proportions, unified in a¢ 
way. It has also been said of it as of the “ Divine Com 
that it is a book without a peer, unique of its kind, 
individual and indefinable. In reality, the “Vita Nuoy 
written like a little book of devotion, with clearly piousit 
and in an appropriate style. Dante composed it in memo 
a special saint of his own — the woman-angel Be 
whom he had sung, and the thought of whom was to sen 
his guide among the toils and accidents of this earthly 
It is impossible to say what autobiographical foundati 
possessed, because in every case realistic or historical de 
are mingled with imagery, and this makes them all ima 
Furthermore, whatever the truth of the matter, itm 
no difference to the nature of the little book; for if Dant 
hypothetically endowed an ideal of his imagination W 
history also drawn from his imagination, simulating " 
as his ideal simulated a woman’s personality, the charac 
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the book would always remain the same. Real or imaginary, 
the incidents narrated (for example, the defense, the refusal 
of the salutation, the various dreams, the jest, the death, the 
second falling in love) serve to enforce the poignancy, the 
exaltation, and the adoration. To the procedure of a book of 
devotion are to be attributed the talking in enigmas, the 
indication of astronomical correspondences, the symbols of 
colors and numbers; and the tone of such books — their exag- 
geration, their pretentiousness, their pious unction — is by 
no means out of harmony with the exaggeration, the preten- 
tiousness, and the pious unction of the “new style.’ Were the 
search not desperate here, we should advise handing over to 
biographers the question of what moved Dante to compose 
the work: whether it was his wish to erect a monument to a 
dead woman whom he had loved, and to his first youth that 
had closed; or whether it was not rather the desire to give 
unity and a higher meaning to certain poems sporadically 
written, around which he had woven the elements of a ficti- 
tious narrative, and thus to preserve them better and more 
worthily; or, again, the need to set up a lighthouse in his own 
journey through life, which should always mark his port, re- 
calling, idealizing, or imaging a fount of beatitude enjoyed 
and not altogether lost, which he might find again some day, 
and be united with, as he afterwards represented in the 
“Divine Comedy.” 

Poetically, what remains of the “‘ Vita Nuova” beyond the 
principal part — the lyrical element which we have already 
described and criticised — are certain narrative qualities, 
certain words, certain flashes. For instance, Dante draws the 
portrait of the man who has a sweet secret and is unwilling 
that others — vulgar and gossiping folk — should cast their 
eyes upon it; the spirit enjoys, the body suffers, and those who 
see him thus absorbed and consumed, ask him what can have 
thus destroyed him; and he “‘smiling looked at them and 
said nothing.” He tells us also how the thought arose in him 
of using another woman to conceal the fact that he was 
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thinking of Beatrice: one day, at church, there sat between 
him and the lady of his thoughts “a gentle lady of very pleas. 
ing aspect, who looked many times upon him, marvelling 
at his gaze, which seemed to have her for its object”: and 
since many noticed this gazing and gossiped about it, he 
thought that he would take advantage of their gossip. And he 
describes the purifying effect of beauty, of virtue, of joy, 
when he says that at the appearance of Beatrice “‘no enemy 
remained to him; indeed, a flame of charity came over him, 
which caused him to pardon whosoever had done him an 
injury.” Elsewhere comes in the first poetical motive, as it 
seizes hold of the poet’s soul — not an abstract concept, but 
already word, beginning, verse, and at the same time quiver 
of voluptuous delight and joyous salutation: “‘Then I say 
that my tongue spoke as though by its own impulse, and said, 
‘Ladies that have intelligence in love.’ These words I joy- 
fully bore in mind.”’ Towards the end we read the episode of 
the pious lady, in which narrative prose vies with intercalated 
sonnets. We have not sought to discover whether some or all 
the component parts and narratives that we have mentioned, 
and the “Vita Nuova” as a whole, are allegorical; because, 
allegory or not, allegorized ante or post festum, their poetic 
value and significance, or lack of it, remain the same. 

In the compositions known as the poems of the “ Pietra” 
we come to love poetry very differently colored from that for 
the ideal lady — poetry full of sensual ardor and violence. 
Tyrannous passion is here effectively drawn: “I cannot fly 
from her but she comes back to my imagination, even as the 
thought that brings her there.”’ But the form is not pure and 
unalloyed, for the poetical quality is in part rendered super- 
ficial and in part disturbed by the virtuosity of the figures 
and rhymes, to such an extent that some philologists have 
even compared these poems to exercises in style and metre in 
the Provencal manner. Nevertheless, poetry flourishes in the 
most artificial of the sestinas, as we see in the three initial 
verses which portray the loss of color in the country at the 
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approach of winter. “I have come tired to the short day 
and the great circle of shadow and to the whitening of the 
hills, when the color in the grass is gone . . .” 

Just as in these poems of the “Pietra” we pass from the 
chiefly rhetorical attitude of the “new style” to a certain 
humanity of passion and emotion, so in certain others the 
ethical feeling of the poet frees itself from rhetoric and at the 
same time abandons the nudity of didacticism. A fine sonnet 
(“If thou seest mine eyes”’), attributed to Dante, the histor- 
ical origin of which is open to various conjectures, is an 
aspiration for justice: it is a-quiver with horror for the evil 
which the poet sees around him and for the fear that it strikes 
into the heart of the faithful. He rises to the level of a prayer 
that justice may be done: “But thou, fire of love, light of 
heaven, raise her up clad in thy veil, this virtue that lies 
naked and cold, for without her there is no more peace upon 
earth.” | 

If we now glance backward from the “Divine Comedy” 
upon these poems, and in its light ask what are their relations 
to it, we shall have to admit that they are few and slight. 
It is commonly admitted that the “ Vita Nuova” forms the 
introduction or entrance to the “Comedy,” a sort of pro- 
logue upon earth to the drama of the world beyond; yet 
although the thought of describing the vision of this world 
beyond is announced at the close of that little book, and 
although Beatrice reappears in the “Divine Comedy,” all 
this does not constitute a poetic relation, or affinity of tone, 
between the two works, but only a material relation, due to 
actual circumstance or theoretical premise, a figure or rather 
a name that passes from the early to the later work. 

There is a rather closer affinity between the “Divine 
Comedy” and the passionate and ethical poems; and certain 
lines, such as ‘What high honor is to be acquired in taking 
vengeance,” “‘ The exile that has been accorded to me I hold 
to be an honor,” “To fall with the good is nevertheless 
worthy of praise,” sound almost like parts of the “Divine 
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Comedy”: they are nearly, but not exactly, in its many 
must be admitted generally that Dante completed his x 
education through the medium of the poems, especially 
understand that education consists not only in the de 
ment of certain qualities, but also in the getting rid ofc 
others by trying them and finding them to be fallacioy; 
wearing them out in some other way. Dante display; 
mastery in his lyrics, and when we contemplate the 
should perhaps correct the judgment of a critic to wh 
seemed that in them “Italy already had her poet, by 
yet her artist.” The reverse is rather the case, for in 
Dante the artist or artificer was already formed, but x 
Dante the poet. 

The prose works — the ‘‘ De Monarchia,”’ the “Cony; 
certain parts of the “De Vulgari Eloquentia” and ¢ 
Epistles — are more closely connected than the lyrics 
Dante the future poet; but here, too, the connection c 
chiefly of material, that is to say, of intellectual interes 
moral and political ideals, of hates and loves that were 
transfused into the “ Divine Comedy.”’ Sometimes the 
and admiration and fury that we find repeated witha 
sublime accent in the poem shine forth in the pros 
example, the exaltation of imperial Rome in the “De! 
archia” and in the “Convivio,” and particularly x 
“Convivio” the love of philosophizing, the enjoyme 
argument, the invectives, the complaints, the enthusias 
virtue, the ferocious propensities (as in the phrase whic 
become celebrated, of answering “with the knife”), an 
dignity with which the poet speaks of himself and 
exile. The prose of these treatises, so robust and wir 
passionate yet so restrained, very different from the lan 
tions and the rather affected style of the “Vita Nu 
reveals to us a new Dante, or rather another and a new4 
of Dante’s soul and genius. 

Yet though we may be able to observe in other art 
thinkers the process of preparation for their maste 
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this is not the case with Dante. His minor works do not repre- 
sent the beginning of the future synthesis, nor do they even 
reveal all the scattered elements of which it was made up, or 
even the chief among these. And other documents from which 
this formative principle could be deduced are wanting — 
those belonging to the years in which the planning and writ- 
ing of the great poem made him “lean.” 

The antecedents of the “ Divine Comedy” will be found in 
the general spiritual and intellectual conditions in Italy at 
the time of Dante rather than in his lesser works. To under- 
stand it we must therefore place ourselves imaginatively in 
the last period of the Middle Ages, when modern civilization 
was growing in all its forms although the mediaeval concep- 
tion of the world had not yet been superseded. Philosophy 
was still the same, although penetrated here and there by 
certain claims of experience and of the logic of experience, so 
far as this was possible. Political doctrine remained shut in 
between the Church and the Empire, although some asser- 
tion had been made of the autonomy of the state and of the 
new human Church. Criticism was under the control of 
authority, but this was growing less rigid and humanism was 
approaching. Historiography, stirred by interest in the polit- 
ical doings of the day, was developing by drawing closer to 
the life of the communes and other states; accounts of the 
beginning and end of the world were being thrown more and 
more into the background and almost forgotten. Secular 
architecture was reappearing, in forms ever more various, 
beside ecclesiastical architecture; and a sort of naturalism or 
new mode of human feeling was being introduced into paint- 
ing. In political life, the Church, although it did not relinquish 
verbal assertions of its own supremacy, accommodated its 
policy to the changed situation, humiliated and enslaved as 
it was at this time, not by the Emperor, but by the King of 
France; while the communes continued their strife, becoming 
ever more and more democratic and approaching the crisis 
which led to the Signorie. At that period, the divine and the 
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human, heaven and earth, the transcendent and the im. 
manent, mingled, alternating with and combating one 
another, and attaining equilibrium, like two forces in the 
same field. 

Dante was not a simple representative and reflection of his 
age, as might be supposed, but rather one of its chief factors, 
Transcendency and immanence affirm themselves in him with 
equal vigor. He was constantly occupied with the thought ot 
eternal life, and he was a close student of ecclesiastical doc. 
trine, conceived as the firm truth upon which he could se. 
curely take his stand. At the same time, he was open to the 
influences of the external world and so keen a politician as to 
become almost ill from his addiction to politics. He scruti- 
nized the most abstruse dogmas, but he also examined curi- 
ously and with delight every aspect of human nature and 
every movement of the human soul. He composed treatises 
in the mediaeval and universally spoken Latin, others in the 
new vulgar tongue, which had become very powerful both in 
prose and verse. He was a theologian as well as a versatile and 
highly sensitive poet. The two forces of the age, equally 
vigorous and powerful, and equally sincere, are to be con- 
sidered the true background and material of the “ Divine 
Comedy,” which is far richer, more complex, and many- 
sided than could be inferred from the minor works. 

Such was the subject matter by which Dante was con- 
nected with his age, which, as we have said, he both expresses 
and constitutes. But since this subject matter became poetry 
in his spirit, he goes beyond it and creates something which 
has no precedent outside itself. For it is never really possible 
to find the poetical sources of poetry; and that poetry which 
is sometimes said to be the source of Dante’s inspiration — 
his early works and the literature which he knew and by 
which he had been influenced — is not truly poetical, as it 
appears to be when superficially considered, but is on the 
same level as all the other historical elements which entered 
into the “ Divine Comedy.” Dante created a new “quality” 
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in poetry, in which the various forces and tendencies, both 
his own and those of his age, were united and fused, resolving 
themselves into the eternally human. 


II 


What is the spirit of Dante, the “ethos” and “ pathos”’ of 
the “Divine Comedy,” its individual “‘quality”? It is, 
briefly, a view of the world founded on firm faith and steady 
judgment, and inspired by a strong will. Whatever be the 
reality, Dante knows it; and no perplexity will obstruct, 
divide, or weaken his knowledge, which contains no mystery, 
beyond that to which we bow in reverence, and which is one 
with the conception of the mystery of creation itself, provi- 
dence, and divine will, revealed only in the vision of God, in 
celestial beatitude. It may sometimes have seemed to Dante 
that even this mystery became less impenetrable at those 
moments in which he experienced or imagined mystical 
ecstasies. Nevertheless, in his poetry his mystical percep- 
tion was translated, and had to be translated, in negative 
fashion, into an account of an experience of things ineffable. 

In similar manner Dante knows how to judge human emo- 
tions and how he should bear himself towards them, what 
acts he should approve and perform, and what he should con- 
demn and repress, in order to bring his life to a true and 
praiseworthy end. His will does not falter or oscillate be- 
tween discordant ideals; he is not torn by desires dragging 
him in opposite directions. The inconsistencies and contrasts 
which we can discover in his thought and attitude, have their 
roots deep in the nature of the things themselves, develop- 
ing in later history. In him they exist only in germ, undevel- 
oped and outside of his consciousness — a consciousness that 
is both compact and unitary. His faith is firm, and his behavior 
consistent; he is sure both in thought and work. But set in 
this solid intellectual and moral framework, there is in Dante, 
as has been said, a very wide and complex conception of 
the world—the conception of a spirit that has observed, 
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tried, and thought all things, that has had full experience of 
human vice and virtue — an experience gained not in a vague, 
easy, second-hand manner, but in direct contact and imagi- 
native sympathy with life itself. The intellectual and ethical 
frame of Dante’s thought holds and dominates this tumul- 
tuous experience, subjugating it entirely, albeit in the way 
a powerful adversary is subjugated and bound, an adversary 
who, whilst under the heel of the conqueror and with the 
chains binding his limbs, still strains his mighty muscles and 
draws them up in splendid lines. 

The spiritual attitude we have just described is the only 
satisfactory explanation of the character of Dante’s poetry. 
And indeed, how is it possible not to see, or to pretend not to 
see, what is so real, striking, and patent? Truth always re- 
veals itself or, at least, shines through in many places. The 
formulas of Truth may, however, strain the meaning and fail 
of their intent if they are used for inadequate concepts, or if 
they fall into metaphor, or lose themselves in abstractions. 
It is a common saying that Dante is supremely “ objec- 
tive.” Yet no poetry is ever objective, and Dante, as we 
know, is supremely subjective, always himself. Evidently 
“‘objectivity”’ is here a vague metaphor for the absence of 
discord in his conception of the world and his clear-cut 
presentation. 

It has also frequently been said that it is Dante’s custom 
to abolish all differences in time and all diversity of customs, 
and to place men and events of all ages on the same plane: 
which is equivalent to saying that he measured all earthly 
things by a single, undeviating rule, a definite criterion of 
truth and goodness, that he threw the transient on the screen 
of the eternal. The characteristics of Dante’s style have been 
enumerated — his intensity, precision, conciseness, and so on. 
Certainly, he who by strength of will is able to dominate 
strong passions may be said to be both vigorous and intense 
in expression; and, since he defines and understands the 
passions, he is precise; and, since he does not lose himself 
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- their details, he is concise. But to content one’s self 
ch an enumeration of characteristics is to go no further 
e external. It is common also to call Dante a “sculp- 
-’ not a “painter.” If by sculpture and the use of the 
he critic means to suggest a virile, vigorous, robust, 
Solute art in contradistinction to leisurely painting 
every light little brush” (to use Leonardo’s phrase), 
certainly is a sculptor, not a painter. But it is futile to 
the imaginary parallels people are fond of drawing, 
example, the famous parallel between Dante and 
angelo. 
assage in the “Ottimo Comento” is well known: 
writer, have heard Dante say that no rhyme ever in- 
im to say anything contrary to his purpose, but that 
e made words in his poetry express meanings differing 
ose of other people.” Verba sequentur and if they do 
ow easily, they are dragged forth, as Montaigne said. 
ie assertion that the character and unity of Dante’s 
are entirely in the metre in which the poem is sung — 
ina, linked, serried, disciplined, vehement yet calm — 
f true and untrue; this must always be the case when 
ts are made to find the essence of an art in its abstract 
hese attempts are much in vogue just now, especially 
ism of the figurative arts. Undoubtedly the Dante of 
Divine Comedy” was born in the ¢erzina; in it and 
it alone he lived the drama of his soul. But it is not 
that the ¢erzina (as is conjectured by some) should 
en consciously and deliberately chosen by him as al- 
lof the Trinity; if ever he thought of such an allegory, 
ght would have merged itself with his soul’s necessity, 
e spontaneous movement of his imaginative expression 
hich the terzina harmonizes —the ¢erzina as Dante 
, filled with qualities of diction, structure, and style 
ong to Dante alone, pulsating with the inflection and 
given it by him, and quite different from the terzina 
other poets. Hence we come to the obvious conclu- 
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sion that the ferzina is referred{to here, not as in itself the 
definition of that particular poetry, but because it recalls ql] 
the “ethos” and “pathos” of the “Divine Comedy,” jt; 
tone and quality, the spirit of Dante. 

That this spirit was an austere spirit is in conformity with 
the universal opinion of Dante and is implied in one of his 
characteristics already mentioned, for he who bridles and sub. 
dues passions is austere, and has within himself a profound 
experience of grief. But when fancy paints a Dante with his 
face perpetually contorted with contempt, or when critics 
speak, as they have spoken, of his “black humor,” his “ mis. 
anthropy,” his “pessimism,” it is time to utter a warning 
against exaggeration, and it will not be amiss if we retouch 
and soften some of the lines in the traditional and conven. 
tional portrait. Howsoever Dante may have appeared to his 
contempories and passed into legendary lore, even though 
his face were “pensive and melancholy”’ as described by 
Boccaccio, it is certain, as his poem proves, that he had a 
rich variety of interests which led him to the past away from 
the present, from the immediate facts of life and suffering to 
the pleasant refuge of learned and scholastic memories, and 
a richness and variety of emotions, from the most violent and 
sublime through the sweet and tender down to the level of 
jest and laughter. 

And he was a poet. Throughout the states of Italy the eye 
of this exile did more than glance politically and morally at 
things political and moral; it ranged over every sort of spec- 
tacle, delighting in the sights, turning with admiration 
towards beautiful things and with sympathy towards the 
lowly. And besides being a poet, Dante was specifically an 
artist: he studied art perpetually; he theorized about it; he 
gloried in his “beautiful style” and took great pleasure in 
words, in appropriate, suitable, sensuous speech, which 1s 
very thought giving birth, with a divine throb of creation, 
to a living body. He had a much wider range of emotions — 
above all, far more gaiety — than is generally admitted, 
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although these emotions and this joy were always framed by 
his habit of austerity, and tempered and attuned thereto. 

In Italy no less than in other countries, controversy rages 
round the “modernity” or “‘non-modernity” of his spirit; 
which means, in clearer terms, that we moderns should in- 
quire whether Dante can or cannot be taken as our master 
and guide in spiritual life, political and moral ideas, and 
everything else. Now, the truth is that all great men are 
teachers in life; but no one man may be the sole teacher, since 
each is but a historical moment and the true master is history 

f itself — not alone that which we are continually re-creating 
® but also, above all, that which we are creating every instant. 
Eternal in poetic form, in other respects, even in its material, 
the “Divine Comedy” is limited to the historic moment to 
which it owes its birth—a moment which we have already 
briefly sketched. The historical study of its birth teaches us 
to discriminate between what is found in Dante that did not 
previously exist, and what is not to be found, and could 
not be found, in him, since it arose subsequently; and to re- 
move several colors and shadows which have been clumsily 
laid on his portrait. 

In Dante the Middle Ages, the cruel ages, with their fierce 
asceticism or fierce and happy warfare, no longer exist. Per- 
haps no other great poem is so free as the “‘ Divine Comedy” 
from the passion for war as war, for the emotions that are 
part of military strife— danger, violence, triumph, adventure. 
There is just a faint echo of the mediaeval epic of the Car- 
ovingian period used as a metaphor in an occasional ferzina. 
Instead of asceticism, we find firm faith, reinforced by thought 
and doctrine; instead of warlike, we have civil, ardor. 

Although I have frequently expressed my distaste and 
repugnance for ethnical characterizations of poets, I will say 
hat if the epithet “Germanic,” which has been thrust on 
Wante (not by Germans alone, or by Germans in the first in- 

tance), is to be taken as symbolic either of mystic or ascetic 


bias or of warlike propensities, Dante was not ‘“‘Germanic.” 
4 
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He should be accounted Italian or Latin, or something equally 
opposite. In the fine description by Giovanni Berchet in his 
“Fantasie” of the meeting of Italians and Germans at Con. 
stance for the negotiation of peace, Dante would have no 
place amongst “the fair-haired folk” and the barons who, 
with iron helmets and breasts cased in iron coats of mail, 
“appear as signs of a bygone day,” but he would stand in the 
group wrapped in long plain capes “conspicuous only by the 
earnest gaze of their black eyes.” 

For other reasons, we must avoid making too rigorous a 
comparison between Dante and Shakespeare, the first equally 
great poet with whom we meet after Dante in the history of 
European poetry. Shakespeare represents, and is, another 
epoch of the human spirit, in which Dante’s conception of 
the world was overturned, and in which a fresh veil of mystery 
was drawn over the brightness that in Dante’s time still il- 
luminated even the necessity for mystery —an epoch in which 
a perplexity of mind and soul that Dante either had not 
known or had quickly vanquished, became the dominant 
note. 

What is one to say of Dante and the romantics who fol- 
lowed him? Their infinite is not his; their dreams are not his; 
their style is not his de//o stile; their “feeling for nature” 
(which Grimm refuses to acknowledge in Dante) is not his; 
and in general, their outlook on life is the exact opposite of 
his. Had he been acquainted with the heroes of the roman- 
tic schoo] — Werther, Obermann, and René, with their pal- 
lid brethren — it is possible he might have put them in the 
“black slime” among the sluggards. He must have known 
something of this sad state of mind which the romantic period 
delighted especially to enrich, to complicate, to prolong, and 
to carry to an apotheosis of admiration, but which is common 
in all times. Perhaps he himself, when a youth, suffered from 
this disease and, like the romantic heroes, through melan- 
choly, sadness, and idleness, allowed himself to drift into 
dissipations. This may have been the cause of the sonnet 
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addressed to him by his friend Cavalcanti reproving him for 
the “vile life” in which he “indulged,” for the “baseness of 
soul” and the “‘spirit of evil” which had taken possession of 
him. In any case, he quickly rid himself of these irregulari- 
ties and put them amongst his other experiences, along with 
those furious love passages mentioned by his biographers, to 
be drawn upon when he wrote the Francesca episode. In the 
“Divine Comedy” there is no sentimentalism of any kind, 
only joy and grief and the courage of life, curbed by moral 
restraint, sustained and animated by high hope. 

Such, in rapid strokes, is the portrait of Dante, the authen- 
tic portrait, taken from his own writings. But it must never 
be forgotten that this picture which serves to differentiate 
Dante from other poets and helps towards an intelligent 
understanding of his works becomes, in common with all 
characterization, narrow and, so to speak, prosaic, if it be not 
set in the fulness of poetry — poetry alone, which never im- 
prisons itself in any one thing or group of things, but spreads 
itself throughout the cosmos. It is the cause of our delight in 
the rhythm and words of Dante, even the slight, fugitive 
words, which come towards us filled with enchantment: 
whether he calls the dawn mythologically ‘mistress of 
ancient Tithonus” rising “from the arms of her sweet 
friend,” or calls the snow “‘white sister.’’ This is the essen- 
tial, which cannot be described otherwise than as universal 
poetry. From this point of view Dante is no longer Dante as 
a definite individual, but is that marvelling and impassioned 
voice which the human soul transmits from age to age in the 
ever recurring creation of the world. At this point, all differ- 
ences vanish, the eternal and sublime burden of the song 
alone resounds — which has the same fundamental quality 
in all great poets and artists, always new, always old, received 
by us with ever renewed trembling and joy: Poetry without 
any adjective. Those who spoke in such divine, or, rather in 
such profoundly human, accents, were given the name of 
Genius in former days; and Dante was a Genius. 











MAPLE 
By ROBERT FROST 


ER teacher’s certainty it must be Mabel 

Made Maple first take notice of her name. 
She asked her father, and he told her, “Maple — 
Maple is right.” 

“But teacher told the school 
There’s no such name.”’ 
“Teachers don’t know as much 

As fathers about children, you tell teacher. 
You tell her that it’s M-A-P-L-E. 
You ask her if she knows a maple tree. 
Well, you were named after a maple tree. 
Your mother named you. You and she just saw 
Each other in passing in the room upstairs, 
One coming this way into life, and one 
Going the other out of life — you know? 
So you can’t have much recollection of her. 
She had been having a long look at you. 
She put her finger in your cheek so hard 
It must have made your dimple there, and said, 
‘Maple.’ I said it too: ‘Yes, for her name.’ 
She nodded. So we're sure there’s no mistake. 
I don’t know what she wanted it to mean, 
But it seems like some word she left to bid you 
Be a good girl — be like a maple tree. 
How like a maple tree ’s for us to guess. 
Or for a little girl to guess sometime. 
Not now —at least I shouldn’t try too hard now. 
By and by I will tell you all I know 
About the different trees, and something, too, 
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About your mother that perhaps may help.” 
Dangerous self-arousing words to sow 

In a child’s mind, he suddenly perceived. 

Luckily all she wanted of her name then 

Was to rebuke her teacher with it next day 

And give the teacher a scare as from her father. 
Anything further had been wasted on her, 

Or so he tried to think to avoid blame. 

She would forget it. She all but forgot it. 

What he’d sowed with her slept so long a sleep 
And came so near death in the dark of years 
That when it woke and came to life again 

The flower was different from the parent seed. 

It came back vaguely at the glass one day, 

As she stood saying over her name aloud, 
Striking it gently across her lowered eyes 

To make it go well with the way she looked. 
What was it about the name? She saw its strangeness 
Lay in its having meaning. Other names 

As Lesley, Carol, Irma, Marjorie, 

Signified nothing. Rose could have a meaning, 
But hadn’t as it went. (She knew a Rose.) 

This difference from other names it was 

Made people notice it — and notice her. 

(They either noticed it, or got it wrong.) 

The problem was to find out what it asked 

In dress or manner of the girl who bore it. 

If she could form some notion of her mother, 
What she had thought was lovely and what good. 
This was her mother’s childhood home; 

The house one storey high in front, three storeys 
On the end it presented to the road. 

(The arrangement made a pleasant sunny cellar.) 
Her mother’s bedroom was her father’s still, 
Where she could watch her mother’s picture fading. 
Once she found for a bookmark in the Bible 
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A maple leaf she thought must have been laid 

In wait for her there. She read every word 

Of the two pages it was pressed between 

As if it was her mother speaking to her. 

She forgot to put back the leaf in closing 

And lost the place never to find again. 

She was sure, though, there had been nothing in it. 
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So she looked for herself as everyone 

Looks for himself more or less outwardly. 

And her self-seeking, fitful though it was, 

May still have been what led her on to read 
And think a little, and get some city schooling. 
She learned shorthand, whatever shorthand may 
Have had to do with it — she sometimes wondered. 
So till she found herself in a strange place 

For the name Maple to have brought her to — 
Taking dictation on a paper pad, 

And in the pauses when she raised her eyes 
Watching out of a nineteenth storey window 

An airship laboring with unship-like motion 

And a vague all-disturbing roar above the river 
Beyond the highest city built with hands. 
Someone was saying in such natural tones 

She almost wrote the words down on her knee, 
“Do you know you remind me of a tree — 
A maple tree?” 

“Because my name is Maple?” 


“Tsn’t it Mabel? I thought it was Mabel.” 


“No doubt you’ve heard the office call me Mabel. 
I have to let them call me what they like.” 


They were both stirred that he should have divined 
Without the name her personal mystery. 
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It made it seem as if there must be something 
She must have missed herself. So they were married 
And took the fancy home with them to live by. 


They went on pilgrimage once to her father’s 
(The house one storey high in front, three storeys 
On the end it presented to the road), 

To see if there was not some special tree 

She might have overlooked. They could find none, 
Not so much as a single tree for shade, 

Let alone grove of trees for sugar orchard. 

She told him of the bookmark maple leaf 

In the big Bible, and all she remembered 

Of the place marked with it — “‘ Wave offering, 
Something about wave offering, it said.” 


“You've never asked your father outright have you?” 
“T have, and been put off sometime, I think.” 

(This was her faded memory of the way 

Once long ago her father had put himself off.) 


“Because no telling but it may have been 
Something between your father and your mother 
Not meant for us at all.” 
“Not meant for me? 
Where would the fairness be in giving me 
A name to carry for life and never know 
The secret of?” 
“And then it may have been 
Something a father couldn’t tell a daughter 
As well as could a mother. And again 
It may have been their one lapse into fancy 
’Twould be too bad to make him sorry for 
By bringing it up to him when too old. 
Your father feels us round him with our questing, 
And holds us off unnecessarily, 
As if he didn’t know what little thing 
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Might lead us to discovery. 

It was as personal as he could be 
About the way he saw it was with you 


To say your mother had she lived would be 
As far again as from being born to bearing.” 


“Just one look more with what you say in mind, 
And I give up”; which last look came to nothing. 


But though they now gave up the search forever 
They clung to what one had seen in the other 
By inspiration. It proved there was something. 
They kept their thoughts away from when the maples 
Stood uniform in buckets, and the steam 

Of sap and snow rolled off the sugar house. 
When they made her related to the maple, 

It was the tree the autumn fire ran through 
And swept of leathern leaves, but left the bark 
Unscorched, unblackened even by any smoke. 
They always took their holidays in autumn. 
Once they came on a maple in a glade 

Standing alone with smooth arms lifted up 

And every leaf of foliage she’d worn 

Laid scarlet and pale pink about her feet. 

But its age kept them from considering this one. 
Twenty-five years ago at Maple’s naming 

It hardly could have been a two-leaved seedling 
The next cow might have licked up out at pasture. 
Could it have been another maple like it? 

They hovered for a moment near discovery, 
Figurative enough to see the symbol, 

But lacking faith in anything to mean 

The same at different times to different people. 
Perhaps a filial diffidence partly kept them 

From thinking it could be a thing so bridal. 

And anyway it came too late for Maple. 
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She used her hands to cover up her eyes. 
“We would not see the secret if we could now: 
We are not looking for it any more.” 


Thus had a name with a meaning given in death 
Made a girl’s marriage and ruled in her life. 

No matter that the meaning was not clear. 

A name with meaning could bring up a child, 
Taking the child out of the parents hands. 

Better a meaningless name I should say, 

As leaving more to nature and happy chance. 
Name children some names and see what you do. 











ON THE WRITING OF NOVELS 
By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


WISH, to begin with, some American or some British 

writer would invent a better word than “novel” or 

“fiction” to express that study of people’s lives and 

emotions which has become in many ways the most 
fascinating form of literature to the majority of people able 
to read. “Novel” is only derived from an Italian word mean. 
ing ““something new”; “fiction” implies falseness, invention 
divorced from reality, whereas the best novels have always 
owed their vogue, their power over the imagination, to their 
inherent truth, the success with which they turn their 
mirror on human nature. “Story” is perhaps a better word 
than “novel,” but it is only the shortened form of “history,” 
and “history” is usually taken to be the recounting of 
things that really did happen and the description of per- 
sonages that really did live. 

But although the best fiction — the stories of Shakespeare, 
Defoe, Goldsmith, Scott, Jane Austen, Alexandre Dumas, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Hawthorne, Victor 
Hugo, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Kingsley, Daudet, Tol- 
stoi, Du Maurier, Thomas Hardy, Henry James, O. Henry, 
Mark Twain — is not exactly history or biography, it is 
sufficiently true to actuality, to what has happened and to 
characters who have lived, or to the people and conditions of 
life we know or conceive to be possible. It therefore grips 
our imaginations. We receive from it the delightful illusion 
of gazing through a window into other people’s lives, just as 
some disembodied spirit might do in watching us who are 
alive and unconscious of its scrutiny. If we are interested 
in people, we must enjoy reading novels. 
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Always provided — I would say in my own case — that 
they are true to life. I am so constituted (and so are most 
shrewd men and women) that any departure from probabil- 
ity and from veracity and accuracy of observation in a 
novel or a play at once jars my attention, shakes my faith 
in the illusion, reminds me that, after all, I am only reading 
the product of a fellow creature’s imagination and not a 
record of actual fact. Where the plot of the story is essen- 
tially good and the reader’s interest is in consequence fast 
held by the main thesis, the small inaccuracies, anachronisms, 
errors in names or place-names, distances in time or geog- 
raphy, at worst only “blur the dream” (to quote Du 
Maurier) or disturb the mental vision, as blemishes in the 
film may do in the story unrolled by a cinematograph. But 
it is a pity they should occur, the discriminating reader feels, 
because a little more care in the compilation might have re- 
moved them, and one would then have read through the 
story with rapt attention and have reached the end without 
jolt or jar on the way. 

Of course, a widely travelled man like myself, who has a 
keen eye for exotic landscapes, who has dabbled in many 
sciences, and studied many subjects, is harder to please in 
fiction than a reader with little experience or learning. 
There are very few “African” stories in modern fiction that 
I can bear to look at, because of the absurd mistakes in 
fauna and flora, in the description of native races or their 
customs, or excerpts from native languages which are made 
by authors who do not know Africa or do not trouble them- 
selves about accuracy in these matters. On the other hand, 
} one of Rudyard Kipling’s supreme merits —curiously enough, 
only failing him where he deals with Central Africa — 
is his mastery of “loca! color,” his accuracy of description 
in the setting of his stories. As regards these tales of Anglo- 
Indian or native Indian life which he wrote between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-eight, this truthfulness amounts 
almost to genius, since he was not then consciously learned in 
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the fauna, flora, or ethnology of the most wonderful peninsul, 
in the world. A good deal of my pleasure in reading Sir 
Walter Scott, where he leaves his fastness, the Lowlands of 
Scotland and his own period, the transition years between 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, has been marred 
by his anachronisms (“Ivanhoe”’ is full of them), by his 
historical errors, or by such oversights as making the Dutch 
smugglers in ““Guy Mannering” talk not Neerlandsch or 
Frisian but High German. Zola spoilt the convincing real. 
ism of several of his great Rougon-Macquart novels by at. 
tempting to compress these studies of Paris and French pro. 
vincial life into the last ten years of the Second Empire, and 
giving his characters electric light, hydraulic lifts, social 
habits, phraseology, fads, and frauds which did not come into 
use and wont till the later ’seventies and the ’eighties. 
“Then, if you have this passion for realism and accuracy, 
why read or write fiction at all? Why not fill your shelves 
with histories, biographies, and autobiographies?” 
Because on the scale on which history is generally written 
it cannot give detailed studies of people’s lives and therefore 
lacks the color, the passionate interest of a novel. A history 
of the papacy, of Rome under the popes, gives up two or three 
pages (possibly very prejudiced and inaccurate) to the court 
of Alexander the Sixth, the great Borgia pope, and leaves his 
daughter Lucrezia a mere name associated with a vague 
legend of incest or debauch; a little more is said about his 
son Cesare, but not enough to explain that strange personal- 
ity. Yet Mr. Joseph McCabe’s novel, “Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
makes the whole period alive and real: it is true history — 
so far as any human being can ride Mr. Wells’s Time Ma- 
chine back through four centuries and visualize life as it was 
lived by the Borgia family in papal Rome. 
Autobiographies and biographies when written with ruth- 
less truth, suppressing nothing that is fit to be put in print, 
are as fascinating studies as any novel. But how many 
attain to such merit? The person who writes his own lite 
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naturally takes a view of himself that is prejudiced. He 
leaves out many bad features in his character and much of 
his wrong-doing not known to his contemporaries. There are 
several biographies extant of Cecil Rhodes. To me they are 
either jejune, dry, or demonstrably false because they do 
not depict Cecil Rhodes in all his moods or tell us'the truth 
about all his motives or all his deeds; or else the biographer 
has had some private vendetta or public difference to satisfy 
and only shows you the feet of clay in the Colossus of South 
Africa. In any case, to one like myself with an intimate 
knowledge of Cecil Rhodes during the years of his public 
life these biographies, authorized and unauthorized, do not 
appear as truthful and well-balanced. 

Indeed, when I who have lived for sixty-three years, 
and for forty-two of them have been in contact with public 
affairs and public men, have known most of the notabilities, 
» good and bad, some of the rulers, some of the geniuses, the 
prophets and the wise men of four decades — when I read 
contemporary history arranged to suit the public taste, the 
political, national prejudices of the day, the sensitiveness of 
relations or colleagues of the great dead, I ask myself — 
“Where zs true history? Was it any truer in the past, the far 
past? Do we not know or guess that the speeches and ora- 
tions of Greek and Roman, Hebrew and Aramean worthies or 
unworthies were usually invented and put into their mouths 
by historians writing twenty, fifty, a hundred, five hundred 
vears after their deaths?” If, therefore, the life stories of 
celebrities can be so warped and falsified, so unbalanced with 
suppressions and accretions, history and biography would 
| only differ from story-telling, from so-called fiction, by being 
duller and less detailed. 

Novels written from the close observation of a period in 
which the novelist lived are history. Those who want to 
realize the life led by the upper middle class in the country 
and in country towns in the England of a hundred years ago 
should read Jane Austen; others who are interested in that 
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transition period of the ’sixties and early seventies canno; 
do better than peruse the novels of Anthony Trollope. Ye 
Trollope did not set out to write biographies, to pen portraits 
of actual people. Had he done so, his presentation of cathe. 
dral-town society in the maturity of the nineteenth century 
would have been excessively voluminous and not so vividly 
true. Circumstances would have obliged him to tone down, 
modify, omit, or praise unduly. Moreover, in rendering the 
social atmosphere of a period, the picture of a time, yoy 
cannot give life studies or character sketches of three deans, 
four bishops, two bishopesses, five vergers, or three precen. 
tors; you require to present one dean, one masterful bishop's 
wife, to give a composite picture of a class arrived at by the 
superimposing of images and impressions like a composite 
photograph of a racial type. 

Dickens, I firmly believe, scarcely invented a part or the 
whole of any one of his more famous creations. He utilized 
facets and phases, vivid glimpses impressed on his mental 
retina and his marvellous memory as he watched the kaleido- 
scope of life. He actually invented very little; and as a rule 
his sheer inventions, like some of his plots or such artificial 
characters as Edith Dombey, are to be regretted as “ blurring 
the dream.” They jar on one with their unreality. But the 
reader feels convinced that Dickens once knew — in three or 
more presentations — a Sairey Gamp, a Dora Spenlow, a 
Murdstone, a Pipchin, a Boffin, a Carker, a Bella Wilfer, a 
Veneering, a Joe Gargery, a Pickwick, Winkle, Snodgrass, 
and Pecksniff. There was a core of reality in his little Paul 
Dombey, his David Copperfield, and his Pip (though in the 
last-named he tries us hard as he often does elsewhere by an 
impossible surname). These creations are derived from re- 
membrances of his own childhood and boyhood. 

I know there is a school of perversities which pretends it 
does not like the real, the true-to-life. It wants fairy tales, 
not of the extraordinarily beautiful (because so human and 
so true) type of Hans Andersen’s, but of the vapid unreality 
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which came simultaneously into vogue with /’art nouveau in 
the dying nineteenth century —the phase of Princesses 
| Lointaines, Blue Birds, Keltic Twilight, heroes and heroines 
without definite parentage and surname: vague and often 
‘doleful beings that never really lived, and whose languid 
actions were never in accord with common sense. Critics of 
this school affect to scorn close observation and fidelity to 
facts as they are or as’ they were in the period described. 
There is also the type of immature, inexperienced novelist, 
usually a young woman disappointed in love or a clever girl 
fresh from school, who is intolerable to serious-minded, 
middle-aged people, because they are asked to waste their 
time and eyesight on her stories written without any ex- 
perience of life, without any first-hand observation, just stale 
f romances at second-hand compounded in reality from the 
books she has read and would fain imitate. 

But this essay is entitled “On the Writing of Novels.” 
My readers will scarcely deny that I have — as they have — 
a right to dogmatize on the kind of novel I would prefer to 
read. But they may instinctively object to my opposing the 
laws which prescribe how novels should be written. Certain 
critics of literature in my own country have held it presump- 
tion on my part to write a novel at all; or, after forgiving my 
intrusion into the ranks of the story-writers, they have 
pronounced it to be inconsiderate for me to depart from the 
canon laid down by a few English literary critics as to the 
art of fiction, the three or four permitted ways in which a 
story may be presented. I am only encouraged to defy the 
remonstrances of these self-constituted authorities by the 
reception my recent novels, ““The Gay-Dombeys,” “ Mrs. 
Warren’s Daughter,” and “The Man Who Did the Right 
Thing,” have met with from the American public, above all; 
and from book-buyers in England, Scotland, and Australia. 

My style no doubt has its faults, and some of my themes 
may be unpleasing to the minds of certain readers; but I 
deny that my plots or my incidents are ever improbable, 
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because nothing in these stories is without foundation in real 
happenings, no character is drawn without reference to some 
prototype, or to a resembling phase in some person who 
came under my observation. 

Two other objections have been raised against these stories 
of our own times: one, that I introduce by name “real” 
people still alive and not, it is considered, sufficiently impor. 
tant to be regarded as historical characters; and the second, 
that two of these books affect to be continuations of famous 
stories, ‘“ The Gay-Dombeys”’a sequel to Dickens’s “ Dombey 
and Son” and “‘ Mrs. Warren’s Daughter”’ to George Bernard 
Shaw’s play, “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” 

The first objection I hold to be merely a point to argue 
between myself and the “realities” involved. If they have 
not objected to “walking on” in my scenes, I do not see that 
the wider public of book readers can do so. I might, of course, 
have called these real people (as I have done in some cases) 
by unreal names. I have adopted a direct reference under 
these conditions: first, that the personage mentioned was an 
historical character and could no more be dissociated from 
Victorian or Edwardian London or England than Regent 
Street or Manchester; second, that the less famous of these 
“‘realities” had been in touch with my half-imaginary cre- 
ations, had.in some way been concerned with the half-real 
story I had to tell. Lastly though these “ realities’’ play only 
a very subordinate part in the story, their names lend a 
verisimilitude to what is in the main a true study of human 
life under the circumstances and in the period instanced. If 
I were to disguise them under another appellation I might 
just as reasonably call the Strand and Piccadilly, Boston or 
New Orleans, by mystifying pseudonyms. 

As regards the ethics of continuing the story of another 
writer, if he is still living it would be decidedly a breach of 
good manners or even a dishonest action to do so without his 
full consent. If the novelist is dead, long dead like Dickens, 
one may run the risk of public opprobrium in writing a sequel 
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Io any one of his stories, but it must be in itself a new story, 
only relying on its great predecessor in the way that we are 
entitled to assume antecedents for all characters in history 
and fiction. In other words, you must not delude your public 
with the idea that you are imitating Dickens, trying to 
write like him. 

May I give a concrete example? About fifty writers in 
SEngland and the United States since 1871 have written 
sequels to “Edwin Drood.” They have taken up the story 
i} where Dickens left it and have endeavored to complete it in 
the style of Dickens — and the result has been more or less 
disheartening, a failure because no one can write like Dick- 
ens. Besides which, anyone endeavoring to continue and 
finish “Edwin Drood” without any gap in time would have 
to write from the outlook of 1870. This might have been pos- 
sible to some author steeped in Dickens’s humor and pathos 
who took up his pen within a month or a year after Dickens’s 
death; but not to any writer of a later age with a greatly en- 
larged field of thought. 

The only way to write a permissible sequel to “ Edwin 
Drood,” or to Thackeray’s “‘Newcomes” or any other great 
work of fiction would be to think out what might have been 
the life and adventures of the descendants or the collateral 
successors of the characters in the story, and write this fresh 
survey from your own point of view and in your own style, 
and best of all within your own scope of remembrance. It 
would be quite permissible to allude here and there to your 
own theory of the mystery of Edwin’s death and its solution, 
or to the vicissitudes of Colonel Newcome and Clive; but 
you must concern yourself mostly with a new generation of 
characters, new scenes, and a newer age. 

In the England of the last thirty years it has been harder 
than ever for an “outsider’’ — one not born to the craft, so 
to speak (that is to say, not a journalist or the wife, son, or 
daughter of a journalist or a publisher) — to enter the circle 


of novel writers that are allowed by the critics to live. I 
5 
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suppose in the struggle for existence there has gradually bee 
specializing a group of fiction writers who have their living 
to earn and who resent competition from people of othe; 
trades or careers. The bulk of our novel writers to-day are 
also reviewers in the press of other people’s attempts 
novel writing. Some of them in addition are the “readers” 
or advisors of publishing firms. In the last capacity they ar 
prone to advise against the publication of a novel written by 
a new writer, above all by an “outsider”; and if, in spite of 
their unfavorable verdict, the turned-down novel does se 
the light and does catch on with the public, they next pro. 
ceed to review it discouragingly, or preferably to advise 
against its being reviewed at all in their particular organ of 
opinion. 

Thus Du Maurier, the black-and-white artist, did not 
find it easy at first to become a published novelist, and De 
Morgan, the potter, had similar difficulties. The first novels 
of both were slightingly or patronizingly reviewed on our 
side, and these modest authors were surprised and unaffect. 
edly delighted when America redressed the balance and 
placed their works on the shelf of the “ best sellers.” 

If I may venture to refer to my own experiences, they were 
the same. When I finished “The Gay-Dombeys”’ (begun be- 
fore the war), my first long novel — but not my first attempt 
to write a story — I offered it to four of the leading publishers 
in London, all of whom had brought out other books of 
mine without financial disappointment. But each firm in 
succession declined the venture on the “regretful” advice 
of their novelist-reader, generally on the score of the book 
being “‘unusual” in treatment. I was advised either by the 
“reader” or the publisher to stick to my last, to content 
myself with writing works of travel, philology, or history. 
When “The Gay-Dombeys” appeared — and without Mr. 
Wells’s advocacy its typoscript would probably be stil 
lying in a drawer — and when it was from a business point 
of view a paying proposition, novelist-reviewers, especially 
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‘{ they were feminine and young, wrote of me patronizingly 
»; “an amateur,” as though my forty years’ experiences of 
‘fe in four continents weighed nothing against their own 
mine or ten years of Fleet Street, Chelsea, or Bayswater. 
sa matter of fact, I published my first story, ‘The History 
fa Slave,” in 1890, and thereafter wrote many short stories 
for the press and magazines before I began to work on the 
theme of ‘The Gay-Dombeys.” 
To this attempt to restrict the scope and style of fiction 
and to reserve the market for English fiction to a special 
uild, the American public acts as a corrective. Its press 
reviewers, as in the case of Du Maurier and De Morgan and 
many writers of to-day, are indifferent to the pontifications 
of a few book critics in London, or to the still more damning 
Hfact that this or that journal has omitted to review a book 
which is to be offered to an American public. The American 
press seems to me to judge English books on their merits, not 
Scaring whether they were approved of by Mr. X or Y or Z in 
England. Then, by a curious repercussion, should the book 
prove a selling success in America, the sale rises in Great 
|Britain, and the author — or the playwright — is accepted 
Sby the critics as an established writer. 
} And I fancy in a lesser degree there has been counterbal- 
ance of public judgment here in England on American fic- 
tion for the last seventy years. Some of the novels and novel- 
ists you have sent us have been more deeply appreciated on 
this side than in the land of their birth. Thus the two great 
divisions of the English-speaking peoples should maintain 
Free Trade in literature by a healthy rivalry in criticism; 
and make it possible for all forms of coherent literary ex- 
pression to be called into use for writing the novel which 
shall enlist human sympathy and interest, whether or not 
its style or its subject matter meets with academic approval. 


Each in its turn will give a refuge and a hearing to the heretic 
and the innovator. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR FOREIGN TRADR 
By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


N times of serious commercial and financial depression 

and social unrest, the tendency of many to despair un. 

duly of the future is a characteristic that may be natural 

enough, if not justified. But it would seem reasonably 
probable that mankind will always tenaciously protect the 
position which it has won and will put forth the necessary 
effort to repair any damage, even if it should be infinitely 
greater than that which has been occasioned by the recent 
great war. It is true that the shock of this war has been felt 
universally and that the morale of millions of people in many 
countries is at a low ebb. That there has been a very heavy 
blow to the orderly development of international trade 
cannot be denied. 

As a consequence, doubt is now being expressed as to 
whether the United States can hold anything like its present 
important position in international commerce. There are to- 
day many adverse factors which are influencing this com- 
merce. The financial position of European governments is 
serious, their war debts are excessive, and the unlimited 
issuance of paper money and the depreciated exchange values 
have created a serious problem that can probably be solved 
only through assistance from outside sources and after a 
considerable period of time. 

Since these war-harassed nations find the utmost difficulty 
in buying in foreign markets, factories and populations in 
Europe which should be consuming the hides, rubber, metals, 
wool, cotton, wheat, and other products of South America, 
Australia, China, and other countries are idle, and the reper- 
cussion of these conditions is felt the world over. 
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When the situation is studied closely, however, there are 
many indications that restoration is taking place more 
rapidly perhaps than many of us had expected. The trade of 
France, for example, for the current year has shown a favor- 
able balance for the first time in years. People in Germany 
are working industriously, and many branches of manufac- 
ture there are fully active again. Plans for long-term finan- 
cing are developing, and those nations which have surplus 
resources to lend are showing an earnest interest in these pro- 
posals. In Europe, the Ter Meulen scheme, under which it is 
hoped to find in national resources of various kinds adequate 
collateral for loans in the countries needing credit is being 
considered with favor. Austria is to be given twenty years’ 
grace in the payment of her war obligations. In the United 
States the War Finance Corporation and a number of Edge 
Law corporations are active in efforts to ameliorate the diffi- 
cult credit situation and to support the movement of com- 
modities to foreign markets. There is growing everywhere a 
realization of the fact that commodities must go currently 
into consumption, if economic health is to be restored, and 
that, in order to stimulate consumption, long-term credit 
facilities must be established. It is recognized, also, that the 
restoration of world trade and the prosperity of all coun- 
tries depend essentially upon the rehabilitation of Europe. 

The interest of the United States in these matters is obvi- 
ous. Its producing capacity is now so great that there exists 
each year a large surplus beyond domestic needs for raw 
materials, food products, and manufactures. These cannot 
continue to accumulate without causing the most adverse 
effects in our own domestic economic life. Our present carry- 
over of cotton alone, for example, is estimated at 5,000,000 
bales, and there are similar accumulations of copper, sugar, 
and other staples, the sale of which is halted because of the 
depleted consumptive power of European markets. An unin- 
terrupted movement to foreign markets for our commodities 
is now almost essential to our prosperity. There was a time 
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when we could regard the diminution of our export trade 
with comparatively little apprehension, but that period js 
past. We draw upon every foreign market for our curren; 
needs for a variety of food products and for raw materials to 
supply our innumerable factories, and payment should, if 
possible, be made mainly in exports for our purchases of 
coffee, rubber, hides, wool, and other commodities which 
form the list of our imports. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to divert our attention for a 
moment from the difficult and harassing problems of indus. 
try and finance in the United States, with which our minds 
have been so heavily burdened for the past year, and find 
reassurance and a renewal of courage by reviewing the excep. 
tional benefits which our nation enjoys — benefits which are 
so bountiful that they throw our present difficulties into the 
minor relation which they really hold in any analysis of long- 
term American economic life. The elements which constitute 
the basis of prosperity within a nation are its natural re- 
sources of fertile agricultural lands, its forests, its mines of 
iron, copper, and coal, its oil wells, and its manufacturing 
industries, combined with adequate means of transport 
throughout all its area. 

The United States has abundant riches in all these ele- 
ments. The development of its transportation system has far 
outstripped that of any other country. Its railroad mileage is 
the greatest in the world, and its navigable rivers are many. 
The shipping traffic of its Great Lakes alone is far in excess of 
that of many foreign maritime states, and great ocean ports 
are scattered along its thousands of miles of coastline. An 
annual output from its factories of forty or fifty billion dollars 
in value constitutes a record of industrial achievement that 
challenges imagination. Its national wealth is estimated at 
nearly $300,000,000,000, and its foreign loans are now 
probably more than $15,000,000,000. 

When we add to these material assets, however, the capac 
ity of a people numbering 110,000,000, with character and 
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will strongly developed, fortified by a system of universal 
education and including an exceptional proportion of minds 
with inventive skill and business initiative, there is disclosed 
, wealth of resources so mpressive that it should instil abso- 
lute faith that the United States needs only to use its powers 
wisely to carry to success any developments, either in 
domestic or foreign commerce, upon which it may decide to 
fix its purpose. 

No doubt many serious national problems confront us. 
The satisfactory adjustment of the relations of employer and 
employee is perhaps the most puzzling and difficult of all. 
In no other country, however, can be discerned a more wide- 
spread and generous desire to establish such relations upon a 
basis of fairness and to discover sound economic methods 
which will accomplish this result. Tariff legislation may 
seriously hamper or restrict our international trade, unless a 
broader comprehension of the realities of our present posi- 
tion in the world is evidenced in Washington. We cannot sell 
abroad unless we also buy there, but this economic axiom 
seems to be obscured in many legislative minds. 

Nevertheless, our position is so essentially strong that our 
future in foreign trade may truly be said to be substantially 
what we may will to make it. The events of the last ten years 
have rounded out our national equipment for the vigorous 
promotion of international commerce in many directions 
where we were at one time weak. The opportune passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act just before the war led to a striking 
development of our banking system abroad, and to-day there 
are American branch banks in many important commercial 
centres in Europe and, in fact, throughout the world. The 
necessary financial organization to render every phase of 
foreign banking service is now well established. The former 
lack of a merchant marine no longer exists. There has been, 
too, a notable broadening of the mental outlook of the Amer- 
ican people with respect to foreign affairs. Branches of 
American firms are now to be found in practically every 
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country. The number of men trained in foreign banking and 
foreign trade technique is constantly growing, although this 
is still the one comparatively weak element in our organiza. 
tion for the vigorous promotion of overseas trade. 

There are also many commercial organizations, chambers 
of commerce, and trade associations which are active jp 
efforts to promote foreign trade; and in scores of our schools 
and colleges there are available special courses of instruction 
designed to give training in the intricate details of exporting 
and importing and international banking. In addition, there 
is a growing interest in the study of foreign languages. 

Further, when we analyze the character of the export trade 
of the nation to-day, it is at once clear that there is little like. 
lihood that it can be won away from us to any disastrous 
degree if we are reasonably efficient in supporting it, and the 
buying power of the foreign markets can be restored. In 1920, 
there were sixteen classes of commodities of each of which we 
exported more than $100,000,000 in value in that year. These 
were, in the order of importance, raw cotton, wheat, coal and 
coke, automobiles, unmanufactured tobacco, cotton cloths, 
wheat flour, lubricating oil, bacon, lard, illuminating oil, 
copper products, rye, iron and steel sheets and plates, leather, 
gasoline. The total value of these sixteen classes was in excess 
of $4,000,000,000. That of cotton alone was $1,1 36,409,000. 
The advantages which we possess for the production of most 
of the commodities in this list, in relation to any possible com- 
petition, are well known. These exports are specifically the 
evidence of exceptional natural resources and, as in the case 
of automobiles, for example, unusual achievement in quan- 
tity production. In cotton we possess a world monopoly, pro- 
ducing more than sixty per cent of the entire crop; and, al- 
though strenuous efforts are being made to develop other 
cotton-growing areas, it seems very unlikely that our relative 
position can be seriously disturbed. In other agricultural 
products which we export on a large scale, we should hold our 
place if the efforts of our highly organized Department 0! 
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Acriculture and other similar agencies, which are constantly 
spreading instruction in this field, continue to function 
eficiently. 

Special skill in design in machinery of many kinds has 
created a world demand for American products, which, no 
doubt, will persist. Our exports of coal are increasing, and 
more eficient production and transportation should add to 
the importance of this product in our overseas trade. In due 
course of time, American bunkering stations will be estab- 
lished on ocean routes, and these will enable us to meet 
British and other competition on still more favorable terms. 

No doubt there are many classes of manufactures in which 
we shall not be able to hold the export trade that the war 
temporarily diverted to us, especially those articles in which 
labor cost is much higher in the United States than in 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, or Japan. Such competi- 
tion can be overcome only by more efficient production or by 
meeting more closely the foreign labor costs of these products. 

When we weigh the relative importance of our overseas 
markets, it is emphasized that Europe is by far our greatest 
foreign customer. As normal conditions are restored, Europe 
will demand our cotton, metals, food products, and other 
commodities in customary volume. More than half of our 
total exports go directly east across the Atlantic. It is for 
this reason that the prompt rehabilitation of trade and indus- 
try, production and consumption, in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent are so vitally important to the United States. 

Our near neighbors — Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and other 
countries north of the Panama Canal — take about one- 
fourth of our exports. We have a special advantage in the 
Cuban market through the tariff preference accorded to 
American products. The volume of our constantly growing 
Canadian and Mexican trade we can seriously affect only by 
legislation or diplomatic action; but if these are wise, we need 


have little fear with respect to the future of our commerce 
with these countries. 
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The South American market is likely to be somewhat out 
of perspective in the conception which many Americans have 
of our foreign trade. While it does constitute a great potential 
outlet for our products, its seventy odd millions of people jn 
1920 bought about eight per cent of our exports; and much 
of our present trade there is likely to shrink and, in fact. js 
now shrinking as a result of keenly renewed competition 
from Europe. Both racial ties and means of transportation, 
combined with large investments of European capital, tend 
to bind these Latin republics far more closely to European 
sources of supply than to our own. The per capita purchasing 
power and the standards of living in most South American 
countries are comparatively low, with the exception of the 
Argentine Republic, which holds an exceptionally high record 
in purchases from foreign markets. Our future trade in this 
part of the world is probably secure with respect to a consid- 
erable number of export products, such as coal, for example; 
but its development on any ascending scale in the face of 
active competition from Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan will be the result of further liberal invest- 
ment of American capital there, in addition to large interests 
which we now hold in mining, oil wells, and in the meat-pack- 
ing industry. If we are not prepared to make such an invest- 
ment, our trade with South America will continue to consti- 
tute a relatively minor proportion of our overseas commerce. 

When we turn our eyes across the Pacific towards the 
markets of the Far East, we see, as in South America, that 
the future of our trade there will depend upon the initiative 
and vigor with which we seize the opportunities to share in 
the development of countries where little progress can take 
place without aid from Occidental nations. India may be con- 
sidered as, in the main, a market preserve for British manv- 
facturers, but in spite of this, America in recent years has 
gained a considerable trade there in such exports as automo- 
biles and certain other manufactures of special types. 

There is now some American investment in the Dutch East 
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Indies and in China. In the latter country especially the 
United States may play an important and helpful rdle if it 
will, although the political problems of our relations with the 
East are admittedly still to be solved. Japan, as is natural 
enough, regards China as the logical market for her develop- 

» manufactures, although the Chinese themselves are not 
entirely cordial to her commercial invasion. Already Japan 
-ontrols extensive coal and iron resources in China, and in 
Manchuria practically dominates the commercial situation. 
There are many hopeful evidences, however, that there is a 
strong desire in Japan, as in the United States, and Europe, 
for a peaceful solution of the difficult situation in the Far 
East. The political weakness of China is apparently so funda- 
mental that improvement in administration there must be 
efected through aid from without; and it seems far preferable 
that this aid should be given through the co-operation of 
other interested nations, rather than by granting a dominant 
interest tO any one power. 

In 1920, we bought from Asia goods to the value of 

283,801,000, and we sold $772,000,000 or nine per cent of 
our exports. In the markets of Africa, Australia, and else- 
where, it is probable that we shall continue to enjoy a fair 
volume of export trade in selected commodities where our 
competitive position is strong. 

| believe that the vital necessity to-day, if the prosperity 
{the world is to be renewed and if our own foreign trade is 
to continue its development, is the prompt restoration of 
Europe. The United States cannot safely evade the duty of 
aiding in every way possible any plan which is economically 
sound and which promises to help the situation in that part 
the world. Our strength should supplement Europe’s weak- 
ness for a considerable period before Europe can be fully 
restored to financial and commercial stability. Our assistance 
will naturally be through the shipment of food, raw materials, 
machinery, and other supplies which will stimulate produc- 
tion and restore healthful economic conditions. Payment to 
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exporters must be made possible by a very considerah): 
American investment in long-term foreign securities, but ths 
reward will finally be found in the stabilization of trade and 
finance in every country. I believe that the passions of wa; 
are slowly but surely dying out in Europe and that the norma! 
impulses of men for useful and sustained production ate re. 
turning to populations at present struggling against appall. 
ing handicaps, which they cannot overcome alone. Our assist. 
ance is almost imperative, as America leads in the control 
resources which can help most effectively. Increased thrif 
and greater efficiency in production will be called for op 
our part, in view of the important domestic industrial and 
financial difficulties with which we have to deal. 

It may seem strange to suggest that the United States 
should make special efforts and subject itself to sacrifices jn 
order to assist European nations at a time when conditions at 
home are not as prosperous as they might and ultimately wil! 
be; but to many of us it appears that such efforts and sacri. 
fices are essential and that our own well-being cannot be pro- 
tected unless we follow this policy. The nations of the world 
are now so dependent upon one another and upon the con- 
stant flow of products between them that full prosperity can- 
not be regained in any one of them unless the present cond- 
tions which clog and interrupt this flow are overcome. Unless 
all countries co-operate in the task of restoration, each wil 
suffer from the continuance of such conditions of unemploy- 
ment and financial and trade stagnation as are now to be 
seen in Central Europe. 

The statement that “in America lies the hope of the 
world” has been heard again and again in recent months 
from European observers of world affairs. And it is true ina 
very real sense in trade and finance that the wisdom of the 
policies adopted and the action taken by this nation will have 
a dominant influence upon the prosperity of every country 
during the years immediately in the future. 


At 
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TWO SONGS FOR SOLITUDE 
By SARA TEASDALE 


The Crystal Gazer 


SHALL gather myself into myself again, 
] I shall take my scattered selves and make them one, 
| shall fuse them into a polished crystal ball 

Where I can see the moon and the flashing sun. 


| shall sit like a sibyl, hour after hour intent, 
Watching the future come and the present go — 
And the little shifting pictures of people rushing 
In tiny self-importance to and fro. 


The Solitary 
Let them think I love them more than I do, 
Let them think I care, though I go alone, 
If it lifts their pride, what is it to me 
Who am self-complete as a flower or a stone? 


It is one to me that they come or go 
If | have myself and the drive of my will, 
And strength to climb on a summer night 
And watch the stars swarm over the hill. 


My heart has grown rich with the passing of years, 
I have less need now than when I was young 
To share myself with every comer, 
Or shape my thoughts into words with my tongue. 





PROTESTANTISM AND THE MASSEs 
By JAMES J. COALE 


OR almost a generation, a vigorous discussion in the 
Protestant churchesof America has centred about the 
human problemsof industry. Nearly twenty years ago 
Dr. Josiah Strong, in “The Next Great Awakening.” 

predicted unequivocally that American Protestantism would 
shortly enter upon a new phase. In the changing society 
brought about by the phenomenal development of the manu. 
facturing and commercial life of the nation, the old individ. 
ualism which had until then characterized the spirit and 
methods of the church, would thenceforth prove inadequate. 
Instead, the essentially Christian spirit of the churches 
would be challenged by the new social problems that indus- 
trialism was bringing in its train. Dr. Strong was confident 
that these questions would not only modify radically the 
programme of the churches, but would also create a new in- 
terest in Christianity — a novel sort of ‘revival’ — would 
bring about, in short, the “next great awakening.” 

The outcome has not been what Dr. Strong predicted. 
There has been no great awakening, no revival; and certain}; 
no one would claim that industrial problems had been the 
cause of an increased interest in religion. 

On the contrary, the economic and social problems have 
brought just the confusion of counsel in the church that has 
characterized their discussion in the political field. An ultra- 
conservative group denies that there are any social problems 
worthy of consideration. The view is expressed by others that 
these questions adjust themselves automatically by the natural 
working of the laws of supply and demand, and are nothing 
for the church to worry about; or, granting that there were 
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wrongs in the social relations growing out of industry, these 
were attended to, once for all, by the great Rooseveltian 
-eforms. Government action from time to time is declared by 
come to be the proper method; the church has other matters 
«) be concerned about, and the problems of industry are 
sone of its affair. And there is also a group which upholds all 
chat the socially-minded leaders in the church have claimed. 

With so many and such divergent views, it is no wonder 
that the church is confused by their discussion. The church 
cannot dodge the issue, nor can it settle it. It is a perennial 
source of debate. Commissions have been appointed to inves- 
tigate the problem by practically every Protestant denomina- 
ion. Administrative.agencies on social service have a more 
or less prominent place in the benevolent machinery of most 
of the denominations. The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has a Commission on Social Service to 
represent United Protestantism in the effort to study and 
solve the big industrial problems before society. 

But after years of debate, after pronouncements of all sorts 
on the social question by the churches, and the setting up of 
administrative machinery, the Protestant churches are no 
nearer unanimity on the subject than they were in the begin- 
ning. Minority groups can manoeuvre their denominations 
into formal expression on industrial wrongs, and certain 
principles of reform, but the expression may be given the lie 
by the practice of powerful laymen, and the problem itself 
denied from many a pulpit. 

When the church in any organic way moves into the 
industrial field, in the attempt to study and remedy existing 
wrongs, it often courts disaster. It may be a coincidence that 
the Interchurch World Movement came to an abrupt and 
untimely end with the pubiication of the report of the com- 
mission appointed to study the steel strike, but there are 
those who profess to discern a clear relation of cause and 
effect. There is a widespread impression that if the church 
wants the funds from “‘big business” to carry out its benev- 
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olent programme, it must not meddle in the affairs of indys. 
try. Some pastors know what it means to attempt to bring 
any methods of coercion to bear upon local industries t 
make them deal justly. They discover that paths may leag 
from factory offices to quarters whence swift and summary 
punishment may reward their rashness. . 

Since legislation by the denominations separately and 
jointly on social and industrial problems has not brought 
about unanimity, and since they have not yet exhibited 
marked ability as agents for industrial reform, it seems to 
some that the Protestant churches have reached an impasse, 
Many of their adherents both clergymen and laymen are leay. 
ing the church in despair, not because of a lessened faith in 
Christianity but because of a feeling of futility in working 
through the church. They are turning to other agencies. Yet, 
at the same time, there is no organization having for its pur. 
pose amelioration of industrial and social conditions that 
does not go at one time or another to the church for aid. Even 
the Socialist party, unofficially, to be sure, has been known 
to seek most fervently the co-operation of Christian people. 
Unquestionably, the influence of the church, as such, has 
been felt in whatever progress has been made in improving 
industrial conditions. 

And here the matter stands to-day. If the church could 
ignore entirely the whole industrial problem many of its 
members would be satisfied; on the other hand, there are also 
many who feel to-day convinced more than ever that indus- 
trial relations must constitute a part of the field which the 
Christian church is to exploit. From this confusion the church 
must find a way out. 

For the church’s own life is bound up in the industrial 
problem. The sphere of the church has been shifted from the 
country-side and the far western frontier to the big city. The 
census figures have revealed a momentous change in the drift 
of population, in America and throughout the whole world, 
towards the city, and the influence of the rural district has 
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been lessened. This familiar phenomenon has brought about 
, whole new set of social problems, and no organization has 
been more affected by the growth of the big industrial centre 
than the Christian church. 

The development of the industrial life of the nation has 
-reated the cities and has drawn together that array of men, 
women, and children who make industry possible and profit- 
able. The human army, assembled in the big city, easily 
accessible and living compactly together, obviously invites 
exploitation by the Christian church. But what are the facts? 
The church in the city has not kept pace with the growth in 
population. In the face of advancing waves of new people, 
hundreds of churches have retreated to the remote and com- 
paratively sparsely settled edges of the city. Making due 
allowance for mission work and institutional churches main- 
tained at great expense, a large part of the record of the 
Protestant church in this field must be set down as a failure. 

This has been accounted for by the divergence of religious 
belief on the part of these new elements in the population. 
Many industrial workers are aliens, with religious back- 
grounds formed by generations of Catholic and Jewish 
training. It is easy to draw the conclusion that Protestantism 
has nothing for these people and to abandon any but a per- 
functory effort to introduce to them the essentials of the 
faith. But this explanation of the comparative failure of Prot- 
estantism to function among the industrial population of the 
cities leaves outof account the great numbers of people who are 
no longer interested in the faith of their fathers. It also runs 
counter to one of Protestantism’s most cherished practices. 
For the church, which with such confidence sends mission- 
aries to Catholicism and paganism abroad, is inconsistent 
in confessing that it has no effective message for, or ability to 
reach, the adherents of other faiths at its doors. All this is 
familiar ground to students of the problem. Yet is not the 
reason why Protestantism is in danger of failing in the large 
cities that the majority of church members do not seriously 
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want to have the great masses of the people united with the 
church, or, to put it another way, are unwilling to pay the 
price of successful dealing with the masses of industrial 
workers? 

Protestantism at one stroke isolates itself from a large part 
of the population because of its views regarding property. The 
Protestant church has inherited certain traditions about the 
sanctity of private property, and the ethics emphasized by 
Protestantism are property ethics. It is the church of the 
business man and represents his point of view. 

There is abundant reason for this. From the old pioneer 
days on, it has been a sign of almost moral inferiority in this 
country for a man to be without some property. The thrifty 
man, who denied himself present satisfactions, in the earnest 
expectation of larger accumulations later on, was commend. 
able. Private property has long been regarded as the test of a 
man’s willingness to work hard, and to conserve his earnings 
by frugal living and the denial of frivolous desires. Possession 
was a mark of strength of character. Conversely, not to pos- 
sess, however condoned, in reality meant shiftless and weak 
character. 

People holding these views have too often dominated the 
Protestant church, and their opinions persist. Given the rural 
economic conditions of the pioneer period, few would dispute 
this doctrine. But in the complex conditions of modern indus- 
try, it is by no means evident that possession is a token of 
moral superiority. Powers of acquisition may belong to char- 
acters by no means praiseworthy. Great possessions may 
come through the unaided efforts of individuals; but they 
may be the result of profiting, in one form or another, from 
the labor of others. The results of this point of view are two- 
fold: an undue adulation of the wealthy, and a frequent con- 
tempt and unconcern for the disinherited and outcast of out 
industrial system — the masses, the industrial workers who 
own no property. 

The Protestant church as a whole seems most solicitous !or 
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those who need it least. It sets itself to win and to hold those 
who represent property. To them it gives its ablest ministers, 
for them it builds the best equipped and noblest structures, 
and for them it provides the sweetest music by the best 
artists. Noting theexceptions that might be mentioned, surely 
nobody will dispute the trend of the Protestant church’s 
efort towards the people of wealth. It has been true, in part, 
hecause the church people have been the kind who would 
naturally prosper, and the church has in many cases followed 
them to the more desirable residence districts of the city 
and to the suburbs. 

It is not hard to understand why the average minister is 
attracted to the church where the people of means congre- 
gate. The intellectual stimulus of leading the religious think- 
ing of cultured people, the association with those who have 
had the opportunity and the means to get about the world, 
and the flattering reception of the minister as an intellectual 
and social equal of superior people, wholly aside from the 
increased stipend and higher standards of living, fully 
account for the charm of such pastorates. 

Not only the ministry but the church as a whole holdsthe 
wealthy congregation in high honor. Like the Horse Leach’s 
daughters, the benevolences of the Protestant churches con- 
tinually cry “Give! Give!’”’ Appeals have mounted up till 
within one year the aggregate of the benevolent funds of the 
American Protestant churches has reached more than a 
billion of dollars. And the congregation has come to be meas- 
ured by its giving power. Educational propaganda regarding 
stewardship has been sent broadcast throughout the church, 
which extols giving as giving and does not stress the objec- 
tives sought by the gifts. Whether so intended, or not, the 
result has been to increase the importance of the large giver, 
the man of wealth. The benevolent boards seek out this man 
to sit in their councils. They cannot “carry on” without 
him. The philanthropic business man with his cheque-book 
has thus become one of the chief concerns of the churches. 
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This brief analysis seeks merely to account for the trend of 
the Protestant church during the period of the industri 
development of America; and from it we may draw the cop. 
clusion that the Protestant church has been caught in a snare 
that it could hardly have escaped. It is largely committe 
to the point of view of the possessing element; its energies 
have been bent to hold to this group. : 

This is not to say that all Protestants are wealthy, or even 
that all of the Protestant membership hold to any giver 
ethics regarding property. But the exceptions do not destroy 
the fact, which is common knowledge, that the Protestant 
church is the church of people who have been on the whole 
successful, and the average Protestant church dearly loves 
those possessing the outward and visible signs of success, 
Holding such views, Protestantism, as a whole, tends to be 
very conservative regarding property. It is complacent 
about the status quo. Its God is the God of things a 
they are, who does not want the social order radically 
changed. These views are not formulated; they are not 
given much public expression. But it has been almost inevi- 
table that the Protestant church to-day should hold them, 
and hold them with a certain pride. 

Now, it is by just such views that the Protestant church 
shuts itself off from the contact with large elements of the 
population. It has no great desire to bring in the unsuccessful, 
propertyless, unskilled toiler. Whoever is disposed to deny 
this statement must answer the question whether the aver- 
age church seeks as earnestly to enlist the average working- 
man as it does the man or woman of means. The leaders in 
the church generally take issue with the leaders of labor on 
the attitude of the latter towards property. 

This conflict of opinion is nowhere more marked than on 
the subject of “getting ahead,” which is so important an item 
in the successful man’s creed and is essentially opposed to the 
view of organized labor. He believes in pushing on to greatet 
self-aggrandizement, by every legitimate means within his 
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ower. It is much to the individual’s credit, according to his 
power. 


view, to outstrip his fellows in the industrial struggle. A 
whole philosophy is built up on this thesis. Journals devoted 
to the spread of this gospel of “Success have a wide vogue. 
From this view the union workman dissents. He holds that 
the interests of his group are superior to his interests as an 
‘ndividual. He has been taught, rightly or wrongly, to believe 
that powers greater than his fellow-craftsmen possess will, 
in the keen struggle of industry, be used to their injury. The 
workman who can under high pressure lay two thousand 
bricks a day, and who will lay only a thousand, or the dex- 
terous woman at the power sewing-machine, who refuses to 
turn out the full product she is capable of, is often actuated 
by a moral principle which runs athwart the industrial ethics 
of the employers; and a fundamental antagonism results. 

More bitter is the attitude of Protestantism towards those 
who question the present social order, and who propose some- 
thing new in its place. The attempt is constantly made to 
force the word “Socialist” to connote something morally 
reprehensible. All social radicals are said to be alike, all 
“Red,” all dangerous. And Protestantism has little use forany 
of them. It can persecute cruelly the minister who seriously 
announces himself friendly to some of the aims of Socialism. 
No matter how earnest his moral convictions may be, or 
through what experience of exploitation of human life he has 
become a critic of the social order, the church, generally 
speaking, wants none of him. 

Subjectively, then, Protestantism is bewildered by the 
problem presented by the nation’s toilers and is reluctant to 
try to reach them. It does not usually seek to have them in 
its membership; it dislikes the views of many of them, and 
strongly opposes the views of others. The irony of this is that 
inmany cases Protestant churches are being driven out of the 


working communities. It is only when they are in places sur- 


rounded by those holding their own views that they can, 
as a rule, make a successful stand. 
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Objectively, the Protestant church is exposed to a volume 
of criticism, of which it is largely ignorant. Among the work. 
ing classes it appears as the apologist for the existing indus. 
trial order. Those who suffer from, or are antagonistic to, 
conditions as they are, identify the church with the whole 
scheme of things, and the church is unable to give proof of 
detachment. 

Again, the Protestant church appears patronizing to many 
people. Especially is this the case where much money from 
outside a community is spent on mission buildings, even when 
the equipment of these is designed to meet real social needs, 
The class-conscious labor groups would scorn to avail them- 
selves of something “‘ handed to them.” They are always look- 
ing for motives. As in welfare work in industry, where great 
sums may be spent, ostensibly in the interest of the working 
people, the cautious wage-earner believes “there is a catch in 
it somewhere,” so in any religious enterprise involving the 
expenditure of much money, the people are hard to convince 
that it is disinterested. Here is one simple explanation of the 
disappointment over the meagre returns from many religious 
enterprises. 

Is there any place in the councils of the Protestant church 
for the leaders of the laboring groups in this country? Appar- 
ently not. So far as I know, notone denominational benevolent 
board in this country to-day has a labor leader sitting in its 
councils or acting as its executive. Neither has the Y. M. C. 
A., locally or nationally. The captains of industry, as has 
already been noted, are more than welcome, but not the 
spokesmen for labor. Such an omission is too pointed not to 
be seen and appreciated in its true meaning by the laboring 
men and women. And it is not because the labor movement 
has not produced some capable Christian men. The treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor a few years ago was an 
earnest church member, but was given no recognition by any 
of the benevolent boards of his church. 

That Protestantism is not gaining on the population in 
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this country, its leaders are well aware. It is a time of much 
experiment and planning. Within the denominations, there is 
a stirring of the forces. An aggressive programme, to be 
fnanced by enormous budgets, has been set up since the war 
in practically every Protestant body. A trenchant method of 
preaching is being sought which will reach those outside of 
the church. Efforts are being made to bring the scattered 
forces of the denominations together for united effort. The 
Interchurch World Movement was attempted in the hope of 
bringing about “the great awakening.” That this is to be the 
last effort of the sort is most improbable. The benevolent 
boards of the denominations for work in this country and 
abroad have long since formed their councils for mutual aid 
and conference, and there is an incalculable moral force in 
American Protestantism which is seeking to find adequate 
expression in the effort to meet the needs of the world to-day. 

Are the Protestant churches prepared to face realities? To 
change radically their attitude towards peo»le? That atti- 
tude is hard to define. It is not exactly exclusiveness, at least 
not consciously, it is rather a supreme indifference to people 
notof their kind; and even of this indifference they are scarcely 
aware. But any student of the question cannot fail to see that 
there is lacking in Protestantism to-day the passionate love 
for mankind that characterized the Christian church, espe- 
cially in its beginnings. 

The New Testament brings out the fact that a drastic 
choice of human material for the growing church was several 
times forced upon the leaders of the church, and in each case 
a radical course was adopted. Paul turned to the Goyim, the 
Gentiles, as the alternative to a narrow, exclusive policy for 
which his colleagues contended. History affords few more stir- 
ring, more dramatic climaxes than this surrendering of indi- 
vidual prestige, social advantage, and racial pride for the 
sake of the great unnamed, undistinguished masses. After 
his more or less successful encounter with the leading expo- 
nents of Greek culture, Paul deliberately joined himself to 
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the riffraff of Corinth, and gathered together a Corinthian 
church, which must have appeared unspeakably common t 
the cultured people of the city; and it is Paul himself who tells 
us that few of these latter would have anything to do with 
the Christian enterprise in their midst. 

When writing from Rome to the patrician Philemon, Pay! 
enjoined him to take back his runaway slave, Onesimus, “no 
longer as a slave, but more than a slave, a brother beloved” 
(and to save the transaction from cant) “both in the flesh 
and in the Lord.” Further, he emphasized the seriousness of 
the request, by asking that Philemon receive the slave as 
hewould Paul himself. No braver words than these were ever 
written. Paul knew the danger of interfering in the relations 
of master and slave, and he realized clearly enough what it 
might mean in the sort of society that obtained in the Roman 
empire when he put himself down on the level of the slave. 

Is there this spirit in the Protestant church to-day? The 
future of Protestantism is bound up in the answer to that 
question. Let there be no misunderstanding about this. The 
cost of such a spirit is terrific, not in money merely, but in the 
surrender of pride and prejudice. When the Protestant church 
is willing to pay the price, it will become an efficient instru- 
ment for social righteousness. It will win or lose in America 
according to the measure of its success or failure in the 
American city. The harvest truly is plenteous. The hour for 
“the next great awakening”’ has arrived. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RADICAL 
By STEWART PATON 


HERE seem to be a good many people who are very 
much concerned about the question whether civi- 
lization, having reached its highest point of devel- 
opment, has begun to decline. Some Jeremiahs are 

lamenting that the human race, having passed through the 
period of infancy, youth, and manhood, has already reached 
old age. As a matter of fact, there is plenty of evidence that 
man is still in a very early period of his development. He has 
always treated his brain, for example, very much in the same 
manner that a child does a complicated toy, and he takes 
little trouble to find out how to use this organ to the best 
advantage. Like a child, he has done a good deal to impair 
its efficiency, and he only appeals for aid in learning how to 
manipulate it after serious damage has been done to the 
machinery. 

One result of this childish attitude has been the develop- 
ment of a sentimental and rhetorical, but not intelligent, 
interest in discussing the matters affecting his welfare such 
as peace and sanity, while he actually undertakes very little 
in a sane way to find out which processes should be culti- 
vated and which eliminated, in order to develop a rational 
and peaceful attitude of mind. He wishes intemperately for 
international peace and sanity, but he takes few steps based 
upon any scientific knowledge of human behavior to bring 
about the fulfilment of his dreams. Although a large part of 
the world since 1914 has shown signs of insanity, so far as 
we know, the signs of sanity and the methods available for 
promoting sane thinking and acting have not even been dis- 
cussed by any peace commission or conference, organized 
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with the express purpose of assisting to restore peace and 
sanity throughout the world. The scientific resources of the 
nation were mobilized effectively to wage war, but little 
attention has been given to using a similar degree of intelli. 
gence to draw up a rational programme for establishing and 
maintaining peace. A step in this, the right direction, would 
be more reassuring of the ultimate establishment of world 
peace than are hysterical pleas for disarmament and foolish 
talk about having fought a war to end all wars. 

A definition of sanity that takes cognizance of the recent 
advances made in the study of human behavior would be 
about as follows: a body-mind organization that enables 
man to use to advantage his capacity for rational thought 
and action in meeting the critical situations of life. This is a 
biological definition, and, for reasons we shall attempt to 
explain, it is broader and more practical than the usual def. 
nition expressed in purely psychological terms. Sanity cannot 
be judged merely by intelligence tests nor by what a person 
feels and thinks, but by what a person does. 

In order to explain why action is such an important factor 
in our definition, it is necessary to recall a few of the principal 
relations between mind and body, some of the characteristics 
of the organization of the sound body that are essential for 
the mental organization expressed in the sound mind. 

One of the striking traits of all living organisms is a deep- 
seated primitive urge to action. “Activity” has been well 
said to be “the cardinal fact of life.’”” This primitive urge to 
action appears in living beings long before the functions of 
feeling (using the word in the conventional sense) and think- 
ing are differentiated. Activity is the cardinal fact of the life 
of the amoeba as well as man. The movements, however, that 
are the product of muscular responses expressing this activity 
begin with the sponges. The muscular system represented in 
the sponges is millions of years older than the nervous sys- 
tem, which came relatively late in evolutionary history. 
When the nervous system appeared, long after the capacity 
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« act had developed, the machinery necessary for feeling 
and thinking at last became a part of the living organism. 
Since the sequence in the evolution of functions was first, 
action, followed much later by feeling and thinking, we see 
chat there is an excellent historical reason for judging people 
not by feelings or thoughts but by their deeds. Although it 
goes almost without saying that we can get a much better 


idea of the foundations of character by studying a person’s 
acts than we can by recording our impressions of feelings and 
thoughts, there are relatively few students of human nature 
who understand the biological soundness of this view. 

Many people do not realize the intimate bearing the motor 
responses have upon the mental life; nor do they grasp the 
idea that the adaptation of any organism to its environment 
by movement satisfies very fundamental needs. In satisfying 
these needs we notice that the movements of the more primi- 
tive types of animals are not so nicely proportioned to the 
stimulus as are those represented in the manipulative 
activities of the higher organisms. 

In every well-organized, well-balanced personality, ample 
provision exists in a properly adjusted muscular system for 
making effort effectual by well-graded, discriminating move- 
ments. These movements form an important partof the back- 
ground of that consciousness of preparedness for action in 
emergencies that contributes to the definite, sustaining sense 
of unity of the personality. A person who is not prepared to 
act suffers a “dislocation of body and soul,” and cannot use 
all his brain power to the best advantage. 

The Greek recognized the important rdle of muscular reac- 
tions in the development and organization of a personality. 
He also understood as do few of the modern advocates of 
classical culture that the organization of the personality 
depended to a considerable extent upon the co-ordination 
and integration of movement, and he also appreciated the 
effect of graceful posture and action upon the finer senti- 
ments and the entire intellectual life. It was very unfortunate 
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for the human race when the mediaeval idea was promyl. 
gated that the sound, well-organized body with well-adjuste 
muscular functions was not a necessary correlative of ; 
sound, well-organized mind. 

The lower animals, in facing critical situations, often seem 
to waste energy as the result of their ungraded and indis. 
criminate responses. We may find exactly the same kind of 
reactions lacking in discrimination taking place in the higher 
animals. If a nerve, for example, is directly stimulated, the 
immediate response in the muscle is one that is not propor. 
tionate to the excitation. There is a certain point at which 
reaction quite independent of the strength of the stimulus 
occurs. This kind of reaction is what the physiologist has 
called the“‘all or none” reaction. No matter what the strength 
of the stimulus may be, the reaction of a fixed type not graded 
to the stimulus follows. Of course, when in reactions that are 
not well graded to meet the situations immediately confront. 
ing the person energy is dissipated, the desired result is sel- 
dom accomplished. Because our primitive instinctive reac- 
tions are of this character, it is necessary in the interest of the 
conservation of energy that they should be modified and 
brought more or less under the control of higher forms of 
responses, and in some instances their lines of discharge are 
actually determined by rational choice. In the condition we 
call insanity, there is a return to the more primitive, imper- 
fectly graded, and indiscriminate types of reaction. 

In marked contrast with these primitive, ungraded reac- 
tions are the well-co-ordinated and finely adjusted move- 
ments of the man of culture. His general bearing, gestures, 
facial expression, and vocal intonations indicate to what 
extent the muscular system expresses the organization of the 
personality. We should not, however, make the mistake of 
trying to measure the degree of successful organization of the 
muscular system in terms of strength, as precise and well- 
correlated movement is a much better indication of well- 
adapted function. Under great stress and in periods of emo- 
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jonal excitement there is a marked tendency to revert to the 
more primitive, uncontrolled type of muscular reaction. For 
example, in so-called cases of shell-shock, when the directing 
‘nfuence of the cerebral cortex has been inhibited, a soldier 
who has had a remarkable record for bravery may suddenly 
bolt from the field of battle, driven by primitive instinct, and 
fail to perform his military duty. 

Another featureof the well-ordered body is the appropriate- 
ness of reactions to the occasion. A body that is well-adjusted 
to its environment responds not only with well-graded move- 
ments but also with those apprepriate to the occasion. On 
the other hand, whenever the physical organization is con- 
stantly preparing a person for flight or for indulging his 
aggressive, self-protecting, pugnacious instincts, we are 
struck by the lack of discrimination and the inappropriate- 
ness of the responses. 

These principles, which hold true for the physical organi- 
zation are applicable to the mental organization. The sane, 


| well-balanced personality responds with well-graded and 


appropriate reactions whenever stimulated. Often an indis- 
criminate and inappropriate physical reaction is an indica- 
tion of mental disorganization. It is not difficult to find plenty 
of examples of people who react on the “‘all ornone”’ principle 
—a reaction that interferes with reason and dissipates a 
great deal of energy. Whenever a readjustment in their life is 
necessary these “‘all or none-ers”’ try to effect a successful 
adaptation by over-responding to the needs of the occasion. 
Their exaggerated and inappropriate motor reactions, of 
course, have a very disturbing influence upon the organiza- 
tion of character. 

When the muscular machinery by which we accomplish 
our purpose and satisfy our desires acting under the control 
of the brain and nervous system operates effectively and with 
the minimum expenditure of energy, we are rewarded by a 
definite sense of adequacy that is responsible for a wholesome 
teeling of independence and satisfaction. This is the basis of 
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that real independence which is neither experienced no 
appreciated by many political orators or well-advertise 
champions of liberty and independence. The sense of ade. 
quacy associated with well-directed, successful effort is one of 
the chief co-ordinating and unifying forces in every persop. 
ality; and when a person is fortunate enough to possess it, hs 
or she is not dependent upon the success of some particular 
class for happiness. 

Gradually we are beginning to appreciate the dominating 
influence of fundamental motor attitudes in shaping om 
wishes. As a matter of fact, our wishes mark the direction 
given to a large extent by the muscular machinery to the 
current of our activities. For this reason the character of our 
wishes is an excellent indication of the success actually 
attained in establishing fundamentally sound relationships 
with the environment in the struggle to adjust our daily life. 
These relationships follow three lines along which the forces 
shaping a personality are directed. From one the idea of self 
develops, while a second expresses the individual’s relations 
to the herd (the social instincts), and the third includes those 
connected with the perpetuation of the race (the sexual 
instincts). A sane, well-balanced person is an expression of 
properly adjusted self, herd, and sex relationships. 

The reactions by which these relations are established and 
maintained are marked, as we have pointed out, both by 
their gradation and appropriateness, but they are also 
registered in a sense of satisfaction or achievement exper'- 
enced in meeting and overcoming difficulties. Under ordinary 
circumstances, in this registration of adequacy we have an 
excellent indication that the physical and mental organiza- 
tions are functioning properly, enabling the individual satis- 
factorily to adjust those relationships upon which a well- 
organized personality rests. 

Any serious or permanent interference with the physical 
organization is usually quickly reflected in a diminished sense 
of well-being, and if this defect is not quickly recognized and 
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emedied, the person so afflicted is driven to find some form of 
ompensation. In the effort to find a substitute for a defective 
sense of normal self-sufficiency, the personality is disturbed 
o such a degree that the capacity to reason intelligently is 


handicapped. 


The sane man or woman is not only buoyed up in an 
emergency by a definite, sustaining sense of having made 
ood in facing critical situations, but the well-balanced rela- 
tionships make it possible to use all available brain power to 
the best advantage. The person who is both physically and 
mentally competent to face life as it is does not evade any 
personal problem, personal experience, or personal responsi- 
bility by attempting to shift the issue to the consideration of 
vague class problems, indefinite experiences, and obscure 
responsibilities. 

When the emotional preparedness is sufficient to meet the 
ordinary exigencies of life a person is not driven to find some 
temporary substitutes in wishful thinking in order to direct 
attention away from the primitive, deep-seated but unsatis- 
fied urge to action. The concrete situation expressed in con- 
crete terms, and leading to the formulation of a concrete, 
clearly defined plan always acts as a stimulus to the well- 
organized personality to rationalize situations intelligently. 

The most recently acquired and most highly prized func- 
tions — those expressed in rational thought and action — are 
the first to be disturbed as they were the last to be acquired. 


s Any interference with the balance existing between the self, 


herd, and sex relations is bound, unless corrected, to precipi- 
tate serious troubles. Since the organization of the person- 
ality is disturbed by depreciation of the feeling of com- 
petency, various subterfuges may be used in the effort to 
hide the fact that the bottom has fallen out of the personality. 

Of course, innumerable symptoms may arise in the struggle 
to compensate for the gnawing, disorganizing feelings of inep- 
titude and incompetency. One very familiar example is that 
of the egotist. The egotist is the product of artificially rein- 
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forced self-relationships that partially compensate for , 
fundamental sense of inadequacy. In great contrast at the 
present moment with the egotist is the type of unstable p 
sonality in which there is a marked over-emphasizing of th 
herd instinct in order to conceal the deficiency of genuine 
social instincts. This kind of compensation for difficulties 
experienced in establishing the right kind of social relations 
is expressed in the radical Socialism of the day. The radicaj 
who talks so muchabout his love of the people and the masses, 
is not any surer of the basis of his humanitarianism than js 
the man sure of his honesty who boasts publicly of possessing 
this particular virtue. 

If the emotional and mental attitudes of the present radical 
leaders throughout the world are closely studied, we find 
plenty of evidence of the desirability (if we expect to main- 
tain a fair degree of rational control over our behavior) of 
withholding acceptance of the views these revolutionists 
advocate. Evidently they are ignorant of the fact that it is 
only after millions of years that man has succeeded in devel- 
oping a physical organization which provides for the careful 
gradation of response to stimulus, and also for determining 
the appropriateness of his reactions. Nor do they seem to 
understand the importance of refraining from advocating 
the adoption of a social system of which the best that can be 
said is that it is the conception not of sound minds but of 
those weakened by a feeling of inadequacy. 

Most of the radical systems of reform do not express the 
constructive forces in the personality, but try to supply some 
form of compensation for people who have never definitely 
experienced the stabilizing sense of achievement. 

The revolutionist as a rule dodges his own personal prob- 
lems and quickly learns to hate people who face reality since 
they remind him of the difficulties from which he has tried to 
escape. The intense hatred of the radical Socialist for what he 
calls the capitalistic class is a projection of the self-hatred he 
has for his own failure to govern himself,and it is this personal 
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for a defect that makes the emotion so intense and leads so rapidly 
t the I . the development of obsessions and fixed ideas. 

> per. One of the chief evidences, then, that the physical organi- 
f the HM ation is intact and functioning normally is the definite but 
vuine al-important sense of adequacy that forms the basis of a well- 
ilties balanced personality. This sense of accomplishment and the 
tions HM appreciation of being emotionally equal to the occasion is a 


dical Measure of a person’s preparedness for actual life. If anyone 
Sses, M4. the result of a poor physical or mental organization is de- 
an is prived for any considerable period of time of a feeling of ade- 
Sing quacy, a series of defense reactions or partial compensations 
. _ BB isquickly built up. Something has to be done and done quickly 
ical HMM to prop up the personality and relieve the inadequate person 
ind i ofa vague but discomforting feeling of not being able to fall 
ain- H@ back upon reason to assist him in meeting critical situations. : 
1& He knows that he cannot throw himself heart and soul into : 
_— any undertaking. Because he is crippled emotionally, instinct 
“ cannot be directed intelligently nor sentiment be properly 
vel. organized; so he marches forth to his daily battles as dejected 
etul as soldiers who have little confidence in their commander. 
ing The result of this unfortunate condition is to force him more 
shan and more to withdraw from reality. His unsatisfied, or rather 
re his never-to-be-satisfied, wishes, the wandering of desire, 
e 


direct both instinct and interest and shape his entire pro- 
gramme for living. It is not long, however, before this pro- 
gramme which expresses his ideas of what he imagines life 


of 


the was in the past or may become in the future must necessarily 
re be put to a severe test since it is the only one he has to guide 
ly him in meeting the problems of daily life. 

Such limitations interfere seriously with logical thought 
1 and compel the inadequate to fall back upon methods of 
- adjusting difficulties that are similar to those used by primi- 
‘a tive people. In theflight from reality he abandons the accumu- 
' lated experiences that man has gathered together during the 
progress of civilization and faces difficulty, not relying upon 


well-co-ordinated and integrated intellectual processes, but 
7 
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in much the same impulsive and thoughtless manner that 
was characteristic of men of the Old Stone Age. 

One of the penalties paid as the result of dodging a dificyl; 
situation lies in the regression from reality when reason js 
side-tracked and primitive emotional attitudes become the 
first and only line of defense in the struggle to adjust life. 
These primitive attitudes often lead to what at first seem to 
be inexplicable reactions, but a little investigation oftey 
brings out the real motives involved. Take the case, for exam. 
ple, of a married couple who have always led a circumspect 
and very conventional life, and have carefully repressed their 
disappointment at not having had any children. One day 
their friends are startled by hearing the couple say they 
think “it might be a good thing to give the Bolsheviki a 
chance to reorganize society.” For years the keen disappoint. 
ment at not having had children has been carefully repressed, 
but at last the protest against the physiological inadequacy 
cannot be any longer smothered and is expressed in a protest 
formulated in such radical terms that attention is diverted 
from the fundamental hatred of self by the substitution of 
imaginary class for irritating personal problems. Similar reac- 
tions occur in most of our parlor Bolshevists, who should not 
be taken too seriously as they are merely protesting in an 
indirect, impersonal, and not very intelligent manner against 
a fundamental personal inability to solve their own problems; 
and in this roundabout and dramatic way they announce the 
fact that the balance between their self, herd, or sex instincts 
needs to be readjusted in order to establish some kind of 
rational control of thought, word, and action. 

Here is another example of a similar primitive mental 
attitude. The editor of ‘The Freeman” has recently made an 
appeal to the public for support on the ground that his journal 
is intended for “‘tough-minded readers” who indulge in 
“fundamental thinking.”” Probably he would not have used 
these words if he had understood that “‘ fundamental think- 
ing” is the kind of thinking characteristic of primitive people 
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prof civilized man after the physiologically superficial (in the 
sense that they are recently acquired) intellectual processes 
have been held in check by the domination of older and more 
(yndamental reactions. We find abundant evidence of returns 
1 “fundamental thinking”’ in cases of shell-shock, nervous 
breakdowns, and dementia praecox. 

The majority of readers will agree with us . that there is 
‘ndeed cause for anxiety if this archaic form of cerebration is 
«o be selected as the method of arriving at decisions upon 
the great questions of our civilization. 

The real danger in the world to-day is that radicals are 
advocating methods of government that are the expression of 
the kind of emotional and mental processes that make it 
particularly difficult for man to use to better advantage the 
brain power acquired after millions of years of evolution. 
To-day in all parts of the world and among all kinds and 
conditions of men, obsessions, prejudices, fixed ideas, sus- 
piciousness, sloppy sentimentality, and outbursts of passion 
are making the task increasingly difficult of establishing law 
and order as well as the conditions essential for rational 
thought and action. A widespread epidemic of insanity far 
more insidious and menacing than all the physical diseases 
combined threatens the foundations of organized society. 

The control of this epidemic before it has seriously impaired 
the brain power of our race, as well as nation, calls for the 
concentration of fully as much intelligence upon the problems 
of preparing to be peaceful and sane as was exhibited in the 
preparations for war. One of the preliminary steps in the art 
of preparing for peace is to familiarize ourselves with the 
signs of sanity. 

The president of one of our leading eastern universities 
recently was reported to have deplored the fact that more 
people did not think about the momentous questions of the 
day, now forced by circumstances upon their attention. 
Present conditions throughout the world surely justify us in 
asking whether it would not be advisable before encouraging 
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people to think, to teach them to apply a few simple rules of 
mental hygiene asa precautionary measure tending to increase 
the chances of productive thinking, readily applicable to the 
solution of problems of actual life. It is only good menta| 
hygiene that is capable of raising the value of a good deal 
of thinking above the opinions of the mob or the mellifluoys 
expressions of academic idealists. 

In view of the bewildering welter of controversy, the ob. 
sessions and delusions responsible for present experiments in 
communism, the extraordinary ignorance of the nature of the 
emotionaland mental processes concerned in rational thought, 
and the appallingly high incidence of nervousness and insan- 
ity forming the most insidious and formidable epidemic that 
has ever menaced our civilization, it seems strange that s0 
little is done in our universities to assist students to recog. 
nize the signs of sanity and to become familiar with the prin. 
ciples of good mental hygiene. At the present moment these 


ing part in restoring sanity throughout the world. In order to 
do this, however, they must be prepared to give up their 
traditional attitude of being too much absorbed in the 
products of thinking to remember the importance of improv- 
ing methods of thinking. Moreover, they could perform an im- 
portant service by continually reminding the public howeasily 
people are hypnotized by the sound of words, and by insisting 
also that at least their graduates shall appreciate that one of 
the chief objects of an education is first to learn to distinguish 
and then to cultivate the mental processes characteristic of 
sanity. 

We hear a great deal said about the salvaging of civiliza- 
tion, but, as far as we know, no one has yet called attention 
to the salutary changes that could be brought about, simply 
by diverting attention from hair-splitting human arguments 
to the improvement of mental processes; from discussing 
plans for world peace and social reorganization to cultivating 
the emotional and mental dispositions favorable for the 
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peaceful and rational adjustment of international and social 
dificulties. We may hope for better days as soon as man’s 
pride and ignorance shall no longer prevent him from realiz- 
‘ng that it is more important for human progress how he 
-hinks than what he thinks. Once we succeed in bringing 
about this change of attitude in regard to the great human 
problem, an important step will be taken in breaking away 
from the demoralizing influence of the present prohibitive 
attitude towards life, the result of defective mental processes 
that have become such a menace to democratic institutions 
and which have nothing better to offer our civilization than 
a programme of “‘don’ts”’ for those who fail, coupled with a 
stupid indifference to the necessity of providing conditions 
favorable for developing the nation’s brain power and for 
supplying the sane intellectual leadership now urgently 
needed in every phase of life. 

Briefly recapitulated, the chief signs of sanity on the 
physiological side are a gradation of reaction to stimulus and 
an appropriateness of response to the occasion. On the emo- 


tional and mental side there is.a similar gradation and appro- 

riateness of the reactions associated with the definite sus- 
taining sense of accomplishment, together with a willingness 
and preparedness to face the fact that the progress of civiliza- 
tion is very slow, a readiness to accept the world as it is, and 
an eagerness to do what is possible to improve existing 
conditions. 





SHAKESPEARE APART 
By TUCKER BROOKE 


HE greatest of the Elizabethan romanticists js 
neither so conspicuously Elizabethan nor so trans. 
parently romantic as most of his contemporaries, 
Shakespeare’s difference from his fellows is appar. 

ent, indeed, in the difficulty we encounter when we seek adjec. 
tives to qualify his work. For Spenser and Marlowe, Sidney 
and Ralegh, it is not so hard to find expressive and satisfying 
characterizations: the critic of Shakespeare is thrown back 
upon paradox. The greatest English writer is in many ways 
one of the least literary; the most brilliant constructor of plot, 
one of the least inventive; the most successful searcher of the 
human heart, one of the least subtle. Shakespeare was neither 
an artist in the sense in which Spenser was, nor a romanticist 
as Ralegh was, nor an intellectualist as Marlowe was. Wis. 
dom is perhaps the only attribute which we can apply to him 
without need of qualification. 

And Shakespeare’s wisdom was not of the kind which col- 
leges supply. We need no biographical evidence to assure us 
that the author of the plays was not indebted to the univer- 
sities; and the academic attitude on the part of his critics has 
often proved the least profitable of all. Ben Jonson and San- 
uel Johnson and Dryden, for example, have said splendidly 
true things of Shakespeare when they spoke, unofficially ast 
were, from the depth of their robust humanity ; and each has 
been signally unfortunate when essaying to write of him 
from the chair of a literary dictator. The clearest light on 
this poet has often emanated, not from academic halls, but 
from the experience of those who have rather taken degrees 
in what old Gower calls the University of all the world —in 
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Shakespeare’s university. The Welsh private gentleman 
Maurice Morgann (author of the vindication of Falstaff), 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Dr. Furnivall, and Dr. Furness — all very 
ynacademic men — have been among the quickest to dis- 
cern the essential greatnesses of Shakespeare. 

A chief reason why formal criticism has proved so barren 
is simply that Shakespeare — more even than most other 
romantic writers — attained his art by indirection. A 
straight line, indeed, is seldom the shortest line between a 
romantic poet’s inspiration and his accomplishment; but in 
Shakespeare the usual Elizabethan carelessness about rules 
of poetry may often seem magnified into carelessness about 
poetry itself. “The works of Shakespeare,” says Coleridge, 
“are romantic poetry revealing itself in the drama.” But his 
romanticism requires to be distinguished from that of his 
great contemporaries. In the sense that the romanticist is one 
who ignores academic rules for writing, Shakespeare is a very 
type and pattern of the romantic dramatist; but he has noth- 
ing of that other, more advanced, romanticism which marks 
Spenser and Marlowe as conscious innovators and revolu- 
tionists, battling for ideas which they know to be strange and 
love therefor. He has nothing of the romanticism which pro- 
duced ““Hernani.”” Shakespeare’s romanticism did not lead 
him to affect originality or to despise precedent; nor did it 
impel him to establish new rules for dramatic writing. Mr. 
Munro hardly exaggerates when he says in the preface to the 
“Shakespeare Allusion Book”: ‘Shakespeare, like all the 
great poets of the world, left no school behind him. He was 
not an initiator; he invented no new style; he introduced no 
new vogue.” 

Shakespeare was constitutionally incapable of doing what 
Lyly, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson successively did — of in- 
venting a perfectly characteristic new type of drama, and 
then consistently illustrating it in his practice. Probably he 
would have been incapable of offering concerning the drama- 
tist’s art any views as definite as Hamlet expresses about the 
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actor's. What he created in the way of dramatic style anj 
structure — and it was, of course, a great deal — seems t) 
have come to him as the result of practice rather than specy, 
lation. What he borrowed — and it was even more — founj 
its way into his plays by chance more often than by critical 
choice. In the controversy between classic and romantic 
theories of drama — between Jonson’s method and Mar. 
lowe’s — Shakespeare seems to take no stand and feel no 
interest. It happens that two particularly romantic plays 
“The Tempest” and “Othello,” are in their structure nearly 
as classic (regular) as two of Jonson’s, while two plays of 
classic atmosphere and story, “Julius Caesar” and “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” carry to the farthest extreme the romantic 
irregularities. For these things — for the whole formal side 
of poetry — Shakespeare doubtless cared as little as Homer, 
Like Homer, he can hardly be designated as either romantic 
or classic; and more than any other modern he has succeeded 
in making his art seem co-extensive with life, in arrogating to 
himself Pope’s fine claim for Homer: 


To follow nature is to follow him. 


It is the indirectness of Shakespeare’s art that here accounts 
for its wonderful success. The perfectly clear light in which 
his men and women are seen implies a perfect lack of self- 
consciousness in their portrayer, and this we can very safely 
credit him with. Shakespeare was in no way a critic. His 
taste in books does not seem to have been good, if we may 
judge by some of the poor works he chooses to dramatize and 
by the many great ones he ignores. Compared with his most 
worthy contemporaries, Shakespeare rather lacked the lit- 
erary conscience. Compared, that is, with Lyly, Marlowe, or 
Jonson, he was not more, but less careful in choosing and 
developing his plot, in shaping his sentences, and in winding 
up his conclusions. 

Had Shakespeare been the sort of man that he is thought 
to have been by those who identify him with Francis or with 
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Anthony Bacon, or with Ralegh, or with Marlowe, or with 
Rutland or Southampton, or with Edward de Vere, Earl of 
ford, or with William Stanley, Earl of Derby — that is, 
had he been well-bred and college-trained, all this, we may 
feel sure, would have been different. He would have been 
more precocious and more clever. In all human probability 
he would have been much less wise. He would have been more 
fastidious about accuracy of detail in sentence structure, in 
plot construction, and in plausibility of incident and local 
color. He would have sought the appearance of originality 
more and attained the substance less. 

One great strength of Shakespeare’s dramatic art lies in the 
fact that circumstances made him a great connoisseur of life 
and a very careless student of literature. He was first an 
actor, second a practical adapter of old plays, third a com- 
pany manager. Only fourth and last was he a dramatist 
proper. No other Elizabethan writer had so many and such 
intimate points of contact with the whole business of the 
theatre. A very important reason for Shakespeare’s superi- 


ority to his contemporaries is that he was not primarily a 
gentleman author like Lyly, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, but 


actually, as Greene called him, “an absolute Johannes facto- 
tum” of the theatre, a man too absorbed in opening the 
world’s oyster — in holding the mirror up to life — to feel 
much the littlenesses and compunctions of the artist. 

From these general, and rather trite, remarks two truths 
can be deduced. One is that Shakespeare is not, as he seems 
often to be thought, the summation of Elizabethan literary 
art. The student of Shakespeare will know much of human 
nature, but not a vast deal about the sixteenth-century mind. 
Shakespeare was indeed ot of one age, and did not supersede 
Lyly and Spenser and Marlowe and Jonson as exponents of 
his era. 

The other truth is that the problems of Shakespeare’s great 
plays are not to be settled triumphantly by frontal literary 
attack, by disquisitions upon his mind and art alone. The 
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personality of Shakespeare has been so dismally disputed 
that students have sometimes been driven to wish the whole 
matter buried in Cimmerian gloom. Thus Dr. Furness ay. 
tempts to lighten ship by merrily bidding the man Shake. 
speare begone with all his mystery: 

“It is merely our ignorance which creates the mystery, Ty 
Shakespeare’s friends and daily companions there was noth. 
ing mysterious in his life; on the contrary, it possibly appeared 
to them as unusually dull and commonplace. It certainly had 
no incidents so far out of the common that they thought it 
worth while to record them. Shakespeare never killed a man 
as Jonson did; his voice was never heard, like Marlowe’s, in 
tavern brawls; nor was he ever, like Marston and Chapman, 
threatened with the penalty of having his: ears lopped and 
his nose slit; but his life was so gentle and so clear in the 
sight of man and of Heaven that no record of it has come 
down to us; for which failure I am fervently grateful, and 
as fervently hope that no future year will ever reveal even 
the faintest peep through the divinity which doth hedge 
this king.” 

Unfortunately, it is precisely the man Shakespeare — in 
some circles derisively called the Stratfordian — who carries 
with him into obscurity the dramatic artist. Without him — 
ill-bred, ill-lettered, and in some ways, perhaps, ill-balanced 
as he was — the plays lose their coherent meaning and dis- 
integrate into picture puzzles, in which mad ladies and 
gentlemen piece out the names and features of whom they 
will. 

There was once a time when it seemed a mark of daring 
and original thought to assert the identity of Francis Bacon 
with the author of the Shakespearean dramas. That time is 
now past, and the mere Baconian is in sorry plight. His doc- 
trine is as hackneyed as that of the Shakespearean, and it 
lacks the compensating satisfaction of reason. There are few 
joys in being illogical, when one must also be flat. Desperate 
cases produce desperate remedies, and super-Baconians have 
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lately arisen, ready to supplant the pale ineffectual fires of 
their predecessors by yet brighter blazes of assumption. 

Of late years, however, the preachers of Shakespearean 
dissent have manifested a tendency to abandon Bacon in 
order to exploit newer aspirants to the laurel. The revelation 
of Mr. J. C. Nicol, in “The Real Shakespeare,” is couched 
in mystical language: “I, Fortinbras, otherwise Posthumus, 
quarried and on 7th December, 1905, plainly discovered 
Henry Wriotheslie, third Earl of Southampton, undoubtedly 
to be the sole Author and begetter of the so-called poems and 
plays known as Shakespeare’s Works . . . producing in- 
numerable offspring in Art, with other various names, 
notably (as Marlowe) from the age of 13.”’ A contemporary 
work by Peter Alvor (“‘ Das neue Shakespeare-Evangelium’’) 
ascribes Shakespeare to a judicious partnership between the 
Earls of Southampton and Rutland. In 1912 M. Célestin 
Demblon (Socialist Deputy from Liége) maintained through 
359 pages the thesis: “Lord Rutland est Shakespeare.” In 
i914, the late Henry Pemberton Jr. did as much for Ralegh 
in “Shakspere and Sir Walter Ralegh.” In 1919 appeared the 
two impressive volumes of Professor Abel Lefranc, in nomi- 
nation of another candidate: “Sous le Masque de ‘ William 
Shakespeare’: William Stanley VI* Comte de Derby”’; and in 
ig20 the most portentous perhaps of all these colossal works, 
Mr. J. Thomas Looney’s “‘‘Shakespeare’ Identified in Ed- 
ward de Vere, the Seventeenth Earl of Oxford.” 

The desire to see the face behind the mask is not only legit- 
imate, but necessary; and, happily, it has not recently been 
exclusively confined to the Bacon-Ralegh-Oxford-Derby- 
Rutland-Southampton exponents of critical solitaire. The 
most priceless hour of the irrecoverable past, says Mr. 
William Archer, would be that in which one might meet the 
real Shakespeare face to face; and Professor Bradley says: 
“For my own part I confess that, though I should care noth- 
ing about the man if he had not written the works, yet, since 
we possess them, I would rather see and hear him for five 
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minutes in his proper person than discover a new one.” If th. 
efforts of Mr. Frank Harris savor more sometimes of the 
police court than the study, the last dozen years have pro. 
duced several studies which are full of help — notably Pr, 
fessor Bradley’s lecture on “Shakespeare the Man” an 
Professor Manly’s on “ Shakespeare Himself.” Is it possihj. 
to glean a little after such reapers? 

The author of the Shakespearean plays, we can say with 
perfect confidence, was not the advanced political thinke 
that Bacon was, or Ralegh, or Spenser, or even Marlowe 
He was distinctly a traditionalist in politics and _ socia! 
theory. His attitude towards the state and sovereign wa 
not Tudor, but Plantagenet; not renaissance, but feudal 
It represents the feeling of Stratford much better than tha 
of London. 

The King in Shakespeare is nearly always the man on 
horseback. He who rides roan Barbary gets the plaudits of 
the multitude; and Shakespeare’s voice can generally be 
heard among the rest, crying with quite old-fashioned vehe. 
mence: “‘Le Roi est mort; Vive le Roi!”’ Shakespeare’s kings, 
it has been said, are always kingly — and so they are in the 
old Plantagenet sense. They go to bed with their crowns on, 
and sleep with the sceptre under their pillow. They brandish 
swords and throw down warders, and make polished speeches, 
which, in a surprising number of the examples, lack moral or 
psychological sincerity. 

Shakespeare’s loyalty was always that of the Tory country- 
dweller. No length of years in London, no number of per- 
formances at court, sufficed to obliterate the country boy’ 
impression of the vague, exotic splendor of the crown. Hiss 
not the personal devotion of the cavalier to Charles, nor the 
imperial ardor of such typical Elizabethans as Spenser and 
Ralegh. It is rather the old feudal attitude of the Wars of the 
Roses, the attitude of the Yorkist who would have fought for 
the crown of England though he found it on a thistle bush. 
There is every reason for believing that Shakespeare was 
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uite satisfied with the de facto principle of sovereignty 
8 . . , 
vhich Prince Hal expounds to his father: 


. . « My gracious liege, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me. 
Then plain and right must my possession be. 


Perhaps it is not altogether an accident that in Shakespeare’s 
biography the careless continuators of the old feudal Eng- 
land — Southampton and Essex and Pembroke — mean a 
creat deal, and the purveyors of the new political faith — 
Burghley, Ralegh, and Walsingham — mean nothing. 
Shakespeare’s patriotism also, glowing though it is, is 
traditional and essentially pre-Elizabethan. He has nothing 
of the new imperialism so dominant in Ralegh and Spenser, 
and very little indeed of the sense of the gorgeous Indies and 
the new world beyond the seas that Marlowe shows every- 
where. He was distinctly a “little Englander.” He glories in 
the thought of the aloofness and self-sufficiency of his island, 


. . . this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-Paradise, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself. 


His vision stops at the ideal of a hermit kingdom, free from 
foreign entanglements, safe in the unity of its citizens and in 
a proudly defensive attitude towards the world: — 


This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. 


Wars abroad are for him but sallies from the fortress, heroic, 
yet of dubious advisability. Henry the Fifth has legalistic, 
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but no imperial aims, and Agincourt is particularly glorified 
as a defensive action. Says Henry to Montjoy: 


. . » Turn thee back, 
And tell thy king I do not seek him now, 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment. 


The jingoes, pray observe, are all in the French camp — all 
but Captain MacMorris the Irishman, who by Gower'’s 
account (and his own) is “‘a very valiant gentleman” anda 
fire-eater, and for whom we have Fluellen’s unimpeachable 
authority that “he is an ass, as in the world: I will verify as 
much in his peard: he has no more directions in the two dis. 
ciplines of the wars, look you, . . . than is a puppy-dog.” 

There is more of zeal for national expansion and aggressive 
foreign policy in the one play of “‘ Edward III” (1 think, by 
Peele) than in all that Shakespeare wrote. 

The very sea, which to Ralegh and Spenser ever was beck- 
oning Englishmen abroad, which was Cynthia’s peculiar do- 
main and highway, is to Shakespeare a defensive wall, a 
moat, whose purpose was to shut off the alien lands from 


. this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 


The England he apostrophizes is not the mistress of the 
ocean, but 


England bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune. 


There is nothing that would justify us in assuming that 
Shakespeare’s heart e’er within him burned with desire to 
board a sea-going vessel, or that he ever cared to join the 
Elizabethan crowds which flocked to visit Drake’s “Golden 
Hind” at Deptford. 
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The prejudices of the country-bred youth persist also in 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the various classes of English 
ociety. He has the old-fashioned rustic’s fondness for lords 
and ladies and for country squires, and for all the function- 
aries that go in their train: footmen and porters, hostlers, tap- 
sers, gardeners, and pedlars. (Note the groom in “ Richard 
I.”) The plain tiller of the soil gets loving treatment, from 
Costard in “‘Love’s Labor’s Lost”’ to the charming Egyptian 
down in “Antony and Cleopatra’’; and he offers conspicuous 
homage to the Cotswold shepherds in “As You Like It” and 
in “The Winter’s Tale.” 

The denizens of the city, on the other hand — with honor- 
able exception of the tavern drawers — seldom evoke Shake- 
speare’s interest. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the livery 
companies, law clerks, and apprentices, the Puritan sectaries, 
and cut-purses, and street-singers — all the picturesque and 
bizarrely differentiated types that made up the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance, as well as the bustle and romantic uncer- 
tainties, of Elizabethan London — whom Dekker painted so 
lovingly and Jonson with such microscopic fidelity — are by 
Shakespeare referred to little and dispraisingly. The “velvet 
cuards and Sunday citizens” and the whole shop-keeping 
class, from the apothecary in “Romeo and Juliet’? down, 
arouse at best his pity and almost invariably his scorn. They 
are used most to barb the point of his contemptuous meta- 
phors. The rude mechanicals or city artisans are dull and 
pompous, and the great body of citizens is the modile vulgus 
and nothing more, an object equally of derision and distrust. 

A single striking example may illustrate the point. There 
was one rough, roystering, and unique set of Londoners who 
must have come under constant observation of a man doing 
business on the Bankside. It was the tribe of watermen or 
scullers, a body numbering its hundreds, if not thousands, 
and possessed even of its laureate in Taylor the Water-Poet. 
Indisputably, Shakespeare must have sat téte-a-téte with 
dozens of them on the way to Southwark, and his fortune can 
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hardly have been so bad that he met only the dull dogs jn « 


hilarious a fraternity. Yet he never came nearer to a tribute 
than when in “Othello” he let drop his casual slur on 


A knave of common hire, a gondolier. 


Are we not almost justified in thinking that the well-styled 
Bard of 4von (not Thames) was the converse of Peter Bell? 
A primrose by the water’s brim was to Shakespeare all tha: 
it was to Wordsworth, but the delectable Taylor was to him, 
I sadly fear, simply “a knave of common hire,” and he was 
nothing more. We may find in this a reason why Shakespeare 
never chose to write a city comedy. Here again, then, theres 
in Shakespeare more of Stratford than of London, more of 
Plantagenet than of Tudor England. 

In religion also Shakespeare evidently did not feel the 
attraction of the new ideas which so appealed to Spenser, 
Marlowe, and Ralegh. There is no good reason for believing 
that he was an actual recusant, a convinced disciple of the 
Roman faith; but the religious penumbra of his mind was 
certainly archaic. For poetic purposes at least religion stil! 
connoted for him friars, masses, vigils, extreme unction, and 
purgatory. It came natural to him to invoke angels and min- 
isters of grace, to swear by Our Lady and Saint Patrick. 

The reader, therefore, who knows only Shakespeare among 
the Elizabethans, will get relatively very little of the intellec- 
tual atmosphere in which Milton and other Londoners of the 
next generation grew up. He will get less of this from Shake. 
speare than from any other eminent writer of the period. 

The greatest of modern poets passed a quarter-century 
amid the tremendous intellectual currents — social, religious, 
and imperial — of Elizabethan London, and his soul through 
all this time remained a stranger to them. “ Multum incola 
fuit anima sua.”’ His most apparent efforts to reflect the spirit 
around him are the relative failures of “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” 
and ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.” He gave his audiences, 
to be sure, what they liked immensely, but he gave it witha 
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strange and stubborn indirectness. The Armada comes and 
goes; Drake and Ralegh light the beacons of a new and potent 
patriotism; and Shakespeare tunes his native woodland harp 
to sing, in “Henry V,” the praises of an obsolete Lancastrian 
policy. Great Britain has its birth in the union of Scotland 
and England, and Shakespeare weaves into “‘Macbeth” a 
musty dynastic compliment to the new monarch. 

The London bookstalls groan with pamphlets about the 
discovery of Bermuda and the colonization of Virginia, about 
cannibals and noble savages, and the Isle of Devils and the 
Vountain of Perpetual Youth. Drayton writes his ecstatic 
stanzas “To the Virginian Voyage.” In the play of ‘‘East- 
ward Hoe” even the gravity of Chapman, the local realism of 
Jonson and Marston, succumbs to the infection; and in the 
speeches of Captain Seagull this comedy of London manners 
grows iridescent with fanciful hyperboles of Virginian oppor- 
tunity. Spenser’s vision leaps from East to Western Ind, 
dilating on “ Th’ Indian Peru,” “The Amazon’s huge river,” 
or “‘fruitfullest Virginia”’; invoking ceaselessly 

. the beaten marinere, 
That long hath wandred in the Ocean wide, 
Oft soust in swelling Tethys saltish teare, 
And long time having tand his tawny hide 
With blustring breath of heaven that none can bide. 


In Marlowe, Tamburlaine dreams of 


East India and the late discover’d Isles, 
Barabas of 


. the merchants of the Indian Mines, 
That trade in metal of the purest mould, 


and Faustus of the “huge argosies”’ that drag 


. . . from America the golden fleece, 
That yearly stuffs old Philip’s treasury. 


Shakespeare never mentions Virginia and names America 


only once, in the early “Comedy of Errors.”’ Once, in a bit of 
8 
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comic prose, he lets Maria allude with betraying carelessnex 
to “the new map with the augmentation of the Indies.” Con. 
trast the inspirational potency of maps and globes for Mar. 
lowe, Hakluyt, and Spenser! Finally Shakespeare offers he. 
lated and grudging acquiescence to the spirit of discovery by 
telling (in his last play) how a Duke of Milan and his daugh. 
ter once went sailing on the Mediterranean in ; 


A rotten cartass of a boat; not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast, 


(a boat for Shakespeare is most often simply something to get 


wrecked in; he does not use horses so!) — and how they 
found there an enchanted isle — forsooth, not far from Tunis 
and Algiers! 

Shakespeare did not bring with him from Stratford a very 
plastic, or, as we should say, a trained, mind. He brought 
limitations and prejudices which he never outgrew. He also 
brought three things that matter more: an unaccountable 
genius; a tremendous capacity for hard work; and an extraor- 
dinary interest in men and women, based on a various, and 
not impeccable experience of them. 

He did not bring with him, as Horatio did (or said he did),a 
truant disposition, but one already fixed in the course it must 
pursue. Undoubtedly the emotionalist and the thinker had at 
one time struggled within him: Richard the Second with 
Bolingbroke, Romeo with Mercutio, Hotspur with Falsta‘. 
Undoubtedly the time had been when emotion had held 
sway, and Shakespeare was both a sadder and a wiser man 
thereby. But that time, we may be sure, was over before ever 
Shakespeare saw London and commenced dramatist. In all 
that he wrote for the stage, in the sonnets too, and even in 
the poems, which Hazlitt likens to “‘a couple of ice-houses 
. . . as hard, as glittering, and as cold,” thought and reflec- 
tion transcend emotion. From Biron in “Love's Labor's 
Lost” to Prospero in “The Tempest,” Shakespeare elabo- 
rates the principle that thought is the very core of life, and feel- 
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‘ng but its outer husk. “‘ There’s nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so.” His two greatest figures, the two who 
are most truly representative of him, Hamlet and Falstaff, are 
men of thought, not men of feeling, and not men of action. 
So in their different ways are Ulysses and Brutus, Henry the 
Fifth and Iago. In Cleopatra he paints not the witchery that 
infames the passions, but that which unhinges the intellect. 
It is the Serpent, not the Siren that he sees, and Antony sums 
her up in the words: 


She is cunning past man’s thought. 


Where Marlowe pictures human aspiration as resulting 
from the clash of unresting and irreconcilable emotions, and 
declares: 

Nature that framed us of four elements, 


Still warring in our breasts for regiment . . . 
Wills us to wear ourselves and never rest, 


Shakespeare views human character as the quiet consequence 


of the “godlike reason” of the thinking animal: 


Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused. 


It is again the thinking side of man that Hamlet stresses in 
the words which better than any others explain what attracted 
Shakespeare to the study of human psychology: “What a 
piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! . . . in apprehension how like a god!” Shakespeare 
was as comparatively little interested in concrete incident as 
he was in abstract emotion. The overt act generally has no 
special significance for him. He was no pragmatist, as Bacon 
was, and would never have agreed with Bacon that “‘good 
thoughts (though God accept them) yet towards men are 
little better than good dreams, except they be put in act.” 
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The spectrum of life, running from dreams through 
thoughts into acts, was for the true Elizabethans brightest a: 
the two ends. It was the glory and the weakness alike of 
Sidney, Spenser, and Ralegh, of Tamburlaine and Faustys. 
that they saw gorgeous emotional dreams passing di irectly 
into brilliant acts. The Scythian Shepherd speaks for them 
all when he says: 


. I am strongly mov’d 
That if I should desire the Persian crown, 
I could attain it with a wondrous ease. 


Their imaginations, in truth, were all clad in seven-league 
boots, and made but one careless step of the whole way from 
the violet of the earliest vision to the blood red of final accom. 
plishment. It especially distinguishes Shakespeare that he 
kept his eye upon the middle of the spectrum, on that vital 
and revealing “interim” (between the red and the violet 
of which Brutus speaks, 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion. 


The deeds themselves mattered much less to Shakespeare. It 
is doubtful whether he would have cared to consider whether 
Hamlet actually did too little or Othello too much. Play after 
play shows in the carelessness of its closing scenes how rapidly 
his interest cooled when all the good thinking was over andit 
remained to reveal the tangible consequences of thought. 

So in Shakespeare’s actual life he ignored the dreams of E/ 
Dorado and imperial England, and he ignored the facts of 
tobacco and the colonization of Virginia and the Fight of the 
Revenge, while scrutinizing day by day the thinking minds 
of the men and women about him. And thereby he gained a 
wisdom so deep that it concealed his plentiful lack of know!- 
edge —a humanity so immense that few could note how 
completely he had failed to be Elizabethan. 





CAPUT MORTUUM 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


OT even if with a wizard force I might 

Have summoned whomsoever I would name, 
Should anyone else have come than one who came, 
Uncalled, to share with me my fire that night; 
For though I should have said that all was right, 
Or right enough, nothing had been the same 
As when I found him there before the flame, 


Always a welcome and a useful sight. 


Unfailing and exuberant all the time, 

Having no gold he paid with golden rhyme, 

Of older coinage than his old defeat, 

A debt that like himself was obsolete 

In Art’s long hazard, where no man may choose 
Whether he play to win or toil to lose. 








THE BIRDS OF TANGLEWOOD 
By KARLE WILSON BAKER 
ANGLEWOOD, beloved of the birds, has neithe; 


garden nor “grounds”’; it is just a big Southern 

“‘vard,” where you may happen to stumble, almost 

anywhere, over a vaulting-pole, a baseball bat, or a 
story-book lying open, face downward, on the grass. But the 
birds do not mind the children, nor value immaculateness 
any more than they do. Their concern is with the great oaks 
and sweet-gums, wreathed with wistaria, grape, and wild 
smilax; with the rich crimson seeds of the young magnolias, 
the little cedars which provide such snug storm-shelters, the 
loaded hackberries and hollies; but most of all, perhaps, with 
the unpruned shrubbery, cunningly planted years ago by 
hands that now lie quiet, in casual-looking clumps in the 
angles of the house and along the inconsequent little paths. 
Tanglewood takes its name from the riot of sumach and mus- 
catine and Virginia creeper that it was when my father 
bought it. Before that there had been a pond in the midst of 
it, where the boys went to shoot the wild ducks that came 
down for water and rest on their long flight to the Gulf in 
November. The new owner did not at once build a house on 
his property. He drained it and fenced it, and settled himsel! 
for the time being in a little house across the street; and when 
I first came from college to live there, the birds had no know- 
edge of what had happened. They went on singing and rioting 
and nesting there just as their ancestors had done through 
immemorial summers, untroubled by perplexities as to 
whether it belonged to France, to Spain, to one Sam Hous- 
ton, to the Republic of Fredonia, or still to the Indians, the 
friendly Tejas who gave their name to the State. All had 
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claimed it at one time or another, but my own conviction is 
that the wood-thrushes were and are rightful owners of this 
bit of Texas; and IJ should feel both guilty and bereft if they 
should ever fail, while I call it mine, to come back with April 


In those days I knew only the mockingbird and the jay, 
and one or two others that had frequented the suburban door- 
yard of my childhood; but that haunting aerial note quick- 
ened my dormant aspirations, and before long I acquired a 
hird-book and a field-glass. Many delightful hours they 
brought me, and much delightful lore; but neither of them 
ever enabled me to ticket and classify the especial potency of 
that incomparable song. Morning and evening, and often be- 
tween-times, all through the long days of my first Texas sum- 
mer, we listened to that cool, fresh, unearthly note, coming 
like a disembodied loveliness from the green tangles across 
the street. We identified the song, from its musical notation, 
long before we ever saw the bird. Indeed, I do not remember 
seeing him until after the house across the street had been 
abandoned, and Tanglewood, necessarily somewhat chas- 
tened but still preserved as nearly as possible in its natural 
wildness, had become our home. Then I was surprised to learn 
that, as birds go, the wood-thrush is not really shy. Nor does 
he look the supreme poet that he is. When I first saw him, I 
was conscious of somewhat the same shock I suffered when 
somebody told me that Pater was short and stout, with a 
wart on his nose. (That bit of information may be apocryphal, 
but the shock, at least, was authentic.) Omitting the wart, the 
description fits my thrush. He looks (think of it!) middle-class. 
Of course, he himself does not really know what a dreadful 
way that is to look, but it is true. He has not the trim and 
dashing grace of the mockingbird, that worldling with wings, 
nor the splendid insolence and swagger of the cardinal, that 
gorgeous modernist and imagist. 

No, the thrush /ooks sleek and contented — plump, poised, 
and intent upon worms. During business hours, strangely 
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enough, he is the Average American; it is only in the seclusion 
of his green and leafy leisure, alone in the first dim glory of 
the morning or audibly shedding his earthly cares at dusk. 
that he ceases to be a round little bird with a splotched and 
mottled breast, and becomes a mere and holy voice. “William 
tired himself hunting an epithet for the cuckoo,” says 
Dorothy Wordsworth; and “wandering voice,” evidently. 
was as near as he could get. I am sure that William would 
have tired himself equally over the wood-thrush. “Serene” 
and “ethereal” are the adjectives oftenest used by those who 
try to give the effect of his song. Sara Teasdale says that he 
“twirls three notes and makes a star,” and that is lovely and 
true; but it gives the holiness and remoteness of his note with. 
out giving its nearness, its earth-quality — the part of it 
that suggests mosses and fern-roots and the little flowers 
that grow in the shadewith their feet in the water. “ Bell-bird” 
he is called, too; and the thought of bells does come nearest 
to suggesting his quality. For bells belong to both sky and 
earth; gathered from the clouds, their music, yet scattered 
down, like holy water, from man’s laborious towers. A bell- 
bird is my thrush; and his campanile is the tallest pin-oak 
in the corner of my yard. 

I might revise my estimates if I should hear skylark or 
nightingale, but, next to the thrush, the finest poet among 
my birds is the bluebird. Indeed, as to fineness, he does not 
need to take even second place. The thrush is greater, that 
is all; more masculine, more completely master of that “high 
seriousness” that enlarges while it subdues the soul. But for 
pure ethereal delicacy and suggestiveness, for a quality that 
is elfin and spiritual at once, there is no note like the blue- 
bird’s. Its ventriloquistic character helps the effect: the fact 
that you never know quite where to place it, whether it is far 
or near; that you look until it seems as if it were merely some 
delicate hilarity of the air — until you half believe its source 
invisible. To have a “favorite bird”’ is almost as immoral as 
to have a favorite child; but if I am guilty, mine is the blue- 
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bird. 1 think the reason he has come to be definitely the dear- 
est where so many are dear, is because I find so heartening 
the renewed delight of knowing that anything so common 
can be abidingly so delicate, so discreet, so spirit-like and 
strange. But, sad to say, while I live at Tanglewood, the 
bluebirds will not return my devotion. For a little while very 
early in the spring, while the man-of-all-work is ploughing up 
the ground for the vegetable-garden, or turning the dead 
leaves under in the flower-beds, they come and perch on the 
wires and posts, darting down after the worms they are so 
quick at seeing. But as soon as the leaves are out, giving the 
place that gracious, roofed-in aspect that makes its especial 
virtue for Southern summers, they are gone — off to the busy 
fields of some real farmer. In vain I have put up boxes, and 
even gourds; not trees, but fence-posts and open places, fill 
the need of the bluebird soul. 

One of the commonest birds of Tanglewood, of course, is 
the mockingbird. He is to the Southern park and dooryard 
and roadside what the robin is to the North. And it seems un- 
reasonable, no doubt, to rank the bluebird, with his short, 
casual song, above this most famous and pretentious of eur 
singers. But the trouble with the mockingbird is that he lacks 
temperament. He is a worldling; and no worldling can be a 
great poet. His song has brilliancy and bravura, but it lacks 
tenderness and charm. He has stupendous technical ability; 
he is the Paganini of the birds. He is sophisticated, where the 
thrush is experienced. 

The song of the mockingbird is always a delight; but there 
are only two occasions when, to my thinking, it rises above 
brilliant jubilation and reaches true magic. One is in Sep- 
tember, after the ardors and ecstasies and labors of the nest- 
ing season are over, his brood reared and gone, and he is shed- 
ding his summer feathers and growing his winter coat. Then 
he sits in the fading tree and sings his moulting-song. It is 
soft and tentative, touched for once with pensiveness, yet 
sweet and confident, as if he were thinking over his loves and 
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labors, and saying to himself, “Spring has gone, and summer. 
Lovely summer and spring! But they will come again.” The 
other is when, at various seasons, you hear him singing in the 
night. He is more thoughtful and tender then; even his bril. 
liancy attains a strangely thrilling quality, as his crystal-clear 
cadenzas trickle down the black silence like a brook sparkling 
down a deep, ferny glade. He indulges most in this nightin. 
gale habit in the early spring; but I have lain under m 
blankets in late October and listened to him, shrill and clear 
out in the cold moonlight, like a voice from some unfamiliar 
world that knows no pain. Sometimes, indeed, even in his 
nocturnal performances, his cleverness gets the better of him, 
and he indulges most brilliantly in the mere technical gym- 
nastics and shrewd mimicry that delight him in the daytime. 
Lanier, I think, calls him the Shakespeare of the birds; but, 
to my thinking, he does not earn the lordly epithet. His imi- 
tations fall short of, instead of surpassing, the originals — as 
they would do if he were Shakespeare. No; he is some brilliant 
but inferior dramatist whose every character is colored by 
his own showy personality; he does not achieve the rich in- 
tensity of the cardinal, nor the lyric innocence of the wren. 
As an artist, he is one of the dazzling second-raters. 

But, personally, he is charming. I know of no bird more 
genuinely elegant, nor, in his worldly way, more distin- 
guished. The svelte lines of his gray coat, the dainty white 
flutings of his buoyant wings, his habit of running over the 
ground, swiftly and gracefully, instead of hopping, as do more 
ordinary birds, his pretty trick of singing as he flies, spilling 
careless music —all make him an inimitable and much- 
desired neighbor. He has force of character, too. He is one 
of the most regular patrons of our bird-baths; and disap- 
pointment awaits the upstart sparrow or the bullying jay 
who thinks to disturb him at his bath. He holds his own 
manfully; he is no mere dandy and aesthete. 

His odd cousin, the catbird, is one of the most character- 
istic birds of Tanglewood. Neither so striking nor so interest- 
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ing as the mockingbird, he is somehow an arresting sort of 
personage. He is so like the mockingbird in build and general 
appearance that one might fancy him, with his sooty cap and 
elegant slate-colored coat, a sort of shadow of his more bril- 
liant kinsman. And he moves like a shadow, slipping among 
che leaves as silently and stealthily. He is very fond of our 
jomain, for he loves the various kinds of undergrowth which 

-e allowed to flourish there, to the scandal of the community; 
and all through the nesting season one hears his absurd call 

a far more perfect imitation of a cat than any impersona- 
tion the mockingbird achieves — constantly about the yards 
and porches. His real singing is not unlike the mockingbird’s; 
but it is briefer and harsher, and has rusty, creaking places in 
it, like a grackle’s. 

The catbirds disappear when their nesting cares are over, 
slipping away as noiselessly as they come, so that we seldom 
miss them until several days after they have gone. But an- 
other of our friends, the most conspicuous of all, stays all the 
vear through. This is the cardinal: for some months the most 
brilliant of all our voices, at others mostly silent, but always 
agleam of that “pure color,” which, Jefferies says, is “rest of 
heart.”’ Like the thrushes, the cardinals have always loved the 
place. Never a year but one or more pairs have nested in the 
privet hedge, or in the tangle of Cherokee rose-sprays that 
crowns the arch over the path. One year one of the male 
cardinals lost his gorgeous scarlet crest, because of some sing- 
ular affliction of the scalp; he was a pitiable spectacle as he 
came that winter to the feeding-shelf, of which, with the jays 
and wrens, he was a regular patron. The bald, gray, scaly 
patch was a painful reminder of his departed glory; but it 
enabled us, that next summer, to be sure that it was he, who, 
with his still faithful wife, reared three different broods upon 
our premises. When we discovered him busily working over 
the third nest in the rose tangle, the little daughter of the 
house remarked, delightedly, ‘‘ Well! he surely must be fond 
of children!” We, also, were fond of his children, and glad 
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that his race, at least, should not disappear from Tap 
wood; for that winter, as we feared, carried him of. 

But still we warm our hearts at the living flames of his 
descendants; for, though their spring and summer song js : 
glory, it is in winter that I enjoy the cardinals most. How 
delicious, on a gray morning, to hear the indescribably sharp, 
clear, decisive “‘”Tseet, ’tseet!’’ and to find there, just outside 
my writing window, the fierce little hussar with his top-knot 
blown askew by the north wind, greedily but watchfully 
feasting upon my corn and bird-seed. Often his handsome 
little wife, in her soberer but no less beautiful dress, is with 
him; and she tilts her top-knot quite as aggressively as he, 
All winter long they come, growing more and more confident, 
until, with the passing of the cold days and the reappearance 
of the seasons of abundance, they gradually transfer their 
attention from the feeding-shelf to the more seasonable 
attractions of the bird-baths. 

The cardinal’s song has been described as “‘a prelude — to 
nothing”; but I think it is a dull ear that does not find that 
gorgeous whistle its own excuse. For sheer, triumphant joy, 
for a pure challenge of exultation, there is no sound in nature 
to match it. And he is the first of the birds to become really 
conspicuous in Tanglewood in the spring, to announce 
definitely that the winter is over. Soon after Christmas one 
hears his short, experimental note; before February is over 
there comes the long, full ‘‘ ¥e-hu! Fe-hu!” that marks the ju- 
bilant days of the early nesting season. He is in the flood-tide 
of his vernal ecstasy in March. Even the mockingbird’s song, 
loud and piercing as it is, does not rise above the multitudi- 
nous sounds of the day like the cardinal’s. It mingles with 
them, twining itself among them. 

Wren music is a year-around luxury at Tanglewood. I have 
been waked by it even on a November morning. In the busy 
season, if you heed the wren’s excited ‘Hick, Hick, Hick, 
Higgins!” under the windows, you may catch a glimpse o/ 
his little striped profile almost any morning among the leaves: 


! 
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-is the Carolina wren, with the distinct white line above 
his eve, and not the smaller house wren, who is our guest. 
F\ ery year finds one or more pairs building about the place; 
hey slip in and out of the wood-pile and hedges like lizards, 
little brown mice. And they are among the best of our 
winter joys, for they grow very bold about the feeding-shelf. 

The chickadees, those other tiny winter residents who be- 
come so familiar in colder climates, where the snow covers up 
their supply of weed seeds, are self-supporting in our mild 
winter world, and do not condescend to avail themselves of 
our bounty. They are among the delightful transients who 
blow through our leafy places like a sentient breeze, leaving 
behind them, among our hedges and our thoughts, a pleasant 
sir. But their charming cousin, the tufted titmouse, is 
among our familiar friends. He is not, I think, so well known 
as the chickadee, his breeding-range being from northern 
New Jersey southward, which is not the favorite gazing- 

inge of the bird-glass. But he is entirely worth knowing; for 
he is a delightfully trim, gray, puff-ballish little fellow, with 
around, bright black eye, an adorable top-knot, and a lovely 
wash of yellow under his slaty wings. Like the chickadee, he 
ismuch respected for his good work in destroying insect pests. 

Ie has no song, properly so called, but a very individual note. 

t is singularly piercing, persistent, plaintive, and, like the 
bluebird’s, curiously hard to locate. Like the bluejays, 
cardinals, and grackles, he is fond of whole grains of corn, one 

fwhich he will carry to a solid limb near the trunk of a tree, 
and, holding it between his dainty black claws, hammer it to 
pieces, jay-fashion, with surprising strength and energy. One 
rainy March morning I chanced to see a pair of titmice 
industriously stripping great beakfuls of gray lichen from the 
bark of a big sweet-gum tree. Knowing that it must be 
nesting material, I watched their movements and found that 
they had discovered a hole in the dogwood tree — a home 
with all the ancient improvements, ready to their hands. But 
in my ignorance I wondered what there could be in such a 
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wet, raw, unvernal day to inspire them with such a pleasan: 
mania for nest building. The next day the sun came out, the 
growth upon the tree-trunks was quite harsh and dry, and 
much more difficult to remove. I saw and marvelled. 0 wise 
little builders! to recognize and seize upon the one day of 
supreme opportunity! 
That year I observed and noted down all the details of tix. 
mouse housekeeping, sitting brazenly out in the front yar 
with my bird-glasses and note-book, to the inexhaustible 
wonder of the passers-by. Both parents were most devoted 
and industrious. When the little ones were ready to fly, and 
the first baby appeared at the high window in the dogwood 
tree, he looked exactly as I would have had him look; he was 
of the fluffy, not the naked type of infancy, which had so 
shocked me in the young mockingbirds and jays. He had the 
adorably woolly, innocent expression of a very young puppy. 
Before the titmouse family were safely launched, I had to 
interfere in their behalf against the jays, who attacked the 
noisy and excited youngsters like the heartless bullies they 
are. We at Tanglewood are of several minds about the jays. 
From long and intimate acquaintance we know them to be 
brigands, house-breakers, and cannibals. Once, after they 
had just broken up a cardinal’s nest and eaten a poor, 
naked baby or two, the edict went forth that they were to be 
exterminated. Air-guns were brought into action. But it was 
a half-hearted campaign. Somebody would come upon a little 
heap of gorgeous feathers where some wounded freebooter 
had fallen, and say, “ But they’re so deautiful!” and then the 
prosecutors would weaken. Finally, during a summer of ill- 
ness, the jays who came hourly to get the corn from the little 
swinging shelves in the black-haw tree just outside the sleep- 
ing-porch managed to insinuate themselves so amusingly into 
the helpless hours that hostilities were definitely abandoned. 
I am bound to say that I never discovered in my handsome 
visitors a single admirable trait of character; but bold and 
clever and beautiful they certainly are. One who has not 
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vatched them so, following them with idle eyes through the 
nging lights of long summer days, can have no idea of the 
hea te of their plumage. Their calee, which we dismiss as 
blue, is really an uncatalogued hue between purple and dove- 
-ay, with the sumptuousness of the one and the softness of 
he other. It is an inappropriate color for such a character, as 
‘s the soft, grayish white of the under parts. They have really 
only dots and splotches of proper blue. The jays are with us 
-hrough the round of the year; bits of brightness among the 
bare winter branches, and, in summer, among the gayest and 
boldest birds at the baths. Better than the conventional bath, 
however, they like to join the pretty companies of mocking- 
s, thrushes, and catbirds who gather to revel in a pro- 
longed shower when the hose is set on the flower-beds. 

All these are common birds at Tanglewood; the inner circle 
of our familiar friends. There are others whom we can pretty 
confidently expect, in most years, for a little while. Among 
the most fascinating, to me, are the flocks of grackles who 

descend upon us just after Christmas, bringing, after you have 

greeted { them for many years, a strangely stirring suggestion 
it the year has once more completed its revolution, and 
turns again towards spring. Their communal voice, though 
unmusical, is most expressive —a sort of difficult, rusty 
luck, which sounds as if their vitals needed oiling. The 
sound lof a flock of grackles feeding together always makes me 
think of heavy wagon-wheels creaking over frozen roads. 
| love their sudden, startled flights — the whole flock hurry- 
ing upward like a flock of black paper-scraps whirled by the 
wind, to drop again like dry leaves — and the jewel-like 
sheen of their necks in the sun. The seemingly duller coat of 
the lady is almost as beautiful as her husband’s, though she 
lacks the gorgeous iridescence that is his glory. But her sleek 
satin-brown, at once dull and rich, is surprisingly lovely in 
the proper light. However, it must be admitted that the 
individual grackle is an uncanny, a sinister being, with an 
evil yellow eye and a stately, raven-like strut. Nearly every 
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year there is a cripple or two among the flocks that stop at 
Tanglewood, some veteran of the rice-fields to the south of 
us. One year such a character lingered far into May, long 
after his fellows had departed —a strange old specimen, 
silently haunting the ditch at the back of the garden, startling 
the passer-by who chanced to glimpse his dishevelled feathers 
and staring yellow eye. 

In February, if we are alert, we may always have a day or 
two of delight from the flocks of cedar waxwings who strip all 
the remaining berries, black and green and red, from their 
path towards the north. I have had them bless and glorify 
gray, dreary February afternoons by holding one of their 
delicate orgies in the big hackberry tree, appearing promptly, 
almost to a day, year after year. They also love the purplish 
berries with which the privet hedge is loaded; and this year, 
I am afraid, they will take our first holly-berries — the only 
thing I have ever begrudged the birds! They are soft-voiced, 
exquisite, gentle little birds, with sweet, lisping voices. In 
manner and disposition they suggest the bluebird. 

A completer contrast to the cedar waxwing could hardly 
be imagined than the great-crested fly-catcher, who, in cer- 
tain years, descends upon Tanglewood and appropriates our 
April. He is a fine-looking, olive-brown fellow, with a dis- 
tinctive rounded crest and odd, geometrically disposed white 
markings. But his most individual characteristic is his voice 
—a kind of loud, reckless squawk, like a half-crazy laugh, 
which he sends down at all hours from the tree-tops. He 1s 
very diverting — a sort of wild Irishman among the birds. 
Then there is the red-headed woodpecker, the tricolor, who 
drums cheerfully on our gables, bathes in our bird-baths, and 
charms us with his snowy flight, especially at wooing-time. 

Brown thrashers slip among our hedges; the flicker, with 
his neat pepper-and-salt suit and rich yellow-lined sleeves, 
thrusts his long bill methodically into our ant-hills; nut- 
hatches and brown creepers and downy and hairy wood- 
peckers inspect our many tree-trunks. The orchard oriole 
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rantalizes us with glimpses of his black-and-chestnut person, 
and sings an oddly intriguing song from the very tipmost 
ewig of the tallest tree in the yard. The yellow-billed cuckoo, 
locally called the raincrow, glides through our cedars. He is 
+o me one of the most appealing of all birds; he looks what the 
thrush sings. So elusive is he that it is very hard to get a 
satisfactory look at him; he is soft, shy, deliberate, with a 
sort of angelic dignity. He is indescribably elegant, long- 
tailed, and patrician, and there is nothing in the world love- 
lier than the cloudy white of his breast among the leaves. A 
much smaller visitor, with a different sort of distinction, is 
the Maryland yellow-throat, who suggests some tipsy reveller 
strayed from a fairies’ ball, still wearing his domino in the 
broad light of the morning after. He should have been named 
the domino-bird. Kinglets and vireos come, and various 
sparrows, and hummingbirds — and even owls! It is a quite 
common thing to be awakened by a familiar hooting, or 
“talking,” or even screaming, over our very heads. Some- 
times, of a spring evening, a bob-white will stop to whistle on 
the back fence. 

The robin, that doorstep friend of Northern children, is so 
rare with us as to bring a thrill. And indeed, dearly as I love 
all our birds, I confess to a human weakness for the transients 
— those dear pilgrims and strangers who flash through our 
trees and are gone, perhaps never to come again; symbolizing 
that splendor and that freedom vainly longed for by creatures 
without wings. The purple finches whom I have never seen 
but once; the scores of tiny warblers, small, almost, as hum- 
mingbirds, all brightness and motion and thin aerial song, 
who give me only tantalizing glimpses of their yellow or blue 
or black markings; the redstart who spread before me just 
once his small flickering fan of rosy flame: these are the ones 
who keep me forever watching for some new and heavenly 
strangeness to drop for a moment out of the air. They are the 
rarer jewels among the birds of Tanglewood. 


y 








THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN 
By CHAUNCEY B. TINKER 
“And lived happily ever after.” 


N the old Victorian days of fiction, when novels issued 

bravely from the press in all the dignity of three vol- 

umes, it was the custom of authors to assemble their 

characters at the end of the book and take leave of 
them and of the reader. It was a convention on which the 
reader was inclined to insist. He had made a long and ardu- 
ous journey with the children of the author’s imagination 
and had often identified himself with them in their loves and 
their struggles, and he liked to feel that, in the end, they 
were dismissed to their final reward. The lover at last 
clasped the lady of his choice in a long embrace, and the 
villains were cast into the outer darkness of death or eternal 
obloquy. Often the minor characters were paired off in a 
somewhat casual fashion, or provided, if they were worthy, 
with children, fortune, or respectability. The convention 
was, I suppose, taken over from the stage. For centuries it 
had been customary to assemble the entire company (at 
least such characters as the end of the play left alive) for the 
“grand finale”; couples were disposed gracefully about the 
stage, and one knew that the end was at hand. Any of Shake- 
speare’s comedies, indeed, almost any comedy written before 
1890, will illustrate the practice. Thackeray’s lines about it 
are now more familiar than the custom they describe: 


The play is done, the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell. 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around to say farewell. 
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What modern ‘playgoer ever heard a prompter’s bell? 
Some there are whose theatrical days were passed in the last 

century and who recall the tinkling bell that was sounded 
perhaps a minute and a half before the curtain was to fall. 
But no modern manager needs so humble a device, and would 
not deign to use it, even if the need were there; for it would 
put the audience into a state of nerves, and set them to 
‘umbling for their wraps and umbrellas, or perhaps even to 
making for the door. No indeed; your modern dramatist 
must be permitted to catch his audience napping. Just when 
you least expect it, shall come the epigram and the quick 
curtain. But in the old days they were less afraid of conven- 
tions; after all, a play must end sometime. Only closet-plays 
can go on forever. And so the author faced the audience, and 
made the most of the ending and the moment that remained. 
Suppose it was suffused with the roseate glow of romance — 
what of that? The ending was all of a kind with the sweet 
music “‘discoursed”’ by the orchestra while the emotion 
grew tense (another convention that has gone glimmering), 
the farewell bow of the leading lady, and the blessed old 
formula of the fairy tale by which the hero and his princess- 
bride lived “happily ever after.” 

The attitude of the great novelists towards this convention 
was, of course, varied in the extreme. Some of them revelled 
in it. Dickens will dispatch a novelful of characters at the 
end with speed and butcher-like completeness. Every art of 
rhetoric is turned on. Tom Pinch, bless him, is dismissed 
with a pipe-organ obligato, to wit: 

“And from a garden, Tom, bestrewn with ftowers by 
children’s hands, thy sister, little Ruth, as light of foot and 
heart as in old days, sits down beside thee. From the Present 
and the Past, with which she is so tenderly entwined in all 
thy thoughts, thy strain soars onward to the Future. As it 
resounds, within thee and without, the noble music, rolling 
round ye both, shuts out the grosser prospect of an earthly 
parting, and uplifts ye both. to Heaven! ” 
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There is the grand manner for you — done to order by the 
master-workman in days when there was a manner to be 
grand in! Dickens’s calm way of distributing happiness at the 
end of a novel would, I suppose, put Mr. Galsworthy or Mr. 
Wharton into convulsions of artistic despair. “Mr. and Mr. 
John Harmon,” writes the old master at the close of “Oy; 
Mutual Friend” (what modern novelist ever dared to have 
a mutual friend?), “Mr. and Mrs. John Harmon’s first de. 
lightful occupation was to set all matters right that had 
strayed in any way wrong, or that might, could, would, o: 
should have strayed in any way wrong while their name was 
in abeyance.” Behold the god from the machine! Jenny Wren 
is married to Sloppy. Quel mariage forcé! But we like you any. 
how, dear Jenny, and you, Sloppy, too. Good-bye to you 
both! Good-bye, one and all. Twemlow is a finer fellow than 
he had any right to be. And a final wet blanket is thrown 
over Mr. Podsnap. And so bid them farewell, too, for the 
slowly-falling curtain leaves us time for that. 

George Eliot prefers a higher strain. When she can resist 
temptation to end with an epitaph (which, in old days was 
not considered inconsistent with living happily ever after), 
she will give you an aphorism, or at least the nobler mood. 
“‘Her finely touched spirit,” she writes of Dorothea Brooke, 
“had still its fine issues, though they were not widely 
visible. Her full nature, like that river of which Alexander 
broke the strength, spent itself in channels which had no 
great name on the earth. But the effect of her being on those 
around her was incalculably diffusive; for the growing good of 
the world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts; and that 
things are not so ill with you and me as they might have been, 
is half owing to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life, 
and rest in unvisited tombs.” There is of course to-day none 
so poor as to do reverence to the name of George Eliot. The 
atmosphere of moral dignity which she diffused through her 
carefully wrought fictions can elicit from our emancipated 
generation only the smile of contempt; for we hardly thinkit 
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worth a sneer. Yet I cannot but feel that something has 
passed out of literature which can ill be spared when we for- 
set the authors who saw in it the opportunity to bestow “the 
cup of strength in some great agony,” to 


Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 


There is but one ending for which I find it hard to pardon 
Marian Evans. I can even accept the conclusion of “The 
Mill on the Floss”; all of them, I think, except the wed- 
ding-presents at the end of “Daniel Deronda” — “The 
Klesmers sent a perfect watch, also with a pretty in$crip- 
tion” — though even here the Doric (or rather the Hebraic) 
strain is presently restored, and we proceed logically to the 
epitaph. 

Among others there was a cynical method of ending, or a 
fippant, or even a grumbling one. Anthony Trollope who 
had, I think, more sense of the continuity of life than any 
author of his time, had a fine habit of belittling his own art, 
and made muchof the pretense that he,as omnipotent author, 
could dole out money and happiness quite as he chose. But 
only those who esteem his panoramic art less highly than I 
will fall out of patience with such delightful passages as that 
in “Doctor Thorne,” in which he promises a happy ending 
to Frank Gresham and the reader: “It is he who is to be our 
favorite young man, to do the love scenes, to have his trials 
and his difficulties, and to win through them or not, as the 
case may be. I am too old now to be a hard-hearted author, 
and so it is probable that he may not die of a broken heart.” 
And so there is no need for the dear reader to look ahead and 
see how it is all coming out. Charles Reade, however, 
grumbles over the ending of the “Cloister and the Hearth” 
like a modern critic: “In compliance with a custom I despise, 
but have not the spirit to resist, I linger on the stage to pick 
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up the smaller fragments of humanity I have scattere 
about”; and Charles Kingsley never fails to adopt his well. 
known pulpit manner at the end. In Kingsley’s novels the 
message was always expected and always provided: it was his 
function to preach Christian manliness, and to denounce 
Popery and the High Churchmen. And so once more the 
Rector of Eversley mounts the old three-decker pulpit for , 
few well-chosen words at the end. I do not like superlatives. 
but there are times when it is difficult to avoid using them: 
and I think I must set it down as my deliberate opinion that 
the conclusion of Kingsley’s “‘ Yeast”’ is the worst that I have 
read in any language, as, indeed, the whole novel is one of the 
feeblest ever conceived by a writer of genius. But Kingsley 
could not, even in the midst of his well-chosen remarks at the 
close of “‘ Yeast,” quite eschew the convention of which we 
are speaking. “‘I shall be blamed,” he says, “for having left 
untold the fate of those characters who have acted through- 
out as Lancelot’s satellites. But indeed their only purpose 
consisted in their influence on his development and that of 
Tregarva; I do not see that we have any need to follow them 
further. The reader can surely conjecture their history for 
himself. . . . He may be pretty certain that they have gone 
the way of the world . . .” etc., etc. Thus Kingsley proceeds 
to do the very thing that he affects (like Reade) to despise. 

From all which it seems to me that two conclusions clamor 
for enumeration: first, this mid-Victorian world of fiction be- 
lieved in marriage; and, secondly, they believed in finalities. 
Now it would appear that these articles of faith, like so many 
others, have passed out of the creed of modern men. Where, 
pray, are you going to find to-day a novel that ends comfort- 
ably with the heroine in the hero’s arms? To Mr. Bennett 
that is just the beginning of the sordid story. It may be that 
Mr. Harold Wright and his school still serve up the old ro- 
mantic wares. I do not know; but I am reasonably certain, 
even though I do not read their books, that they do not deal 
eut reward and punishment in the fine parental fashion of 4 
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Dickens, or permit the leading juveniles to retire with the 
lofty dignity of a Romola. The one thing you can be certain 
of about any young wife whom you may encounter in modern 
fction is that she will presently lay aside her marriage with 
her youth. This is the binding convention of modern fiction, 
as tight in its hold over the helpless author as ever was the 
convention of ending with the engagement or the wedding. 
It betrays the cleverest of novelists into remarks as flat as 
they are stale. Mrs. Wharton, for example, having just got 
her attractive young hero engaged, in Chapter VI of “The 
Age of Innocence”’ is constrained by the abiding convention- 
ality of her profession to write, “It was borne in on him that 
marriage was not the safe anchorage he had been taught to 
think” — taught by the Victorian age, that is — “‘ but an un- 
charted voyage on seas.”’ All this, of course, is as common- 
place as a certain matrimonial jingle which I learned long ago 
on the subject of needles and pins; or (to state it more offen- 
sively to the new novelists) it is all as commonplace and con- 
ventional as the formula, “‘they lived happily ever after” — 
only it implies the opposite of that homely convention. 

I think this whole matter of marriage in the modern novel 
can be summed up in the decline of an old habit among 
readers — I mean the vicious and delightful habit of “‘look- 
ing ahead.” Of course if you want the hero to marry the 
heroine, you won’t object to consulting the oracle by glanc- 
ing at the conclusion and setting your mind at rest so that 
you can give an undivided attention to the obstacles along 
the path of true love. But if you don’t care whether the hero 
marries the girl or whether he breaks his neck, why on earth 
should you pay the author that subtle compliment of admira- 
tion which looks ahead into the seeds of time to see all the 
glory that is in store? In “The Age of Innocence” I don’t 
care whether Newland Archer marries May or not, being 
quite convinced that whatever he does will be a mistake; so 
naturally I do not look ahead, and give my sad but fascinated 
attention to watching him involve himself more and more 
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inextricably in the net of i inconsistency. What good, again, 
would it do you to look ahead in “‘ Main Street”? You would 
discover that the situation at the end is precisely what jt 
remains through two-thirds of the book. Carol is still jp 
Gopher Prairie, where Main Street is as ugly as ever, and she 
is still unhappy and married. That is the theme of “Main 
Street,” and as long as the theme interests you, you will 
continue to read and to watch the vivid illustrations of jt. 
but when your consideration of the subject flags, you will 
drop the book. By its very nature it cannot end, because its 
dire theme is that thousands of Carols must beat themselves 
to death against the dull and leaden complacency of Main 
Street. It may be better in two thousand years, the suffragist 
tells Carol near the end of the story. So there is nothing to 
look forward to except a certain pluckiness in fighting on 
stubbornly — without the inspiration of the fighting chance. 
And this, I think, is the general rule with our novels 
nowadays. They do not suggest any finalities. They only 
stop. Here again the conventionality of your modern artist is 
as fixed as ever was the old Victorian formula for the end; 
only it is negative, like many modern conventions. The only 
rule is that there must be no end. Inasmuch as a novel is 
merely a section of life and it is obviously impossible to cover 
the whole of it, the author must beware of too much “com- 
position,” which suggests a falsification of his evidence, and, 
above all, he must beware of meddling with the future, which 
is decidedly “‘another story.” And so there is no fictitious 
benevolence and, for that matter, no genuine finality at all. 
But to return for a moment to “The Age of Innocence,’ 
which is the best piece of construction that we have seen in 
many a long year: there, to be sure, the author ‘does draw 
aside the curtains of the future and reveal to us the sequel of 
Archer’s love-story. It was in order that there might be such 
a sequel, thirty years after, that the author had plunged her 
story back into the mid-Victorian world. And what is this 
sequel? O reader, the answer is that there shall be no sequel. 
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Archer and Madame Olenska are brought near each other 
once more, but they shall not meet, for Archer wisely deter- 
mines not to stir the ashes of his youth. The flame is out, the 
fowers are withered. We will not look at them. The reader 
shall not even be permitted to glance at Madame Olenska. 
Whether she attained to a certain happiness or carried a wist- 
ful pain through life, the reader shall not know. What is 


happiness! 

But, entirely apart from the philosophy which underlies 
all this disillusion, it seems time to ask whether we can get 
along in art without the sheer eloquence of last things. For it 
makes no difference how you choose your examples of finality, 
the mere enumeration of them, be they trivial or lofty, sug- 
gests romance. Be it the last ride together or the last train out 
of the Grand Central Station, be it the last rose of summer or 
the last day of school, be it the last days of Pompeii or the 
four last things of the Christian religion, death, judgment, 
heaven, and hell — to deal adequately with any one of them 
is to pitch headlong into romance. To deny them is to remain 
modern and sane and disillusioned. What is happiness? 

As I look over Mr. Wells’s confident history of the universe, 
I am continually asking myself what it all comes to in the 
end. I should find it very difficult indeed to say, unless it be 
the end and aim of civilization to have produced Mr. Wells. 
Or is the cleverest of Mr. Wells’s critics in the right when he 
says the author’s ideal state is that in which everyone shall 
have two votes, and more things shall be done by electricity? 
Whatever else, it is a generation that knoweth not heaven or 
hell, but only an endless progression, biologic and economic. 

How shall you find any faith in finalities among a people 
who have continually raised the cry of progress without so 
much as asking themselves where they were progressing fo? 
Much of our modern spirit was accurately summed up by the 
soldiers who cried aloud to the world, “‘ We don’t know where 
we're going, but we’re on our way.” How different it ali was, 
when the soldier was on his way home. It may seem trivial to 
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say that your Victorian hero was on his way to a home; by: 
in any case such was the literal fact with most of them, for 
they ended in marviage and “‘settling down.” And Christian, 
the seventeenth-century hero, was on his way Home too, in ay 
even fuller sense. Therefore the faith of both centuries flowered 
into splendid fictions. But as the modern world has disposed 
of its confidence in things at the end of its path, the produc. 
tion of splendid fictions has become progressively difficult, 

It is regarded as somewhat banal nowadays to sing 
about heaven as being one’s home, and I am told that the 
best novelists do not indulge in the practice; but the plain 
fact remains that so long as you believe in a Celestial City 
not beyond the attainment of man, so long you may have the 
possibility of a “Pilgrim’s Progress’; but when you have 
laid aside your faith in the City, then there will be no “prog. 
ress’”’ and no pilgrims, and no work of art that seeks to set 
forth their adventures. So long as you have confidence in the 
way men have done things in the past, you may go bravely 
forward and dig for buried treasure, but when the new theo- 
ries have deprived money of all its value, then you will be 
wise to stop digging. You will not even dream of digging. And 
then such a story as “Treasure Island” will be impossible, 
except as a sad relic of a deluded age. And when the new 
order has produced a perfect equality among the sexes, then 
you will join Mr. Wells in praising Rider Haggard for having 
given up the writing of romances; and then, also, such an 
amazing yarn as ‘“‘She”’ will have become impossible, and 
you will produce for a heroine a drab nobody like Lady Har- 
mon. It is the faith in the “‘ treasurability ” of things, if I may 
coin a word, that makes good stories possible; and so long as 
an author can retain it, so long can he write them. And s0 
long, moreover, will he be able to use the ancient formulas o! 
fiction, and in particular that one, in whatever shape his 
faith may care to phrase it, that the children of his imagina- 
tion, after their painful trials and adventures ended, “lived 
happily ever after.” 





BOOKS AND READING 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


HESE journals, notes, and missives of the dead — 
These poems of all ages — form a kind 
Of ever fresh ambrosia for the mind; 
And we like half-gods, as it were, cloud-fed 
On song and thought and parable, break bread 
With all the wits and poets of mankind, 
Who looked on life and left their sou!s behind 
With ours immortally companionéd. 


Rather than honors, riches, and renown — 
By heaven, I’d rather be like one of those! — 
One who in thought so close enwrapped himself 
As to live penniless and die unknown, 
Leaving no record of his joys or woes, 
Save a small volume on the scholar’s shelf. 





FROM PLUTARCH TO STRACHEY 
By WILBUR CROSS 


IOGRAPHY next to fiction is the kind of reading 
most people now like best. As I once wrote a book 
on the novel and have since written the lives of two 
humorists, I naturally go with the majority. 

But this is not the main reason. When a man (or a woman) 
accomplishes something worth while in art, letters, science. 
statesmanship, or business, I try to find out what I can about 
his life and personality. Behind this desire which I have with 
the rest of the modern world is more than mere curiosity. Life 
for most people is a rather difficult piece of business. So we 
want to know not only how others have turned the trick 
against fortune; we want to know also all the details of the 
game as they have played it. Perhaps we want to learn how 
to do the very same thing that somebody else has done— 
how, say, to write a novel like one of Thackeray’s or how to 
amass a fortune and die a philanthropist like Carnegie. 

Surely, too, we all have the instinct to vary and lengthen 
our own lives by living several other lives vicariously at 
the same time. Biography is thus a sort of Life Extension 
Bureau. A man who has read many biographies should have 
acquired a fairly good working knowledge of human nature, 
though he may never have mastered the Freudian psy- 
chology or wandered very far from a small university town. 

This modern love for biography, intense as it now is, is no 
new thing. Someone, perhaps, will some day write a little 
treatise and call it “The Development of Biography” after 
the name of similar books on the drama and the novel de- 
signed for college classes in literature and for those women’s 
clubs that consume whole editions of such handbooks. That 
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man (or woman), who perhaps is living somewhere even now, 
may try to show how biography like fiction disengaged itself 
om history of the kind Herodotus wrote; but if he is wise he 
will come quickly to those wonderful Parallel Lives by Plu- 
tarch, some of which I have just read in the late Professor 
Perrin’s exact and beautiful English. If he be a Dr. Dryasdust, 
he will dwell on the fact that the Greek biographer gives few 
dates for the events he describes, and that there are no foot- 
notes telling how the anecdotes concerning Caesar or Alci- 
biades or the rest can be run down to their sources. 

It must be a relief to Plutarch, wherever he may be, to 
know that, quite apart from hearsay and anecdote, many of 
the documents he used, have been lost beyond recovery, so 
that he can no longer be checked up at all points by the scien- 
tific historians of the present age. But Dr. Dryasdust even, 
though he may lament that he has no field here for the exer- 
cise of his gifts, will hardly fail to see how perfect is the art 
and workmanship within those limits that Plutarch set for 
himself. 

The historian of biography will have to tell about the 
impetus that Plutarch gave to biographical writing through- 
out Western Europe during and after the Renaissance, show- 
ing by the way how Vasari and Walton, for example, varied 
the art they learned from their master. He will probably say 
that these writers fixed the form of a biography which, 
though it still survives as in Mr. Strachey’s portraits of 
eminent Victorians, is really but an enlarged character- 
sketch with a brief summary at the end. He may turn aside to 
tell how the biographical method was taken over into hun- 
dreds of novels through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He will be tempted to write some interesting pages 
on death-bed scenes from Cleopatra to Colonel Newcome, 
closing with the remark that they are less frequent now, per- 
haps because death has been robbed of its romance by modern 
science — by our knowledge of the streptococcus and what 
it does. 
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After an aside like this, the historian of biography will Dass 
on through memoirs and diaries and letters until he reaches 
Boswell, where he will stop for a very long chapter. Eventy. 
ally, after traversing the careers of Gladstone and Disrael; 
he will arrive at our own time, when any man who can pay 
the bills may have his life written and published in two stout 
volumes including his correspondence — all illustrated with 
portraits of himself from youth to age and with pictures of 
the houses where he has lived and thrived. This degradation 
of biography the historian will note, observing at the same 
time also the immense amount of biographical material, form. 
less, incoherent, often irrelevant, that gets into print when a 
great man like Roosevelt goes down into the grave. Some. 
where in the deluge the historian will be overwhelmed by the 
waters; he will probably be drowned near the year 1900. 

The scope of biography has ever expanded to meet the 
requirements of new civilizations. Plutarch’s heroes were the 
conquerors and rulers of the ancient world — statesmen, 
politicians, orators, and demagogues, whose conduct the biog- 
rapher subjected, without being too severe with them, to the 
test of Greek ethics and philosophies as embodied in the teach- 
ings of Socrates and Plato and Aristotle. For him the centre 
of the world vibrated between Athens and Rome. When 
Vasari came upon the stage the old states and empires had 
long since gone; and for the Italian mind questions concern- 
ing art had become of supreme importance. Accordingly, he 
described the painters, sculptors, and architects of that great 
brotherhood to which he himself belonged. In turn Izaak 
Walton lived in an age when men were immensely anxious 
about the salvation of their souls. So his heroes were mainly 
churchmen distinguished for their piety. Charming is the 
word to characterize his portraits of Hooker and Herbert and 
Donne. The old angler, though honest enough to allude to the 
worldliness, follies, and vices of his churchmen in youth, 
passed them by lightly that he might have room enough to 
display all the Christian virtues they practised in their prime. 
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No one could ask for a more satisfactory biographer to de- 
scribe the perfect circle of a well-spent life, from a genteel 
birth to a happy death. 

Thus far, few English men of letters, so far as I recall, had 
been honored by a biography. Vagabonds, highwaymen, and 
sharpers of all kinds were often written up for the masses, who 
then loved, as much as they do now, a story ending on the 
gallows-tree. But among these gentlemen I find no secular 
poet, or dramatist except Robert Greene. Shakespeare had 
no contemporary biography. Ben Jonson had none. Dryden 
bad none. Milton’s were partial and fragmentary. Pope’s 
were poor things. Fielding’s was a still poorer performance. 
Nor was there any life of Richardson or Sterne or Smollett 
until long after they were dead. 

To the twentieth century this may seem amazing. But the 
fact is that men of letters had not yet established themselves 
as members of an honorable profession; nor were they quite 
low enough in the social scale to awaken the curiosity of peo- 
ple who delight in picturesque crime. Nevertheless interest 
was beginning to be shown in them by anecdotes and stories 
about them, half true, half false, which became the basis of 
future biographies. Historically at least, Dr. Johnson did a 
fine piece of work when he composed from such materials as 
were at hand the lives of the British poets of his own and the 
previous age. And then Boswell in his life of Dr. Johnson first 
depicted with fulness the career of a man of letters. His suc- 
cess showed that the life of an essayist and lexicographer may 
be of the highest interest. Since his time we have had biog- 
raphies of all sorts of persons, but the man of letters is the 
most certain of the honor or dishonor of having his entire 
career laid open to the public gaze. 

With a few capital exceptions, I prefer to read a man’s life 
as written by himself. Dr. Johnson went so far as to declare 
such a biography the best to be had, since the writer knows 
all the particulars and no one else can know them. Auto- 
biography, of course, has its limitations. The view a man 
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takes of himself, though he has all the facts, must be Partial 
and one-sided; he puts into the account and leaves out what 
he pleases with equal unconcern; usually he does not see h; 
career in true perspective, and he often deceives himself o, 
the why and wherefore of his conduct at the crucial points of 
his history. The incidents of his life as he gives them need 
be supplemented, and the motives underlying his acts nee 
to be canvassed by an outsider. Moreover, he can hardly hopd 
to escape the charge of vanity, of merely appearing to by 
frank where no frankness really is, and of suppressing facts 
that would damage his case if he has one. 

Still, these limitations do not always appear; and any auto. 
biographer, however much he may try to conceal himself 
gives himself away. Herbert Spencer’s autobiography js 
hardly more than a restatement of his philosophy and as such 
it has little value; and yet it shows him to have been almost a 
purely intellectual being of colossal egotism in whom the 
human affections ran low. From Darwin’s autobiography a 
reader might not infer that the man gave the world an hypoth- 
esis which has revolutionized natural science, but he would 
see at once that Darwin was the most modest of men, really 
underrating his great achievements, and that he possessed all 
those human characteristics which Spencer lacked. Rousseau 
in his “‘Confessions” did not really shrive himself, but his 
sophistry and emotional psychology betrayed him as a com. 
plete sentimentalist; whereas St. Augustine in his “Contes. 
sions”’ was over-emphatic on the dissoluteness of his youth in 
order to gain a dark background for the splendor of the vir- 
tues he developed later. Tolstoi, I think, did the same thing. 
If none of us may hope for the fame of Tolstoi or St. Augus- 
tine, we may, I trust, take some satisfaction in having begun 
life with a cleaner record. 

The man who writes his own life, though he may go much 
as he pleases, must have some motive for what he does. He 
may write out a brief story merely for the information of his 
family or descendants, as did Darwin and Sterne and Scott. 
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Huxley wrote his delightful autobiography in order to set 
seaders right on the facts of his life which were in danger of 
being perverted by the maker of a biographical dictionary. 
John Stuart Mill had two reasons for his autobiography. His 
frst reason was to expose “‘ the wretched waste”’ of time in the 
English system of education. He showed how in his own case 
a great mind was built up, under the guidance of a stern 
father, by a thorough study of the ancient classics, philosophy, 
economics, and science; so that at the age of fourteen he had 
gone far beyond any graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. His 
second reason was to tell posterity how much he was indebted 
toa platonic affection for Mrs. Taylor. This is the hallucina- 
tion that makes Mill mortal. All his thoughts when in the 
presence of this not very remarkable woman he attributed to 
her inspiration, unaware that they were the product of his 
own fertile brain. Like Mill’s, Henry Adams’s main motive, 
as he put it into his title, was to let the world know how he 
had been educated from youth to mature manhood — only 
by a humorous perversity, he sought to prove that his educa- 
tion was a complete failure. On the other hand, Franklin 
sought to show how a poor boy may rise by thrift and shrewd- 
ness to competency, and afterwards weed out faults and 
vices acquired on the way, ridding himself of them one at a 
time at sufficiently long intervals until he grows into a 
respectable and honorable gentleman, perhaps a diplomat or 
a statesman. 

How difficult it is to write a good autobiography one may 
learn from Gibbon, who composed parts of his own six or 
seven times over, so determined was he to give an exact 
account of “his moral and literary character.’’ Everybody 
should know how the magnificent theme of his history came 
to Gibbon on a visit to Rome, as he “sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing 
vespers in the Temple of Jupiter.”’ Almost equally eloquent 
is the passage in which he tells of the completion of his great 


work twenty-odd years later on a June evening in his garden 
10 
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at Lausanne. What memorable words! For words like these 
from Shakespeare on “Hamlet,” or “Lear,” or “the dark 
lady”’ of the Sonnets we would surrender without reluctance 
all that Sir Sidney Lee has written of him. 

Now and then a man, like General Grant or Mr. Bok, has 
given almost perfect objectivity to an autobiography 
while keeping himself in the foreground. This is a rare com. 
bination. Goethe, for another instance, took a cool survey of 
his youth, as if he had but a scientific interest in what he 
then did or in what then happened to him. His mind was in 
the main intent upon discovering the influences of youth 
upon the mature man. There was, as I remember, no remorse 
for any phase of his conduct, not even for his treatment of 
Friederike. Much the same is true of Benvenuto Cellini, who, 
though himself the hero, wrote as if he were describing the 
adventures of another man, and drew a broad and living pic- 
ture of Italy at the time of the Renaissance when art and 
crime were equally glorious. Nor should we forget Trollope, 
who wrote for money, who laid his watch on the table before 
him and wrote down 250 words every fifteen minutes. One by 
one he passed in review his many novels composed in this 
way, pointing out the defects and excellences of each pre- 
cisely as he would do with Dickens or Thackeray. Trollope’s 
aloofness was so triumphant as to be amusing. 

The most amusing biographies, however, are among the 
intimate personal narratives pervaded with harmless vanity. 
Some time ago, for example, Margot Asquith lost the place 
she had long held in the sun and at the same time saw her 
husband’s reputation for statesmanship challenged. So “the 
Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue” published an auto- 
biography, and came back gloriously like Napoleon from 
Elba, bringing with her a vindication of Mr. Asquith’s 
policies. The seventeenth century also had a Margot Asquith. 
She was the Margaret Duchess of Newcastle whom Charles 
Lamb called ‘“‘a dear friend of mine, of the last century but 
one... the somewhat fantastical and original-brained, 
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generous Margaret Newcastle.’’ Lamb’s sentence perhaps 
suficiently characterizes the first Margot’s vainglorious auto- 
biography, written, she informed the public, so that “after- 
ages” might know that she “‘ was the second wife to the Lord 
Marquis of Newcastle; for my Lord having had two wives, I 
might easily have been mistaken, especially if I should die, 
and my Lord marry again.” Her husband, tutor to the young 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles the Second), a brave 
general, and competent statesman, she celebrated in “The 
Life of the Thrice Noble, High and Puissant Prince, Wiiliam 
Cavendish . . . By the thrice Noble, Illustrious, and Excel- 
lent Princess, Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle.’’ Not only 
was the Duke, as he appears in this biography, “‘a pattern for 
all gentlemen,” but all his children (born of the first marriage) 
were ‘‘dutiful and obedient, free from vices, noble and gen- 
erous, both in their natures and actions.” On reading the 
book the year after its publication, Pepys wrote in his Diary: 
“Stayed at home, reading the ridiculous History of my Lord 
Newcastle, wrote by his wife, which shows her to be a mad, 
conceited, ridiculous woman, and he an asse to suffer her to 
write what she writes to him and of him.” 

The relation between husband and wife is so intimate that 
it is hazardous for either to write the biography of the other. 
The most that either can do with decorum is to publish the 
general correspondence of the other, properly arranged with 
the necessary connecting links. Mrs. Kingsley tried to do this 
for her husband Charles Kingsley, and she succeeded fairly 
well except in spots and near the end, where she described him 
as ““a most true and perfect knight,” whose love for her 
“never stooped from its own lofty level to a hasty word, an 
impatient gesture, or a selfish act, in sickness or in health, in 
sunshine or in storm, by day or by night.” This sort of senti- 
mental rhetoric John Walter Cross escaped in his life of 
George Eliot by merely publishing letters and journals with 
just enough comment to make them understandable, never 
with any personal reflections on his wife’s career. Neither of 
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these books, however, is biography; they are but books con. 
taining material for biographies to be written by somebody 
else. ; 


Nowhere in English is there, I think, a good biography of 


a man by his wife. On the whole, husbands have perhaps 
done rather better with their wives. At once comes to mind 
Carlyle on Jane Welsh; but even here attention finally rests 
not upon the wife but upon the husband in his gloom after her 
death. I remember quite well, too, the “‘impressionistic por- 
trait’ which Professor Palmer drew of his wife Alice Free- 
man. He called it ‘“‘a personal estimate, an evolutional 
study.” But here again there was eventually too much of the 
husband and his sabbatical years when he and his wife 
traversed Europe. What Professor Palmer and others have 
attempted, cannot be done. Wives and husbands cannot be 
outspoken of one another in print. 

Sometime, no doubt, the existing restraint will be removed 
from their pens, and then we shall have some entertaining 
biographies. In the meantime, anyone who desires may read 
in a privately published volume Lady Lytton’s highly-spiced 
comment on her husband the novelist, or what Pepys put 
down in cipher after quarrels with his wife — whose nose he 
tweaked on two occasions and who in turn threatened to 
pinch his with red-hot tongs. This is what we shall get if the 
muffler is ever cut out. 

Nor can a son or daughter write freely of a father or 
mother. Censure would be regarded as impiety; and praise, 
though perfectly just, would be viewed with suspicion. 
Aware of this attitude of the public, Hallam Tennyson in the 
memoir of his father rarely let his own hand become visible, 
and then mostly in anecdotes, and depended on reminis- 
cences of Lord Tennyson’s friends for an estimate of the man 
and his works. With rather better taste, Francis Darwin 
dealt in a similar manner with the life and letters of his father, 
the great naturalist; and his sister, Henrietta Litchfield, like- 
wise with the correspondence of their mother, the charming 
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Emma Darwin. Only in fiction can a son or daughter do more. 
Dickens transferred some of the humorous characteristics of 
his father and mother to Mr. and Mrs. Micawber; and Samuel 
Butler, who hated his father, put him into “The Way of All 
Flesh.” Although it is but fiction in each case, Dickens, it 
has been felt, did not behave quite like a gentleman; and 
Butler’s conduct has been denounced as “‘ base and dishonor- 
able.” The conclusion is that children of great men may well 
collect the correspondence of their fathers as a debt they owe 
to posterity. If they have the literary ability they should also 
publish it with all other important memorials, remembering - 
always the limitations under which they assume their task. 
What a loss to the world it is that a son of Henry Fielding did 
not gather in the letters of the novelist; or that Mrs. Ritchie 
did not tell the plain story of her father’s life in her own de- 
lightful way, including the best among those countless letters 
which Thackeray sent to his friends and which we should like 
to read forever. 

Inevitably psychological errors creep into the estimate that 
one member of a family forms of the others. The closer the 
relationship, the less trustworthy the judgment. But as one 
leaves wife or husband, son or daughter for the more remote 
members of a family, errors in judgment tend to fade, some- 
times leaving behind only that sympathy necessary to all 
good biography. The perfection of such sympathy pervades 
Trevelyan’s “Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” wherein 
it is a nephew who speaks. Naturally Trevelyan was rather 
shy of praise or blame, but the book is a wonderfully fine 
piece of work, with everything in the proper place, beginning 
with Macaulay’s childhood and ending with the inscription 
on his tomb in Westminster Abbey. On a smaller scale there 
is also the very interesting life of Jane Austen by her nephew 
Austen-Leigh, which has been expanded into many dull books 
on “the divine Jane.” Likewise two sons-in-law, uncontami- 
nated by the blood of the family, have written biographies 
admired by all who know them. A whole line of books and 
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monographs on Pasteur may be found in any scientif, 
library, but the only one that a man would sit up at night to 
read is the volume on Pasteur’s life and labors by his son-ip. 
law René Vallery-Radot. This is a book wherein one gets a: 
the very heart of the great scientist. M. Radot was charge; 
by Professor Tyndall and others with showing a certain bia 
towards Pasteur when dealing with the scientists who paved 
the way for his discoveries. No similar charge could be sys. 
tained, I think, against Lockhart who, though he loved ang 
honored the memory of Scott, was a trained critic accustomed 
to an independence of judgment which he could not lay aside 
in favor of his father-in-law, whose character he let develop 
through letters and diaries, with his own just comment. 
It would be well for all cock-sure biographers (such as Mr, 
Archibald Stalker, who has just published ‘The Intimate 
Life of Sir Walter Scott’’) to read Lockhart’s final words, 
where he says that no man can “ pronounce ex cathedra on the 
whole structure and complexion of a great mind” from any 
materials he may have at hand; that there always remain be. 
hind mysteries of personality which a man like Scott never 
discloses and which no outsider can ever penetrate. Likewise, 
when Mrs. Carlyle told her husband that Darwin had asked 
her who would write her husband’s “Life,” Carlyle began to 
reflect how impossible it would be for any creature ever to 
write that “Life”; for “the chief elements of my little des- 
tiny have all along lain deep below view or surmise, and never 
will or can be known to any son of Adam.” Nevertheless 
Froude sought to sound the depths of Carlyle’s nature with 
the aid of what would now be called a Freudian complex, and 
in the process floundered amid domestic infelicities and lost 
his man. Similar results within a year or two have attended 
the labors of those psychoanalysts who have sought to pluck 
out the hearts of three American writers. Margaret Fuller, 
we learn from one, loved her father, if not too well, at least 
too long; and Mark Twain, we learn from another, was “4 
victim of arrested development,” who in accordance with 
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well known psychic processes eventually “withered into a 
cynic” and a sort of “spiritual valetudinarian.” Poe, ac- 
cording to Dr. John W. Robertson, inherited “a dipsomaniac 
compulsion” from his father, who, while a student of the law, 
had developed “an alcoholic syndrome.” 

While waiting for the Freudians to produce something bet- 
rer, the world, I fear, will have to fall back on Boswell’s 
“Life of Samuel Johnson” as the most complete portrait of a 
man ever put into words. So great a book we owe to a happy 
conjunction of art and circumstance. No biographer ever had 
a finer subject for the display of his talents. Nor was Boswell 
the fool that Macaulay describes. His perceptive powers were 
acute and accurate. His memory was exact. His intellectual 
processes were honest. If he was a hero-worshipper, he chose 
a man worthy of homage; nor did he hesitate to call the great 
man to account when he became wild in his talk. Boswell 
knew Dr. Johnson as well as any man may know another. He 
travelled with him and hung about him for years; he asked all 
sorts of questions about his early life and spurred him on to 
talk in endless streams; he listened to his conversations at the 
club and elsewhere, with Burke and Garrick and Gold- 
smith, and wrote down, immediately or soon after, the best 
parts of the conversations with a concise description of the 
scene. Boswell knew that if he could arrange as it should be 
all that he had seen and heard he would have Dr. Johnson’s 
personality, so far as it was ever disclosed in his presence, 
clinched forever. 

Boswell’s art was akin to Sterne’s in “Tristram Shandy,” 
wherein the characters are portrayed by the opinions they 
express on a great variety of subjects, the theory being, I sup- 
pose, that if you know what a man really feels and thinks, you 
know him essentially as he is. Add as Sterne and Boswell did 
the clash of opinions with others, and the man, half dead be- 
fore, becomes alive. Neither in fiction nor in biography have 
we anywhere a book more truly dramatic than Boswell’s 
“Life of Samuel Johnson.” Others have tried to do what Bos- 
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well did and they have failed utterly. Forster missed hig 
chance with Dickens. Froude missed a rarer chance with 
Carlyle. 

Numerous attempts have been made in these latter year 
to construct the biographies of great men whose lives for ons 
reason or another were not written by their contemporaries, 
I myself have tried my hand at Sterne and Fielding, and have 
thereby learned the difficulties that confront the man who js 
sometimes facetiously called “a pseudo-biographer.” Be. 
tween him and the true biographer there exists a difference 
similar to that between the novelist who would depict men 
and women of his own time and the novelist who aims to re. 
store the life and manners of a past age. The one derives his 
knowledge directly and perhaps easily from what he sees and 
hears. The other must depend upon his reading; he thus works 
in the manner and spirit of an historian. He must know the 
period in which his man lived in all its aspects — social, re. 
ligious, and political; and this knowledge, if it is to be 
intimate, must be gained at first hand from the general liter. 
ature of the period — from letters, diaries, and newspapers 
as well as from books. He must know down to the veriest de. 
tail everything his author published and all the memorials of 
him that have survived. He must consider the traditions that 
have grown up about his personality, and the anecdotes re- 
lated of him, how far they may be true and how far false. 
He must search for unpublished writings of his author, and 
for new documents concerning him, always weighing their 
importance. If he discovers letters, or a diary, or a piece of an 
autobiography never before published, he is happy. 

He cannot quiz Sterne or Fielding as Boswell quizzed Dr. 
Johnson, but he can bring under survey everything that got 
into print about his man and thus learn what his contempo- 
raries in various walks of life, friends and foes, thought of 
him and his books. The “‘ pseudo-biographer”’ must thus sub- 
stitute for his own perceptions the eyes and ears of others 
long since dead and not to be questioned further. His ultimate 
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success will depend upon his ability to project himself into 
another age as completely as Thackeray did when he wrote 
“Henry Esmond.” If his subject is Fielding he must in imagi- 
nation grow up with him, go to Eton College with him, watch 
from the roadside as the young man attempts to abduct an 
heiress, sit with him in the greenroom drinking champagne 
when a play succeeds or is damned, ride with him on the 
Western Circuit, watch him as he presides over the BowStreet 
Court, be with him through all his literary labors, have words 
of comfort for him in his bereavements, and take the last 
voyage with him to Lisbon. Perhaps it is impossible to make 
a living being out of a man one has never scen. But it is only 
by an imaginative process such as I have described that any- 
thing resembling life can be breathed into his nostrils. 

A biographer who has no personal acquaintance with the 
man he writes about may proceed in one of several ways. If 
he is a pioneer he will be tempted to put into his book every- 
thing discoverable. I have been thus tempted. I had to settle 
the question what I should do with Sterne’s Journal to Eliza 
and many other manuscripts which had long lain in obscure 
places. Eventually I decided to make what appeared to be a 
proper use of them in the biography and to publish them as a 
whole separately. With Fielding, of whose career so little had 
been known, I dealt more liberally, though I avoided, I hope, 
the fatal example set by the late Professor Masson. It is just 
fifty years since Masson startled the literary world with the 
first two of seven volumes on the life of Milton. After groan- 
ing through nearly fourteen hundred pages of this work, and 
discovering that Masson had brought Milton down to only 
his thirty-fifth vear, Lowell called for “a phial of e/ixir 
vitae,” and afterwards remarked: “‘We envy the secular 
leisures of Methuselah, and are thankful that dis biography 
at least (if written in the same longeval proportion) is irre- 
coverably lost to us.’’ What was the result of Masson’s life- 
long labors on Milton? He collected and published every- 
thing relating to Milton and may have rightly interpreted the 
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documents. Thereby he did an immense service to English 
letters. But Milton himself he submerged in a mass of politi. 
cal and ecclesiastical history from which it is difficult t 
rescue him. 

And even if one takes the ria media, as I did with Sterne 
and Fielding, it is still difficult, because of the documents, t) 
keep the man always in sight. A pioneer must, however, jp. 
clude in his book the main documents with exact references, 
else he will not be believed. He may later rewrite his biography 
in shorter form, merely referring to his sources, and thus 
concentrate his efforts as did Plutarch on tlie personality oj 
his subject. He will fail if he tries to condense; he must write 
a new book, using the old one only for his facts. If he does not 
do this himself, it will in the course of time be done by another, 
The biography of Lincoln that people read is not the stand. 
ard work by Nicolay and Hay in ten volumes supplemented 
by twelve volumes of writings; it is Lord Charnwood’s, which, 
though it contains few new facts, gives within reasonable 
compass the salient lines of Lincoln’s career and character, 
with narrative and comment evenly balanced. The only man 
who ever wrote a long biography that cannot be done overis 
Boswell. 

“A well-written life,” Carlyle remarked humorously, “is 
almost as rare as a well-spent one.” What makes Lord 
Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln,” aside from its style and 
technique, a first-rate biography, is the author’s clear under- 
standing. The biologists warn us that “no one can satis- 
factorily explain function in terms of structure”’; that from the 
constitution of the brain, for example, no one can predict all 
the phenomena of consciousness, though we are certain that 
the two are intimately related. So a biographer who has 
never known the man he would write about, may have at 
hand, or may discover, every pertinent fact about him and 
every essential document relating to his physical and spiritual 
history, and yet even then fail to present the hero in the habit 
as he lived. Why? He has never heard his man speak or seen 
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him in action; he must divine as well as he can all those lights 
| and shades which play over personality giving a distinctive 
quality to an act or even a word. However “scientifically” 
facts and documents may be interpreted, the living man will 
elude the biographer unless he has extraordinary insight and 
a constructive imagination of the first order. In the most fa- 
vorable circumstances he only partially succeeds. Lord Charn- 
wood’s Abraham Lincoln is a consistent whole; and yet the 
portrait cannot be altogether true. 

And there is always the question of style; by which I 
mean, of course, not mere phrasing, for style includes in- 
numerable things besides that. Style is hardly more analyz- 
able than personality; in a well-written book it is all-pervad- 
ing like the air we breathe. Walton was equally happy in his 
phrasing and in creating an atmosphere of gentle piety. 
Boswell succeeded by sheer directness and honesty. Lock- 
hart, the professional man of letters, sometimes strove for 
effects which now seem artificial; whereas Trevelyan, a less 
conscious artist, charms by his perfect naturalness and ease. 

Just now Mr. Strachey is being greatly praised for the style 
of his “Queen Victoria.” Like Lord Charnwood, Mr. Strachey 
is one of those biographers who, making little or no claim to 
discovery, rely upon what has already been printed, with 
some verification of statements where manuscripts are avail- 
able. The aim is not new knowledge, but a new interpreta- 
tion of facts already known. Mr. Strachey, who had at hand 
many books including the Queen’s diary and a scandalous 
chronicle, had but to read, absorb, and then select and re- 
combine what would contribute to the portrait of Victoria 
which he desired to present. His method is more that of a 
novelist than of a biographer. Indeed, his book is dedicated to 
a novelist. Nothing is admitted that might appear dull; 
nothing is excluded that can give piquancy to the narrative. 
In temper, Mr. Strachey’s art is not so much English as 
French. It has none of the genial humor that Thackeray let 
play over the Queen’s ancestors among the Georges. It has 
rather the wit and irony almost of Voltaire. 
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Victoria was a symbol. She did not impress her personality 
upon her age as did the cultivated Elizabeth upon the age of 
Shakespeare and Spenser and Bacon. Without her the Vic. 
torian era, except for minor details, would have been precisely 
as it was. She did not read much. The amazing discoveries jn 
science which she heard about, left her cold, for her intelli. 
gence could not rise to an understanding of them. Even 4 
novel like “Middlemarch” was too difficult for her. Nor did 
she care for poetry, except the resonant verse of Tennyson 
celebrating the blameless life of the Prince Consort. She had 
little imagination, and her sense of humor was rudimentary. 
She enjoyed a farce, but there is no record here of her reading 
Dickens or Thackeray. So far as she was concerned, the world 
might have stood still. Though a woman, she thought the 
suffragists of her day should be whipped. She persuaded the 
editor of The Times to write on “the immense danger and 
evil of the wretched frivolity and levity” among the higher 
classes of society. The warning, it would seem, did not have 
the salutary effect she expected. She likewise interfered in the 
policies of her ministers; and sometimes prevailed; and yet 
“at the end of her reign the Crown was weaker than at any 
other time in English history.” 

There is doubtless another Victoria. It yet remains for a 
finer if less brilliant mind to trace the Queen in all her subtle 
influences on her age. No one, however, can deny that the 
book has atmosphere as well as arresting phrases. So has Lord 
Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln.” But note the difference. 
Lord Charnwood idealizes Lincoln, nearly always giving him 
the benefit of the doubt in matters uncertain. Mr. Strachey 
throws the emphasis on Victoria’s limitations. His biography 
belongs to the literature of disenchantment, which always 
leaves something out. When we read of Spoon River and 
Gopher Prairie, we are apt to forget that men like Grant and 
Lincoln grew up in places as drab and sordid as these really 
were minus. the exaggeration. On the heels of the realistic 
poets and novelists, now comes Einstein who overthrows an 
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‘nfinite universe, by somehow proving that space rolls back 
on itself and that something, which I do not understand, has 
happened to time. So, six centuries after Dante, it has become 
impossible to follow the great Florentine as his mind is lifted 
fom the earth and borne through the unending heavens, on 
from light to light, under the guidance of Beatrice. Did not 
Henry Adams seek all his life for those lights and did he not 
fail to see them? 

In the literature of disenchantment there is no mysticism, 
and immortality goes by the board. Old Izaak Walton’s 
churchmen had souls which were to find eternal rest in Para- 
dise; and ‘‘the small quantity of Christian dust” they left 
behind them was sometime to be re-animated. Death-bed 
scenes, | have remarked, are not so common now as they 
were when Montaigne judged of a man by the manner of his 
dying. But Mr. Strachey has revived them. Victoria dies sci- 
entifically, recalling, as she lies “blind and silent,” the out- 
standing events of her career back to girlhood. These shadows 
of the past hovering over the fading mind of the Queen, 
though they may appear as the fancies of a romancer, are 
supposed to be in full agreement with modern psychology. 
Albert and his friend Stockmar die in an agnostic phrase: 
they “explored the shadow and the dust”’; while the Princess 
Charlotte, in the style of the realistic novel, “tossed herself 
from side to side; then suddenly drew up her legs, and it was 
over. 

Victoria would be shocked beyond measure, could she see 
the glamour that once surrounded her throne thus fade and 
disappear. 











PARADISE NEGRO SCHOOL 
By HOWARD SNYDER 


T was a breathless December morning on my Mississippi 
plantation, still as death, and warm as October in the 
North. The sun was hidden; the haze of Indian summer 
was everywhere. The sombre colors of late autumn were 

beginning to replace the gayer colors of early October. It was 
a day altogether suitable for meditation and dreams. Some- 
how or other my thoughts drifted back to the long ago and 
far away, as they have often done since I settled in these old 
red hills. Again I lived over my school-days in a distant State 
and among a different people; and I thought of the kind 
teachers, the well-disciplined and efficient school, and the 
careful supervision of my mother at home. 

Then I wondered how it was with our little plantation 
children here in the cotton fields of the black belt. With my 
heart far back in the halcyon days of childhood, I decided to 
pay a visit to our neighborhood school. So I saddled my horse, 
led her out to the front gate, and sat down by a big oak treeto 
wait for someone to pass that I might inquire the way to the 
negro schoolhouse. Presently Tom came along, carrying a 
sack of flour on his shoulder. He had been to the store down 
by the gin. Now, Tom was a lad of about fifteen, black as a 
crow, strong as an ox, and tall and muscular. He is the grand- 
son of Old Aunt Joza of my plantation; his mother is dead, 
his father an unknown quantity. 

“Tom, where is your schoolhouse?”’ I inquired. 

‘Boss, ya goes ta de gin, un from der ya turns ta de left un 
goes frough de woods till ya comes ta St. John’s Church, un 
right der is de schoolhouse.” 

Tom went on home with his flour while I galloped over to 
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the schoolhouse, a distance of a mile or thereabouts. I fol- 
lowed his directions, rode up to the gin, turned to my left and 
up to St. John’s Church. But to my surprise there was no 
schoolhouse to be found. So I rode back home, thinking little 
about the matter, for it is very common for my plantation 
negroes to deceive me for no reason that I can possibly figure 


out. | supposed that Tom was practising ordinary negro 
cunning. 

Again I sat down under the big oak tree in front of my 
house to await the passing of someone who could tell me 
where I could find the schoolhouse. Some children soon 
passed, carrying water on their heads. They gave me about 
the same instructions that Tom had given me. But I thought 
I would wait a little longer — possibly Tom would come 
along again. Presently I heard him away down in the swamp 
chopping wood for his grandma. I rode down and began cen- 
suring him for his dishonesty. But to my great surprise he 
assured me that the schoolhouse “‘wa’ sho’ near St. John’s.” 
It was nearly nine o’clock by this time; so I thought I had 
better hurry along. Again I galloped out in search of the 
schoolhouse. I met neither teacher nor pupil nor anyone else 
of whom to inquire. I went to the gin, stopped at the little 
store, but both storekeeper and ginner had gone home for 
breakfast. I rode over to St. John’s and searched for the 
schoolhouse. There was none there. Surely, I thought, a 
schoolhouse is not so small but that I can see it. It was a plain 
case of deception. I again turned my steps towards home; 
but as luck would have it, I happened to meet Tom and some 
other children not far from the gin. I gave one of them a 
quarter to take my horse home, while I struck out with Tom 
to find the schoolhouse. We turned to our left at the gin and 
went over to the church just as Tom had told me at first. 
Tom pointed off to his left at an old dilapidated shed, on a 
hill in plain view of the church and said, “‘ Boss, ya sho’ is 
near-eyed, der’s dat schoolhouse.” 

“What, that old shed, why, I’ve passed that a dozen times 
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since I moved down!” Yes, that old shed without doors o; 
windows was the schoolhouse, or shall we say the school shed? 
It is about fifteen by thirty feet, has an opening in one end 
over which there used to hang a door, and small openings in 
each side over which swing small doors; these serve as win- 
dows, and must be kept open when the building is in use. 
It is unpainted and has never been whitewashed inside or 
out. An old stove stands in the middle of the room on a floor 
of rough plank such as farmers use to floor their sheds. There 
is an aisle down the middle on either side of which are rude 
benches. All the benches are of the same size. A big dry- 
goods box serves for the teacher’s desk. There is no black- 
board, no globe, no maps, no anything by way of equipment, 
There is no well, no schoolyard, no toilet. 

It was about ten o’clock when Tom and I reached the 
school shed. Nothing was thought of Tom’s tardiness, how- 
ever, for none of the children came with anything like punc- 
tuality — any time from nine or ten until noon will do. 

Only half the children were present — to be exact, there 
were twenty-nine. I was acquainted with most of them. There 
was little bright-eyed, yellow Malindy — a quick, capable, 
and vivacious illegitimate girl of twelve. She was in the sec- 
ond reader. Her older sister, or rather half-sister, flat-nosed 
and black as night, was equally quick and equally capable. 
She was fourteen years old and also in the second reader. 
Neither of the girls had yet learned to sign her name, but 
hoped to during the present term. They could add, but 
neither subtract nor multiply. Both girls live just across the 
road from me. I have taught them many useful things from 
my front porch. Both are eager to go to school, but neither 
sees that school shed more than thirty or forty times during 
the year. Rebecca Brown, a frail, nervous, timid little thing 
was there. Poor little girl! She was standing in the corner 
crying bitterly when I entered the shed. She had violated 
rule thirteen, or some such sacred mandate, and had been 
whipped and stood up before her schoolmates as an object 
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of ridicule. Little Joza and her twin sister Ruby — two 
chubby little black girls with smooth skin and kinky hair — 
were present. They were seven and had been sent “to learn 
their letters.” They and seven or eight other little tots sat 
on a bench down towards the front end of the shed; their 
little bare feet dangled all day long. There was Lucy, a 
bouncing black Amazon of eighteen. She was in the highest 
crade, the fourth. Poor girl, she yearned to learn and “‘be 
somebody,” and even hoped — but, alas, how vainly! — to 
study in the town school. There were other girls of her age 
and different ages and of all degrees of blackness and yellow- 
ness: some pretty, some jolly, some pensive and serious. 

On the boys’ side, down towards the front, were little 
chaps who had been sent, like the little girls, to learn their 
letters; the older ones had added a second purpose, to learn 
to cipher. Among the little fellows from my place were Henry 
and Elisha Wyatte, two slow, cowed boys of nine and ten 
years respectively. This was their second session, but 
neither child had yet learned his letters. Among those who 
had come to cipher were several of Uncle Charlie’s grand- 
children — Virgil’s oldest boy, Jim, tall, awkward, and fif- 
teen; Joe, Jim’s younger brother, pale, energetic, full of fun, 
and fourteen. There were several other boys varying in age 
from fifteen to nineteen in the third-reader division — they 
call it the third grade, but I don’t see how they do it. There 
was George Black, six feet tall, weighing a hundred and 
seventy-five; Henry Ware’s son, Jean, a little witty yellow 
boy with black hair and eyes. He was eighteen. Tom had four 
companions to whom he lent his fourth reader. They were 
strangers to me, however, having come from back in the hills. 

Now, a word about the teacher, Parson Henry Brown. 
He is a middle-aged man, a giant in size, weighs two hundred 
and eighty-five, and is over six feet tall. He is a yellow negro 
of mulatto type. He always dresses well and makes a good 
appearance. On this occasion he wore a neat gray suit, a 
white shirt and linen collar, and well-blacked shoes. 
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Parson Brown was born in this neighborhood and has lived 
here all his life. He is married, has several children, owns 
eighty acres of land, and is a preacher as well as a teacher. 
He has never been away to school, nor is “book learnin’” 
any part of his work at present. He says he finished his 
“‘ed-ducation”’ when the county superintendent gave him his 
certificate to teach in the rural schools. He has taught in this 
old shed just twenty years. His salary has varied from four. 
teen to twenty dollars a month. 

The first class I heard recite was the primer class. If I mis- 
take not, there were eight children and two old spelling- 
books in the class. From these books the poor little tots were 
trying to learn their A B C’s. The children were lined up 
across the front of the room; the teacher stood behind them 
and passed the book in front of them. When he pointed to A, 
all said A, next, B, and so forth. They sing-songed a few of the 
letters for about fifteen minutes, and lo, they were through 
for the day. From this time on for long weary hours their 
little bare feet dangled from the hard benches. 

They were followed by a second-reader class — five chil- 
dren and three books. The teacher stood up behind the class 
— it was lined up on the floor — and read a line; then the 
child at the head of the row read it after him; then the next 
child another line, and so on until all had read. When the 
process had been repeated six or eight times, the teacher sent 
them to their seats with instructions to study their lessons, 
and with the warning that if he caught them idle he would 
“learn them how to study.” 

Then came an arithmetic class. Like all the others it was 
lined up at the front of the room. Among the pupils in it 
were George Black, Jean Ware, Hannah Robinson, a little 
mulatto girl, Sarah Meeks, a black girl of about sixteen, 
and Alabama May, a quadroon of possibly fifteen years. 
First they were asked to give the multiplication table of 
eight. Hannah, who was the “head”’ of the class, began to 
sing off the table. “Eight times one is eight, eight times two 
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s sixteen, eight times three is twenty-four, eight times four 
‘s thirty-six, eight times five is forty, and eight times six is 
forty-nine,” and so on and on she continued, singing louder 
and louder as she progressed. After she had finished, the class 
were asked to repeat. They sang in chorus, mistakes and all. 
The teacher then asked for corrections. The next pupil was 
asked to go over the same rigmarole. But before he had 
sot half-way through, the teacher, by some occult power 
which I do not fully comprehend, said, “George, that is as 
far as you can go.” The class then repeated as far as George 
had gone, and after each pupil had had a trial at the multi- 
plication table, and had presented his problem, they were 
sent to their seats. 

[ heard several other recitations before school was dismissed 
at noon, but they were all very much like those described. 
During the noon hour, Tom and I went down to the little 
store near the gin, where I bought some cheese and crackers 
and a can of sardines for our dinner. 

After a time, Tom and I went back to the school shed, and 
while he played ball with his schoolmates, I went inside to 
talk to the teacher. I found him sitting behind his desk pre- 
paring some little report or other for the Willing Workers’ 
Society, of which he was president. Evidently his teaching 
rested lightly on his conscience. I thought a few questions 
might draw out some of his opinions on matters of education. 
So I began as follows: 

“Parson, you have been a teacher here in this schoolhouse 
for many years, and no doubt in this time have formed some 
definite conceptions on matters of teaching. Tell me, what 
do you believe we should work for hardest in the school- 
room?” 

“Well, sir, Mr. Snyder, I believe we should first teach the 
children obedience to command. Before these children can 
be learned anything they must be humbled.” 

I next asked him how he would teach them obedience. 
“There is but one way,” he replied, “and that is to whip 
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them often and soundly; sometimes I whip half the pupijs 
in the room before they can be humbled.”’ 

I may say in passing that both in the home and at schoo 
in my neighborhood this is the one method of discipline that 
is invariably resorted to. The one incentive to obedience jg 
the lash. Parents whip and whip and whip. We could hardly 
expect the school to be different in this respect from the 
sentiment of the community. Fear is very pronounced in my 
plantation negroes. It is the fear of punishment that is ever 
held over the children. 

I next asked how we could create interest, and once 
created, how hold it, say, in an arithmetic class? But to this 
question the parson had no answer ready. He looked at his 
watch and decided it was time to “take up.” 

The pupils came in orderly enough, put away their dinner 
buckets, hung up their hats and caps, and took their places 
on the benches. They quietly awaited the “Bible exercise.” 
The teacher took a long switch from the wall and laid it 
across one corner of his desk. He then took up the Bible from 
the other corner. Opening it he began, “‘ Now, children I shal 
read to you from the twenty-third chapter of Sol-o-man’s 
Proverbs. ‘When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider 
diligently what is before thee: And put a knife to thy throat 
if thou be a man given to appetite,” and so on. After 
reading the whole of this long chapter, he offered an “in-spee- 
rational” prayer in grave and solemn recitative: 

“O Lord, Infinite and Almighty, we bow to-day in humble 
prayer before Thy feet. Bless these children and their homes 
and their efforts to get ed-ducation and enlightenment. Lord, 
Lord, teach these children that a stiff neck is brutish and 
that reproof is godly. Lord, bless these children here to-day 
and wisen them before thy throne.” 

The first class after dinner was the physiology class; they 
call it the “‘’sology” class. There were six or seven pupils 
and three books. But the books were of little use as neither 
pupil nor teacher could pronounce but very few of the words; 
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and as no one in the whole school had a dictionary, they 
were in a sorry plight. The class stood in a row at the front; 
of course, that was the only way for a “recitin’ class” to do. 
The teacher stood up behind. I give questions and answers 
exactly as teacher and pupil gave them. 

“Tom” — he began with Tom because Tom was “‘head”’ 
of the class — “‘ you can ’splain the need of bathin’.” 

“Moster Brown, dey book say hit opens yar hide un dat is 
good fo’ ya; but dat er book sho’ is got dat wrong; fo’ ma 
orandma allas say never bathe in de winter ’cause ya git de 
mon-yah fever if yar hide gits open in de winter.” 

This did not satisfy the teacher; so he just said “next,” and 
little Jean got up and blazed away: 

“Moster Brown, ya bathes ’cause hit keeps yar Sunday 
clothes from bein’ smelly un ’cause hit makes ya stout.” 

“Next.” 

“Moster Brown,” answered Hannah, “hit is good ta take 
a bath ’cause hit lets de impurities get outen uf ya, un hit 
opens de skin un dat helps ’vacuate ya.” 

This evidently satisfied the teacher, for he straightway 
put up target number two. 

“George, what are some of the evil effects from not 
bathin’?” 

“Moster Brown, if ya don’t bathe hit causes de layer grip 
diseases in yar jints like layer grip and rheumatism.” 

“Next.” 

“Moster Brown,” answered Lucy, “hit causes indigestus 
uf all de organs and indigestus poisons.” 

This satisfied the ‘‘Moster,” and so up went bull’s-eye 
number three: 

“Lucy, can you ’splain the evil effects of strong coffee?” 

“Moster Brown, ta drink too much strong coffee puts 
nick-o-teen in yar system un dis makes ya weak as dem dat 
hab no mother wit.” 

This too satisfied the “‘Moster’ 


> 


, who promptly asked: 


“Tom, what is the evil effect of snuff on the system?” 
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“Dat er book say hit pisons ya, but dat er book is sho’ 
wrong again; fo’ ma grandma say hit sho’ makes huh strong: 
un Ize been usin’ snuff eber since Ize wa nine years old yy 
Ize sho’ knows dat whan Ize ain’t got no snuff Ize is plum) 
crazy un no account fo’ nuthin on dis hea ol’ earth.” 

“Next.” 

““Moster Brown,” answered Jean, “de white folks say hit is 
like whiskey, but der ain’t no nigger eber said nothin’ agin 
snuff.” 

“Next.” 

““Moster Brown,” answered Hannah, “snuff causes inter. 
nal indigestus uf all de organs specially de liber un dats why 
hit ain’t no good fo’ ta use.” . 

“Next.” 

““Moster Brown” — and George’s shot hit the bull’s-eye 
and the bell rang clear and loud — “Ta use snuff fixes de 
mind un dats why it ain’t no good fo’ ta use.” 

By fixing the mind he meant forming a habit which could 
not be broken. 

And so on the class continued for some time. And this was 
a physiology class in this land of grossest superstitions and 
densest ignorance. How ignorant of the laws of hygiene my 
plantation negroes are no Northerner who has not studied 
conditions at close range can come at by the wildest flights of 
imagination. Here is an example that will throw a little light 
on this. A few days ago a young woman of an adjoining 
plantation came up to my house to beg for bread and milk. 
Sarah was her name, and she was possibly twenty-three or 
twenty-four years old. She was in very bad health and the 
local physicians seemed not to be able to diagnose her disease. 
Sarah believed it was all caused by the accumulation of bad 
blood, “‘black blood” she called it, in her muscles. Conse- 
quently she went to an old woman noted for her phenomenal 
cures and, as she said, had her legs whipped with pawpaw 
switches. This the poor girl believed would drive out the 


“black blood.” 
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The second class after dinner was the fourth grade in his- 
tory. Alabama May, the little quadroon, was the “head” of 
this class. Sarah Meeks stood next to her, Virgil’s boy, Jim, 
from the third grade stood next, and Joe after Jim. They 
toed the line with their backs to the teacher. As school had 
heen in session but a few weeks they had not gone far with 
their work. Their lesson was on the settlement of Virginia. 

“Alabama May, when was the Virginia Colony estab- 


5)? 
7 
. 


lished 
“May 3, 1607.” 
“Where did they settle?” 
“On de James River un dey called de town Jamestown.” 
“Sarah, who brought the colonists to Virginia?” 
‘“Moster Brown, de book say hit wa Columbus.” 
“Next.” 
‘“Moster Brown,” answered Jim, “hit wa a white man 
named Mr. John Smith.” 
“Did they find anybody living at Jamestown?” 
“Der wa no one der.” 
“Next.” 


“Moster Brown, der wa a lot uf Indians der un nobody 


else.” 


“Did the Indians like the white folks?” 

“Dey sho’ did ’cause dey gib dem presents.” 

“Next.” 

“Dey sho’ did’nt like de white folks ’cause dey fit dem,’ 
answered Alabama May. 

“Did they give the white folks presents?” 

“Dey sho’ did dat thing.” 

“How many colonists were there?”’ 

“Six thousand six hundred un thirty-six.” 

“Next.” 

“Six hundred un thirty.” 

“Did any of them die while in Jamestown?”’ 


“Nairy one.” 
“Next.” 


’ 
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“All uf dem died.”’ 

“Next.” 

“Fo’ hundred — fo’ hundred twenty-nine,” answered 
Jean. 

“Six hundred,” shouted Alabama May. 

They all fell into confusion and guessed wildly. 

“Order, order!’’ shouted the teacher from behind, and al] 
became silent. 

“Does anybody know how many of the colonists died dur. 
ing the first three years of their stay in Virginia?” 

None answered. The teacher read from his book and then 
said “‘repeat.”’ All fell to repeating as fast as parrots the 
words “five hundred seventy.” The racket continued unti! 
the words “‘Order, order!” again rang out in the rear. 

“Why did the colonists come to Virginia, Alabama May?” 

“Dey come fo’ gold.” 

“Next.” 

“Tobacco.” 

“Ta serve God.” 

This seemed to be a fitting close to so fine a recitation, and 
so the teacher assigned the next lesson and they went to their 
benches. 

The next event was the recitation of the fourth-reader 
class, the star class of the whole school. Lucy and Tom and 
other big boys and girls lined up in front of the room; the 
teacher standing behind them said “one,” they opened their 
books; “‘two,” and Lucy began to read; “three,” and she 
quit; “four,” and they raised their hands for corrections. 
And so on they went, the same old story in the same old way, 
with the same perfunctory attention, the same absent- 
minded interest, and the same wooden results. After they 
had all read a few lines, the teacher said “‘A,”’ and Lucy be- 
gan to recite her “memory work” — two lines from “The 
Village Blacksmith”; “B,”’ and Tom recited the next two 
lines; and so on. A child in the rear of the room became noisy; 
the teacher turned back, whipped him, and again stood up 
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behind his star class. They stood there dumb, helpless, like 
poor, cringing things. He assigned the next lesson, and they 
took their seats on the benches. And this was a reading and 
literature class for eighteen-year-old pupils in our demo- 
cratic America of the twentieth century. 

And so I left the little schoolhouse — or school shed, just 
as you will have it — and I wandered far, very far in field 
and wood. I was amazed, for I had not dreamed that such 
deplorable conditions could exist in our land of equality and 
democracy. But there it was before me at my very door. 

Since that day I have visited many rural negro schools, 
and time and time again have I found the selfsame condi- 
tion that I found in Paradise School. Day after day, week in 
and week out, year in and year out, I have gone up and down 
these old red hills and in and out these dismal swamps, and 
always I have asked myself what is the cayse of this. And | 
find many answers — for it is a very complex matter — but 
chief among them all I see racial antagonism. 

What kind of school do the masses of the negro popu- 
lation in the South need most of all? I answer by saying, 
schools that will best fit the negro to raise himself to a plane 
of economic independence, thrift, and prosperity. Our pres- 
ent era is above all else an era of commercial expansion; and 
especially is the South straining her powers to the utmost to 
lift herself up and out of the penury and degradation be- 
queathed to her by the Civil War. That the better class, 
the wiser, and more progressive element among Southerners, 
wants the negro to rise to a plane of higher living is quite 
evident. But this element is decidedly in the minority. I often 
hear in backward places such as this in which I live the re- 
mark, “‘Keep the nigger down and you can control him.” 
When this thing is accomplished, and where itis accomplished, 
the result is disastrous. Booker T. Washington very wisely 
said, “If the white man wants to keep the negro down, he 
must stay down with him.” 








AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
A MAJOR PROPHET 


Mopern Democracies, dy JaAMEs Bryce, 2 vols., Macmillan 

Co., New York, 1921. 

Ir is more than thirty years since James Bryce, following in the 
footsteps of Alexis De Tocqueville, gave us his perennially inter. 
esting study of the American commonwealth. And now, far be. 
yond the allotted three score years and ten, he essays a task which 
would have daunted young men in their prime — no less a task 
than a comprehensive study of democracy in the modern world. 
Drawing upon a wealth of observation and experience, he has 
undertaken to describe actual government in all the great de. 
mocracies of the world, save one. Very reluctantly he has left the 
United Kingdom out of consideration, feeling — quite unwar- 
rantedly, I think — that his active part in British politics for forty 
years has divested him of the requisite impartiality. It is with a 
sense of loss, therefore, that the student of politics turns away 
from Britain to the six democracies which have been chosen for 
observation: two on the Continent of Europe, two in North 
America, and two in the Southern Hemisphere. 

There is more than one intimation in these two volumes that 
while they were begun with one object in view they were con- 
pleted with another. Many years ago, the author assures us, when 
political reform was in the air in England, he felt the need of a 
solid basis for argument and judgment respecting popular govern- 
ment. What was needed was not a priori reasoning, but concrete 
data as to the actual working of democratic governments. “It is 
facts that are needed,” he exclaims, “Facts, Facts, Facts!” Then 
came the great war and the unforeseen consequences — seven new 
states in Europe, with constitutions democratic in form at least, 
and three so-called republics in Western Asia, with the fate of 
Russia, China, and Hungary still hanging in the balance. Surely 
these countries, even more than the old established democracies, 
had need of all the lessons which practical experience could teach. 
Perhaps it was this consideration that prompted Bryce to prefix to 
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his studies of government in France, Switzerland, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand a series of chapters 
discussing the ideas and doctrines on which popular governments 
rest and to append other chapters, constituting nearly half of the 
second volume, which set forth the merits and defects of demo- 
cratic institutions. Be this as it may, the reader is conscious of a 
certain didactic quality in the later part of the work, as though the 
author would drive his points home even at the risk of tiresome 
repetition. At times, when Roman numerals and Arabic numerals 
and italicized headings mark paragraphs and sub-paragraphs, the 
reader has an uncomfortable sense that he is being told what he 
has read before and that what-has hitherto been a ripe piece of 
scholarly presentation has taken on the character of a manual for 
beginners in the art of government. 

Democracy is a term which has been grossly misused. And even 
Bryce has given it a connotation in his preface which succeeding 
chapters contradict. “Democracy really means nothing more nor 
less than the rule of the whole people expressing their sovereign 
will by their votes.”’ But almost at once we are told that the author 
means to use the term in a narrower sense, to denote “‘a govern- 
ment in which the will of the majority of qualified citizens rules,” 
and towards the close of the second volume he warns against the 
twin fallacies that “the will of the people” is the “ Will of All” and 
that this will emanates alike and equally from the Many. Even in 
a democracy, we are told in a pregnant chapter, the Few, rather 
than the Many rule. “Free Government cannot but be, and has in 
reality always been, an Oligarchy within a Democracy. But it is 
Oligarchy not in the historical sense of the Rule of a Class, but 
rather in the original sense of the word, the rule of Few instead of 
Many individuals, to wit, those few whom neither birth nor wealth 
nor race distinguishes from the rest, but only Nature in having 
given to them qualities or opportunities she has denied to others.” 

What, then, is there left for the Many to do? Not to administer, 
but to determine the ends of government; not to choose the means 
but to select and watch over their public servants to whom they 
commit the reins of government. A statement which is curiously 
reminiscent of John Stuart Mill’s “Essay on Representative 
Government.” The dependence of Bryce upon Mill in these con- 
cluding chapters is, indeed, marked. The tests which Mill applied 
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to government are essentially the criteria which Bryce uses. Is the 
machinery of democratic government adequate to the primary 
needs of government, the moral and material welfare of the com. 
munity and of the individual? Does democratic government tend 
to enlist and increase the good qualities of the governed? His 
answer to the first test is, with some qualifications, affirmative; his 
answer to the second is less positive and less assured. That self. 
government stimulates and educates the individual citizen he js 
confident; that it promotes happiness he will not pretend to say — 
for, after all, what is happiness? That it produces what James 
Russell Lowell demanded, not merely a higher average man, but 
the highest possible type of manhood, he will not affirm — for is 
not this asking too much of any government? Democracy has cer- 
tainly not accomplished all that was expected of it. Even though it 
has brought a large measure of liberty and equality, it has not 
established fraternity; and “it has not enlisted in the service of 
the state nearly so much of the best practical capacity as each 
country possesses and every country needs for dealing with the 
domestic and international questions of the present age.” 

It is this last consideration which arouses gravest misgivings in 
the minds of all students of democratic institutions. “A nation is 
tested and judged by the quality of those it chooses and supports as 
its leaders; and by their capacity it stands or falls,” Bryce reminds 
us. This ultimate test none of the six democracies meets satis- 
factorily. The most depressing note in the two volumes is the re- 
curring observation that the prestige and authority of legislative 
bodies have everywhere declined. The chapters on “The Decline of 
Legislatures” and “The Pathology of Legislatures” make sorry 
reading for ardent champions of popular government; yet Bryce 
offers the salutary suggestion that the decline of legislatures may 
be explained without the assumption that the character of free 
peoples has degenerated under democracy. When democracy was 
young, its chief task was to do away with the abuses of the old 
régime; but its next task was a “remodelling of old institutions in 
the effort to satisfy calls for social reorganization, a difficult task 
which needed more hard thinking and creative power than were 
forthcoming. Thus while the demands on representative assemblies 
were heavier, the average standard of talent and character in their 
members did not rise.” 
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American readers who still share the radiant optimism of 
je ferson as to the efficacy of democratic institutions, will doubt- 
ss turn with some little impatience from the philosophical and 
deductive parts of this work to the chapters on our own govern- 
ment. What does James Bryce think of us after thirty years? For it 
is a new analysis that he makes, and not a mere abridgment of the 
familiar ‘American Commonwealth.” Some of our defects have 
happily been outgrown, but others persist. American state legis- 
latures have not gained in public confidence; the government of 
cities is still too often wasteful, incompetent, and corrupt; the 
administration of criminal justice is regrettably slow and ineffec- 
tive: the state bench is still inferior “‘and has in some few States 
ceased to be respected”; party organizations continue to be selfish 
oligarchies worked by professional politicians; the sinister power 
of wealth is still in evidence; the tone of public life is not what it 
should be “‘in so great a nation”; and the number of really gifted 
leaders in public life is “far less than might be expected in a 
country where talent abounds.” It is Bryce’s transparent fairness, 
his frank admiration for so many of our ways, his contagious opti- 
mism which turn the sharp edge of such criticisms. “No English- 
man who remembers American politics as they were half a century 
ago, and who, having lived in the United States, has formed an 
affection as well as an admiration for its people, — what English- 
man who lives there can do otherwise? — will fail to rejoice at the 
many signs that the sense of public duty has grown stronger, that 
the standards of public life are steadily rising, that democracy is 
more and more showing itself a force making for ordered progress, 
true to the principles of Liberty and Equality from which it 
sprang.” 

But what of our new institutional forms of democracy? What of 
the initiative and referendum, the direct primary, the recall, and 
the recall of judicial decisions? In discussing these reforms Bryce is 
not at his best. With the newer forms of the initiative, indeed, he 
hardly seems familiar, and of proportional representation as a 
possible escape from the tyranny of the majority he has, oddly 
enough, nothing to say. Yet it is difficult to contest his final judg- 
ment that all “these schemes of reform deal rather with the symp- 
toms of the malady than with its root in the indifference, or sub- 
servience to party, of a large part of the voters.” And the warning 
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he sounds to the new democracies in Central Europe is one which 
Americans must take to heart: “it is not wise to overburden the 
people with functions to be frequently exercised.” 

Now, as thirty years ago, Bryce affirms that “ Public Opinion js 
the real ruler in America,” and “there is no better test of the excel. 
lence of a Popular Government than the strength of public opinion 
as a ruling power.” These are propositions which we like to believe 
and which in our more sanguine moments we do believe. But the 
will to believe cannot disguise the fact to which Bryce alludes in. 
deed, but to which he devotes too little attention — that the press 
is no longer a perfect mirror of public opinion in the United States 
nor a trustworthy agent in the formulation of public opinion. Of 
that concentration of the power of the press which has been quietly 
going on by elimination of the weaker newspapers and which has 
left many large American communities with only a single daily, 
Bryce is obviously unaware, as indeed the American public is un- 
aware; yet he does comment in general terms on the danger which 
threatens all modern democracies — “that dissemination by the 
printed word of untruths and fallacies and incitement to violence 
which we have learnt to call Propaganda.” 

In his preface Bryce alludes with just a touch of sadness to the 
change which has passed over men’s minds in the seventy or eighty 
years since the flood-tide of democracy set in. The older generation 
busied itself with institutions; the present generation is bent 
rather upon the purposes which institutions may be made to serve. 
‘It has sometimes seemed to me in writing this book that it was 
being addressed rather to the last than to the present generation.” 
In the closing chapters of the work this note is struck again. A new 
economic society is emerging which is asking, not who shall share 
in power, and how, but to what uses will the masses turn the power 
which they have acquired. The surpassing interest of his study ot 
democracy in Australia and New Zealand lies in the shadow which 
coming events cast before them. And Bryce cannot altogether 
refrain from weighing the institutions of democracy in the scales of 
a future communistic state. But with an invincible optimism not 
usual in an octogenarian, he declares that those who called the 
multitude to power have no reason to despair. “The experiment 
has not failed, for the world is after all a better place than it was 
under other kinds of government, and the faith that it may be 
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made better still survives. . . . Democracy will never perish till 


after Hope has expired.” 
ALLEN JOHNSON. 


Yale University. 


AMY LOWELL AND OTHER POETS 


Lecenps, by AMy Lowe 1, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. BREak- 
eRS AND GRANITE, by Joun GouLpD FLETCHER, Macmillan Co. 
Poems, by WILFRED Owen, B. W. Huebsch; Poems, NEw AND 
Op, 6y Joun Freeman, Harcourt, Brace & Co. THE Last 
KNIGHT AND OTHER Poems, by Tuzopoat MaynarbD, Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. New York. THE YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER Poets: 
Tue Wuite Gop anpD OTHER Poems, dy THomas CALDECOT 
Cuupsp; WHERE LitirH Dances, dy Dart MacLeop Boy te; 
Witp Geese, dy THEopore H. Banks, Jr.; Horizons, dy 
Viota C. Wuite; Yale University Press, Ne ew Hav ven. 1920-21. 


New trails have now been broken for American poetry and the 
storm of discussion anent the advisability of breaking them has 
died down to a mere occasional murmur. The present reviewer is 
clad that these new trails lie before us, wherever they may lead. 


F After all is said, this nation was first made a nation by the pioneer 


spirit. It is our greatest heritage and one we too often forget. 

Miss Amy Lowell has been one of our foremost poetic pioneers; 
John Gould Fletcher is another. Both write in vers /ibre and make 
use of polyphonic prose. They have both written poems in these 
new forms that vindicate their claims to the title of poet. Their 
respective reputations are firmly established. 

Together with their books, in the group of volumes under review 
are three by Englishmen — Wilfred Owen, John Freeman, and 
Theodore Maynard. Among them Owen is the pioneer, with his 
experiments in assonance and dissonance, Freeman the conserva- 
tive, Maynard the religious enthusiast. Also, through the encour- 
agement of the Yale University Press, four younger and less 
practised poets lift their voices. An interesting array. 

One could write a paper of ten thousand words on thoughts 
aroused by these books. The reviewer must simply jot down his 
broadest impressions. The most honest way seems to be frankly to 
record the exact reactions of these volumes upon his own peculiarly 
constituted mind. Therefore, dropping the formal third person, I 
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shall say just what I think of them. But it is only my own opinion, 
tull of my own prejudices and limitations. What have | enjoyed 
in these books? 
Leaving aside the fact that I am always interested in manifesta. 
tions of the pioneering spirit, Miss Lowell’s “Legends” has both 
fascinated and bored me. There is no writer in America to-day, of 
either prose or poetry, who can manage such brilliant color effects 
in description. And Miss Lowell never scamps her work or spares 
herself labor in achieving her artistic effects. The last thing that 
could be said of her is that she is a careless, lazy, or unconscientious 
workman. That fact pleases and makes us respect her. She has 
developed her technical gifts to their fullest. She continues to 
write with gusto. In “ Legends” she has produced weirdly beautiful 
work that could never by any possibility be mistaken for the work 
of anyone else. It is good fun to read; though you have to be in the 
mood and have time for it. She has taken to writing at great length. 
Too great a length to please me now. It tires my mind. I grant in 
the beginning that she is a first-class pyrotechnical performer. She 
has already firmly convinced me of that. ] have been a minor one 
myself, and I recognize the delight of it. But these days I find greater 
satisfaction in other things. And hers is a performance not, after 
all, so dazzling in its dexterity that you are rapt out of an admira- 
tion for mere technique and into another world of satisfying delight. 
How is it that “The Eve of Saint Agnes,” “‘The Ancient Mariner,” 
“The Scholar-Gipsy,” can still do that for me and Miss Lowell 
cannot? We might as well compare her work immediately with the 
best in the English language. It challenges such a comparison, and 
loses by it. There is some element Miss Lowell has not, perhaps 
will never have, in her work. I think it is what we call, loosely, 
genius. She merely possesses the greatest possible poetic talent. 
What is missing I only know by the emotional effect her work fails 
to produce in me. As a technician she could never by any possibility 
write as badly as did either Keats, Coleridge, or Matthew Arnold, 
and at their best they leave her nowhere. That is all I know. 
At that she is distinctly the most interesting and stimulating 
of any of these poets before me. I enjoy her grotesquerie no end. | 
think some of her rhyming perfectly abominable — it is not the 
abominable rhyming Browning practised with his tongue in his 
cheek, like ‘‘ haunches stir”’and ‘‘ Manchester,” like “‘ went trickle” 
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and “ventricle.” It is such purposeful clumsiness (for some argued 
theoretical reason) as rhyming “deafening” with “‘sting’’ — tor- 
wring an accent to fall with a thud upon a last syllable. 

No, Miss Lowell is too brusque and impatient for rhyme. Her 
most beautiful cadences are unrhymed. And they are not in poly- 
phonic prose, either. The rhymes tucked away in polyphonic prose 
sre to me an intense exasperation. They always shout and cacchi- 
nate how clever they are. They remind me of tacks strewn on a 
smooth roadway. I experience mental blow-outs all along the line. 

That is true in reading Fletcher’s work too. Fletcher thinks 
“Samson Agonistes” the greatest thing Milton ever wrote. He told 
me s0 himself. That is where Fletcher and I differ. That difference 
accounts for the things in his book that bore me where they should 
thrill; and also the fact that he is such an admirer of Walt Whitman, 
whom, to thisday, I have never been able to read. A great, intensely 
talkative personality, Walt Whitman; and I can’t stand him. 
That’s the way we are. 

In Fletcher’s book I like “Clipper Ships,” I like “Gettysburg,” 
like “Lincoln.” That has nothing to do with how they are writ- 
ten, the method or the theory behind the method of their composi- 
tion. They simply bring vivid pictures before me that I can’t for- 
get. Fletcher’s danger is rhetoric. It is good rhetoric, of its kind. I 
guess it isn’t the kind of rhetoric I like. 

In both Miss Lowell’s and Fletcher’s books there are so many 
words. Heavens, how many words there are! And there is nothing 
like the number of keen comments on existence in them that there 
is well—in “The Shropshire Lad,” for instance. I think the 
objection is valid. Both Miss Lowell and Fletcher talk well; they 
have seen many things worth describing, both in the land of the 
imagination and in the United States of America. But they talk so 
much. I have come to prefer “less talk and more said.” A few beau- 
tiful or noble lines are enough. No need to elaborate. And Fletcher 
had too much upon his mind his duty to chant an interpretation of 
America. You can see that. It has a faint taint of propaganda and 
preaching, both of which annoy me. Where he is purely descrip- 
tive he is able but not impressive. His phrasing is seldom inspired. 
The “Lincoln” is genuinely noble. I like a certain gloomy hardness 
in Fletcher, but I like it better in the later Yeats. Yeats makes 


itdo more work for him. He is sharper and briefer, and more mem- 
12 
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orable, as Robinson is more incisive. Robinson’s poem on Lincoly 
is really the one I prefer to all others. 

John Freeman appeals to me but little. He has written a grey: 
many poems. Why has John Freeman written so many poems? H 
has received a prize for writing so many poems. I open the book 
random at a poem entitled “At Evening’s Hush” — 


+ 
ay 


Now pipe no more, glad Shepherd, 
Your joys from this fair hill 
Through golden eves and still: 

There sounds from yon dense quarry 

A burden harsh and sorry. 


That is exactly how I feel about the work, in general, of John 
Freeman. I am the “dense quarry.” And yet, is it fair? For 


It was my eyes, Beauty, that made thee bright; 
My ears that heard, the blood leaping in my veins, 
The vehemence of transfiguring thought — 

Not lights and shadows, birds, grasses, and rains — 
That make thy wonders wonderful. 


He wrote that too. He has often written as well as that. And yet 
— it is, somehow, all too faint and diluted. Hand me my Aldous 
Huxley! 

Theodore Maynard is a Roman Catholic and has been influenced 
by the Chestertonian method of writing poetry. He is working out 
of it. He has written formerly several poems that have thrilled me, 
notably “Pride.” In “The Last Knight” there is much good 
Catholic poetry. He writes excellent light verse too, vide the 
“Ballade of Beelzebub.” Here is Maynard at his best: 


He reins his horse and listens. The risen lark sings over 
The edge of a cloud in a sky washed clean with dew. 

This is the England he knew of springing grass and clover, 
This is the England he knew. 


That wistfulness, that appealing loyalty, that spiritual certainty 
and innocent eye for quiet beauty are Maynard’s most attractive 
qualities. In controversy he can be acidly dogmatic, and there are 
some controversial poems in this book. But he is also a healthy 
lover of good-fellowship and good ale (the latter predilection un- 
fortunate, as he is, at present, settled in America). He is an interest- 
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ing disciple of Belloc, and there is, at least, much more sinew in his 
work than in Freeman’s. 

Coming to Wilfred Owen I must restrain myself from speaking 
as an enthusiast. A thin gray book to be so packed with the red 
throbbing actuality of war. This is even a more valuable testament 
than Siegfried Sassoon’s, for Sassoon still lives and Owen seems to 
speak from beyond death. At all events he speaks to the point. He 
warns us: 

Nevertheless, except you share 
With them in hell the sorrowful dark of hell, 
Whose world is but the trembling of a flare, 
And heaven but as the highway for a shell, 


You shall not hear their mirth: 
You shall not come to think them well content 
By any jest of mine. These men are worth 
Your tears: You are not worth their merriment. 


His attitude towards modern war merely underscores Sassoon’s. 
He is as unsentimental about it, his mind as deeply trenched with 
bitterness by its futility, brutality, and the web of hypocrisies and 
imbecilities woven into its panoply. He experienced at first hand 
the things whereof he speaks. He wrote these few poems in scorn, 
anger, and sorrow, out of tragically ironical experience. They have 
their faults as verse, but through their reality they impress me more 
than any poems I have commented upon. “The shrill, demented 
choirs of wailing shells.” That line illustrates the quality of his 
phrasing. He was awarded the Military Cross for gallantry and 
killed in action, and he wrote, 


If in some smothering dreams, you too could pace 
Behind the wagon that we flung him in, 

And watch the white eyes writhing in his face, 
His hanging face, like a devil’s sick of sin, 

If you could hear, at every jolt, the blood 

Come gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs 
Bitten as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent tongues, — 
My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 

The old Lie: Dulce et decorum est 

Pro patria mori. 
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The Yale Series of Younger Poets presents four new names, ( 
those of Thomas Caldecot Chubb, Darl MacLeod Boyle, Theodore J ren 
H. Banks, Jr., Viola C. White. I have carefully read their books, I wa 
Their work is what is called “‘ promising,” all have evidently read, est 
good deal of good poetry, and all have developed the ability to HR ¢ 


write verse quite on a par with much that may be found in old 
anthologies. After reading the four small blue volumes with the 
same cover decoration of the beautiful Harkness Tower it is, how. 
ever, almost impossible to remember which of these four authors 
wrote any dimly remembered poem. And their poems are so dimly 
remembered. There is so little finality of phrase, so much that one 
has heard before sung in more or less the same tone and manner, | 
regret that there is so much that is “poetic,” so little that dis. 
closes personality, in however clumsy a fashion. Their verse lulls 
me with metronomic regularity. They all say the acceptable thing, 
And not one of them arouses my interest by really saying it in his 
or her own way, without thought of precedent. Poetry, after all, is 
not a manner. It is either the actual innermost being of the person 
or it is merely a pose that means nothing. Yet these younger poets 
are just breaking their first lances — so why be so harsh about it?! 
won’t. I wish them all the good luck in the world. And I hope they’! 
all learn thoroughly to put what they think in the way they actv- 
ally think it and not in the way they think precedent demands 
that it ought to be put. 
Witu1aM Rose Benét. 
New York City. 


CRITICS OF CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 


Essays oN Mopern Dramatists, dy Witiiam Lyon Pues, 
Macmillan Co. Mopern Drama IN Europe, dy Storm JAMESON, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. New York. 1921. 


I micuT very well begin a note on Professor Phelps’s book with so 
happy a quotation as this about Barrie: 

“Barrie’s plays are the shows of this world. He gives us pictures 
of all humanity — our follies, our impossible and futile dreams, our 
sordidness, our nobility, our vanity; and he accomplishes this 
without a trace of venom or of scorn, without a flavor of superi- 
ority; he loves men, women, and children. But in him Love is 
never blind.” 
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Or I might set down some of those joyous sentences like the 
remark that Bernard Shaw criticising Rostand’s “ Romanesques” 
was like a harp solo judged by Mephistopheles. Or, Shaw’s “great- 
est single character has no charm; there is in all his plays only one 
fgure that has any charm, and that is the Lion. The beast is 
irresistible.” Or I might go into the luminous discussion of the 
relation of Maeterlinck’s quality to Browntng’s; or the numerous 
and quite creative records and criticisms of the original and 
changed scenes and endings in Barrie’s plays. 

But it is not these things that interest me most in this particular 
book of dramatic criticism. What interests and perpetually piques 
and intrigues me is the way in which this writer falls on his feet. 
He is a critic with nine lives. He says the most astonishing things, 
with which one might agree after a month of persuasion or medita- 
tion. He sweeps the board clear and makes a grand and wholesale 
conclusion. He swears that this is bad and that is good. He loves; 
he passes lightly over. He inserts comments that ought to be 
irrelevant. He makes prophecies and weaves into all a theory and a 
love of life on his own part. He appears to fall sometimes and fall 
hard. And then when the essay ends I know very well that he is on 
| his feet and very much alive — and with a living bird. Professor 
Phelps has the distinction among critics, and most especially the 
academic, of not killing what he judges and writes about. 

The article on Barrie is the most charming and lovable thing in 
the book, and is the most sympathetic long piece of writing that I 
have seen on this whimsical and shrewd angel and wit and doctor 
and fairy wag of modern English drama. 

The chapter on Clyde Fitch, who was a friend of the writer’s, 
is invaluable too. It contrives to hit off the case of an author who 
may be easily misjudged. One begins with Clyde Fitch with the 
common senseof results. Professor Phelps knows this, and he knows 
the bravery of that ardor and talent of Clyde Fitch’s, so superficial 
sometimes, and sometimes so poignantly suggestive of possibilities 
of far better work. But the ablest achievement among the essays is 
that on Bernard Shaw. To get the Attic salt on the tail of such a 
Phoenix is a guarantee of a critic’s shrewdness, kindness, good 
humor, horizon, forbearance, and zest. 

“Modern Drama in Europe” attempts more of a definite point of 
view, and from'that a survey of the last half-century of the theatre, 
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A good chapter on Nietzsche in modern drama begins the book 
and is the best part of it. “ Modern Drama in Europe” is a construc. 
tive and comprehensive study, as the wrapper says; but I am not 
sure how constructive and comprehensive a book on a living art 
can be and remain important. On the whole, this is a sane book. 
full of a wise insistence on the reality and profundity of vision in 
dramatists if they are to write at all. It is a little pedestrian in 
thought sometimes, and in style often so. But often in content 
admirable. 

The main trouble with the author is that she wishes too anx. 
iously to keep her head; she is afraid she will not talk sense all the 
time. And this is no help to her in the end. It is an attempt at per- 
fect rationality, at secure conclusions. But to make this attempt 
too insistently is to indulge, as Santayana has pointed out, the 
rational impulse, exactly as one may indulge the more dreaded 
emotional, at the expense of all else. This leads her astray not 
rarely. It leads her, for example, to such a discussion as that of 
Chekhov — one of the most limited in the book — however con- 
clusive it is; for Chekhov is proved already in the Russian theatre. 
And it leads her to make the unhappy and more or less meaning- 
less statement that Chekhov is a great artist but not a great 
dramatist. 

STarRK YOUNG. 


Amherst College. 


WILLIAM JAMES IN HIS LETTERS 


Tue Letrers or WILLIAM JAMES, edited by bis son HENRY James, 
2 vols., Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 1920. 


WIu1AM James is a living memory with many who read his letters. 
“How like him!” is the comment which springs most naturally to 
their lips. They do not find another man from him they knew, but 
one who, although writing to persons whose differences in age, 
position, temperament, and nationality were such as not unnatur- 
ally to provoke some masking of his personality, is singularly the 
same before them all, and still the same man who lectured from the 
platform, mingled with others in social intercourse, greeted the 
guest or casual visitor in his own home, or passed the time of day 
amid the busy comings and goings of his fellow mortals. His pen is 
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awn brother to his voice and gesture. So it is that the reading of his 
letters by his friends is not for them — without effort, at least — a 
revelation. It is more like the resurrection of the man. In the letters 
be lives again, takes you to his warm and generous heart, enfolds 
rou with the confidence that, widely and wildly as the spirit may 
wander, its way is never wholly lost, and makes you feel that the 
«range human nature which binds us all together in a common lot 
;not something to which the cosmos is quite indifferent. To read 
he letters is, in a very lively sense, to meet him again. 

This means, naturally, that the letters are apt to be read from 
+he man and not the man from the letters. This latter sort of read- 
ag, which is certainly to be desired, is not easy. For, even granting 
sme detachment from the spell of James’s personality which the 
letters so vividly restore, the collection of them which his son has 
given us is a selected collection. It is difficult to believe that they 
represent the man completely. Or, one might more properly say, 
they appear to be selected with a restricted purpose, a purpose per- 
haps more unconsciously restricted than consciously in view of the 
limitation expressed in the Preface: “In the case of a man like 
James the biographical question to be answered is not, as with a 
man of affairs: How can his actions be explained? but rather: 
What manner of being was he? What were his background and 
education? These questions the letters do answer in a measure, but 
for those who have read James’s writings they do not answer them 
with much greater definiteness and sureness. More aptly, it would 
appear, they portray his “most arduous and happy years.” In 
other words, it is not easy to avoid the impression that the letters 
represent fully as much, if not more, the scenes and incidents 
which a filial memory would cherish as characteristic of the man, 
rather than those which are essentially pertinent to the questions 
which the Preface asks. 

Furthermore, if the hazard of distinguishing a philosopher from 
a psychologist may be risked when referring to years when psy- 
chology was less sure of its aim than it is to-day, it is the phi- 
osopher rather than the psychologist which the letters exhibit. 
This was probably intended by the editor and with much justice, 
for the letters clearly demonstrate that philosophy was the ruling 
passion of James’s intellectual life. At the age of twenty-three he 
wrote: “I’m going to study philosophy all my days.” And it is 
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quite evident that he did. Yet it is equally evident that his title, 
fame in the world of scholarship rests upon his “ Psychology.” |, 
that great book the discerning reader can find the philosophy t 
which its author later gave expression, but it is doubtful if he wij 
find this philosophy the source of the book’s greatness. This he wi) 
find to reside rather in the freeing of psychology from the quarre! 
and empty speculations of philosophers and the treatment of it g 
a wholly natural science. The editor warns the reader that he has 
“not included letters that are wholly technical or polemic,” yet jt 
is easy to believe that this omission may be a real impediment jy 
the way of answering many a question which the letters themselye 
suggest. 

So one reader, at least, wonders what impression the letters 
make on those who know no more of their author than their con. 
tents. He envies a little the detachment which those others might 
enjoy, and yet he feels that such a detachment would not be 
wholly fair to them or to James himself. They would have an ex. 
perience undoubtedly rich and humane, they would learn to know 
a beautiful and generous soul and in that knowledge would not 
err, but it is doubtful if they would win the sense of the whole 
man. The published letters give him to us with too much aloofness 
from the battles he fought and let us see him too exclusively in the 
circle of intimate friends. Again this was doubtless intended, butit 
provokes the wish that much that has been omitted from the col. 
lection may one day be given us for our further illumination. 

Under the limitations which have been suggested, the question 
may be asked, What manner of being was William James? A phi- 
losopher surely, but not one who confronts you with a system of 
ideas which you are straightway called upon to analyze and es 
timate. He confronts you with an illustration of it and that illus. 
tration is himself. It needs no other proof and no other exposition. 
Here is shown the way one man meets life, a life full of obligations 
often irksome, of routine obnoxious to a free spirit, of illnes 
repeatedly taking away the power to work and bringing the dark 
shadow ever nearer, of the common joys and losses of family life, 
and of the supreme joy of friendship; and that way of meeting life 
is a good way, a confident way, a splendid way. It is not something 
to inspire analytical criticism. It is rather a possession to be not 
a little wanted by those who have it not. 
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Thus he wrote to his father, from whom he was separated by 
the sea and whose death was imminent: “If you go, it will not be 
an inharmonious thing... . J And it comes strangely over me in 
bidding you good-bye how a life is but a day and expresses mainly 
but a single note. It is so much like the act of bidding an ordinary 
good-night. Good-night, my sacred old Father!” That is not some- 
thing to be criticised. It is something to wish to be able to say. 
An ability to say things of that kind has achieved a certain success 
and even triumph in meeting life. It demonstrates a free soul. And 
it is just that demonstration which the letters give again and 
again, whether they are written on dark days or bright. For the 
joys of life are met with a similar freedom: ‘The sun has risen 
upon American weather, a strong west wind like champagne, blow- 
ing out of a saturated blue sky right in our teeth, the sea all effer- 
vescing and sparkling with white caps and lace, the strong sun 
lording it in the sky, and hope presiding in the heart.” 

This philosophy is not something gradually developed in the let- 
ters. It is their atmosphere, so that one finds difficulty in pointing 
out just where it begins. Although it is such, there are attempts to 
give it technical expression. These, one may venture to say, will not 
arrest the attention of the reader who is not looking for a phi- 
losophy expressed. The reader who is, is apt to suffer disappoint- 
ment. He is met not so much by reasoned discourse as by confident 
assertion, the sense of triumph and the absence of defeat. James 
could not think of himself as refuted. That is, doubtless, a failing 
common to philosophers and is not mentioned here as something 
idiosyncratic. It is mentioned rather as something characteristic 
of his philosophy as his own achieved possession. Now, as it was 
not by resistance to the world, but by meeting life as a free soul, 
that he had put things at one in his topsy-turvy mind, there could 
be no refutation by those who did not meet it in similar fashion. 

The same fact emerges from the completest statement of his 
philosophy which can be found in the letters. Complete it is, al- 
though found in a brief message to Henry Adams and written in 
the last months of his life: “‘ Never, never pretend to an opinion of 
your own! that way lies every annoyance and madness! You 
tempt me to offer you another illustration — that of the hydraulic 
ram (thrown back to me in an exam. as a ‘hydraulic goat’ by an 
insufficiently intelligent student). Let this arrangement of metal, 
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placed in the course of a brook, symbolize the machine of human 
life. It works clap, clap, clap, day and night, so long as the brook 
runs at all, and no matter how full the brook (which symbolizes the 
descending cosmic energy) may be, it works always to the same 
effect, of raising so many kilogrammeters of water. What the 
value of this work as history may be, depends on the uses to which 
the water is put in the house which the ram serves.” There js 
James’s pragmatism on a postcard! For philosophic truth never, 
never have an opinion about the ram, the truth is to be found only 
in the use which the water serves. One may admit it or not, one 
may come round to it — and James was always seeing others com- 
ing round to it — but how refute it? 

It is perhaps natural that the letters of such a philosopher 
should be very intimate letters. Doubtless they could be as in- 
timate without the philosophy. Indeed it is not unlikely that many 
a reader may pass the philosophy by and find the loving and lov- 
able soul instead of the free. There is hardly a trace of envy, ha- 
tred, or malice in the two volumes. There is indignation, at times, 
and resentful regret over things that stirred him, such as his 
country’s apparent imperialism, the Boer War, the Dreyfus case, 
and Hegelian philosophy. There are thrusts at opponents which 
would be cruel if they were not so humorously sly, but there is 
hardly a trace of bitterness. To contend with him is often indis- 
tinguishable from being embraced by him. “My poor dear darling 
Howison,” “Illustrious friend and Joy of my Liver” (Dickinson 
S. Miller), “Beloved Royce,” “Glorious old Palmer,” would be 
too flippantly familiar, too sweet, if they were merely forms of salu- 
tation with which to begin a letter, and not, as they really are, in- 
dications of how the winds of doctrine are blowing. Controversy 


and intimacy are interwoven so that at times it would seem as if 


the most radical differences of opinion were the best means to a 
hearty union of effort. But it is when this philosophic boldness is 
absent, when he writes with the scientific attitude and such things 
quite out of his mind, that the intimate character of his letters is so 
evident and discloses his heart’s necessity for mutual living. 
The artist in the man is revealed in many ways. Pictures and 
portraits are many, and scenes are depicted with a vividness which 
readily brings them before the reader’s eye. It is not easy to select 
typical illustrations, but for his first impressions of the German 
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professor, the dinner at Grimm’s, followed by the discussion 
between Grimm and Dilthey, ought not to be overlooked. And this 
om his days at Edinburgh may illustrate his feeling for natural 
beauty: ‘The full-bodied air, half misty and half smoky, holds 
the he sunshine in that way which one sees only in these islands, mak- 

g the shadowy side of everything quite black, so that all per- 
spectives and vistas appear with objects cut blackly against each 

ther according to their nearness, and plane rising behind plane of 
fat dark relieved against flat light in ever-receding gradation. 
It is magnificent.” 

James’s own comment on this outburst illustrates another char- 
acteristic of the man as revealed in the letters: “But I mustn’t 
become a Ruskin!” Intensely personal as the letters are and dis- 
tinctly self-conscious as they often are, there is no self-delusion in 
them. There was a whimsical sprite in James which kept guard 
wainst mock-sertousness and sentimentality. Even when the sert- 

usness and the sentiment are profound, a certain detachment is 
preserved, as if the writer were intent on seeing himself with a 
critical and judicial eye. Life could thus appear at times as an 
interesting spectacle, no matter what its issues might be. It would 
be unjust to say that James ever simply “looked on”’ at life, but 
there was something in him that looked on. All the varieties and 
vagaries of human nature were delightful and 1 interesting in them- 
selves, should have their chance because they were interesting and 

ielightful, and the world would be poorer — even if it might be 
better — without them. It was this attitude, doubtless, which 
made “the will to believe” and his interest in the strange and the 
weird so perplexing to many of his critics. But it is a proof also of 
his sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men. 

It is to be admitted that the letters grow tiresome when read 
continuously. This is due partly to the characteristics of them 
that have been noted, and partly to the fact that they are so often 
simply illustrative of a mood or quality. There is not a progress in 
them which holds the attention. They should be read, one might 
say, as they were received, as the postman might bring them in the 
day’s mail. When so read, the day’s mail will have afforded an 
experience long and gratefully to be remembered. 


Freperick J. E. WoopsrRiDGE. 


Columbia University. 
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IDEAS ON ART AND LIFE 


From Hosein To WHISTLER: Notes on Drawinc anp Ey. 
GRAVING, 4y ALFRED MansFiELD Brooks, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1920. | 


Tue prime object of this book — to “help the intelligent layman 
to give himself reasons for the faith which is in him regarding great 
pictures — ” is, on the whole, pursued in an illuminating manner, 
If the author apparently approaches his task a little in the attitude 
of one exploring a hitherto unknown country, that may be due 
partly to his official position (he is Professor of Art at Indiana 
University); and the volume, indeed, reads as though it might 
have been based on lectures, with attendant discursiveness. Much 
ground is gone over that was broken long before. Of course, the 
restatement of technical information is unavoidable in order to 
bring out the significant and basic truth that each medium has its 
possibilities within circumscribed limits. But was it quite necessary 
to go again over the whole story of the origin of engraving, or to 
bring up Goethe and Cram in order to discuss “what is art”? 
After all, one cannot put all one’s ideas on art and life into a book 
on a specific subject. 

Perhaps, too, Professor Brooks has a faible for finding the un- 
usual, the thing the other fellows have missed. At any rate Diirer’s 
St. Anthony is cited as a depiction of complete abstraction, rather 
than St. Jerome (that delightful interior of a study, into which the 
light of God enters through the little window panes, but no sight 
or sound of the outer world); Holbein and Hokusai are coupled; 
and Kunisada and the cutter of the St. Christopher of 1423. There 
is less suspicion of a strained attitude in the interesting reference to 
the summarily expressed landscape in Schongauer’s Christ appear- 
ing to Mary Magdalen. At all events, such references may make you 
think on your own hook, and ready to see under the surface, and 
that is the main thing, after all. And so, at the end, one does not 
quarrel with a critic of art who is evidently so much in earnest and 
who can be, indeed, immediate and direct when it comes to the 
definition of essentials —a definition at times couched in 4 
decidedly happy phrase. 

Perhaps the most intriguing part of the book is that devoted to 
the interrelation between drawing and engraving, interest in 
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which is very apt to be awakened in the serious student of prints. 
The reciprocal influence between these two media is evident, and 
; emphasized by the use (not accentuated by our author) of prac- 
tically all forms of reproductive graphic art — etching, aquatint, 
engraving on copper and wood, chiaroscuro — at one time or 

another, before the advent of the photo-mechanical processes, to 

reproduce drawings. “Engraving, in its many forms,” says Pro- 
fessor Brooks, “‘is but a kind of drawing.” Obviously true. But 
when he tells us that “the relation between drawing and engraving 
amounts to identity,” the statement is misleading, and not helpful 
to the “intelligent layman.” It confuses media, with their individ- 
ual limitations and possibilities, a matter on which the author him- 
self insists in another place. It is precisely on the characteristic 
qualities of the drawing in pen or pencil, the etching or line engrav- 
ing on copper, that the attraction of each of these is based. Even 
Vasari, brought in here as heavy artillery, cannot make an engrav- 
ing on silver by Finiguerra have the same effect as a pen drawing 
by him, and the burden of proof that “‘Rembrandt’s etchings are 
his drawings” rests with Professor Brooks. But while one still 
stumbles about definitions, one is told that drawing on copper 
with a graver is a very different thing from drawing with pen or 
pencil on paper! Indeed, one need but compare the drawings of cer- 
tain print-makers with their engravings in order to prove this. The 
work of the master “‘M. Z.,”” Baldung, Pencz. Cornelis Visscher, 
Goltzuis, Lucas van Leyden, and especially Diirer, may serve to 
illustrate conventions left behind more or less as the artist turned 
from the restrictions of engraving to the greater freedom of draw- 
ing. So there we are, then. Though basic facts are not always stated 
connectedly, we get them in the end. 

If it seems sometimes to the reader that he is being rather loaded 
with impedimenta by Professor Brooks, he may rest by the way- 
side and digest the thoughts and facts which are here poured out 
for him in a rich profusion. The well-printed volume stimulates; 
and it sings the praise of drawings. For that, one is grateful, and 
one hopes that it may help spread the taste for an alluring specialty 
in art, 

F, WEITENKAMPF. 


New York City. 
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MYSTICAL MEDICINE 


Man’s Unconscious Passion, dy Witrrep Lay, Dodd, Mead § 
Co. PsycHOANALYsIS AND BEHAVIOR, by Aupat Trivox, 
Alfred A. Knopf. PsycHoANALysIs, by BARBARA Low, Har. 
court, Brace & Co. REPRESSED Emotions, by Isapor H. Conar 
Brentano's. THE Secret Sprincs, dy Harvey O’Hiccrns, 
Harper & Brothers. A GENERAL inwracoucrion To Psycuo. 
ANALYSIS, by SIGMUND FRED, translated by G. Stan.ey Haut: 
Boni & Lit right. THE PsycHoLocy OF THE Functionay 
Neuroses, dy H. L. Hotiuincwortn, D. Appleton & Co, 
INSTINCT AND THE Unconscious, dy W. H. R. Rivers, Cam- 
bridge University Press. New York. 1920-21. 


THE first four of these books are of very popular character, appar- 
ently embodying attempts to present more or less important 
phases of Freudian psycho-pathology, which shall first of all be 
interesting and entertaining. No one of the four can be recom- 
mended to the lay reader who has a serious wish to delve into the 
mysteries of psy choanalysis. The book of Dr. Lay, whose special- 
ties before he took up psychoanalysis were Latin and English, is 
mainly an exposition of the functioning of the Oedipus and Electra 
complexes, and is an illustration of the lengths to which imagina- 
tive interpretation may go. The chief virtue of Mr. Tridon’s book 
is that it contains separate chapters on Jung and the Ziirich school, 
and on Adler and “ Individual Psychology,” treating briefly, and 
hence inadequately, the chief points of difference between these two 
schools and the parent school of Freud. Otherwise, the book repre- 
sents popularization at its worst; being not especially readable, 
and by no means adequate in its presentation of the fundamental 
features of the psychoanalytic system. Mr. Tridon can hardly 
give the popular reader a view of psychoanalysis as favorable even 
as its case deserves. Miss Low’s book has as sub-title, “A Brief 
Account of the Freudian Theory,” and brevity is its chief virtue. 
Whatever there may be of serious importance in the theories 

Freud as expressed by Freud himself is entirely lost in this jumble 
of catch-phrases and rehashed formulae in which little is left but 
vaguely suggestive terms removed from the limitations of empirical 
application. “ Repressed Emotions” by Dr. Coriat is based on an 
attempted synthesis of the theories of Freud, Jung, and Adler. It's 
an application of the psychoanalytic method to conditions assumed 
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¢o exist in primitive society and in literature, with a chapter on 
-he sublimation of the emotions; and treats of emotional factors to 
the relative exclusion of the intellectual. The fundamental im- 
portance of the “unconscious” and of “‘repression”’ into the uncon- 

ious is strongly emphasized, but it is significant that in none of 
re illustrations drawn from anthropology and from literature is 
support for the doctrine of the “unconscious” definitely brought 


forward. 

In “The Secret Springs” Mr. O’Higgins gives, in his best news- 
paper style, an account of the theories and cases of Dr. Edward 
H. Reede of Washington. Dr. Reede, as he is presented by 
Mr. O’Higgins, specifically disclaims being a Freudian. As a 
matter of fact, aside from certain terminology resembling the 
Freudian, and a casual use of the concept of the “‘unconscious,”’ 
this is not essentially a Freudian book. The greater part of the 
material included could easily be presented as straight psychology, 
without involving any of the Freudian terms or Freudian concepts. 
If we use the term psychoanalysis in a wide way, with reference to 
a general subject-matter and interest, rather than in regard to 
particular theories, then we might say that of all the recent psy- 
choanalytic books, this is the most sound and informing for the 
non-technical reader. It is so, as a matter of fact, because it is not 
psychoanalytic in a narrower or Freudian sense at all. 

Stanley Hall’s translation of Freud’s “General Introduction 
to Psychoanalysis” is an important addition to authentic psy- 
choanalytic literature in English. Unfortunately, it will not appeal 
to the general public as do the works of certain minor Freudians; 
primarily because Freud is always dry reading, and secondly, be- 
cause his writings are never so full of salacious details as those of 
some of his followers. This book is, however, much more readable 
than Freud’s earlier writings, and is written in a better emotional 
vein than are some of his others. He seems to have conquered the 
tendency towards a delusion of persecution and towards the 
jealousies of his predecessors and major disciples, which were so 
evident in the ‘ “History of the Psychoanalytic Movement.” 

The order of presentation in the present volume reverses the 
order of historical development. The first of the three sections is 
devoted to “ The Psychology of Errors,” the second section to “The 
Dream,” and the third to “‘ The General Theory of the Neuroses.”’ 
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The book embraces a series of twenty-eight lectures intended for 
laymen, and presents the general theories of psychoanalysis jp 
their most favorable light, omitting or treating lightly those 
phases of application which excite the greatest skepticism. Thus, 
Freud’s theory of wit and humor is not introduced: the rdle of the 
anal complex is barely mentioned; and little prominence is given to 
the psychoanalyst’s discovery of the foundation of art, religion, and 
science in sexual repressions. The reviewer recommends that those 
who are not already familiar with the main theories of psycho. 
analysis, and who wish to begin its study, should read this book of 
Freud’s first of all. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Hollingworth’s “ Psychology of the 
Functional Neuroses” is not better written, for it is without 
doubt one of the most important of recent works in abnormal 
psychology. Because of its style as well as its seriousness, it is not 
likely to impress the layman, but it will fully repay the student's 
labor. Dr. Hollingworth succeeds in showing that it is not necessary 
to resort to mystical or supernatural conceptions in analyzing 
hysteria, and the other psychoneuroses; but that the prosaic laws 
and principles which have been established in scientific psychology 
apply to abnormal as well as to normal cases. 

Scientific psychology looks upon perception, thought, and 
emotion alike as essentially reaction processes in the organism; 
consciousness being involved in these acts as if it were an act itself. 
The Herbartian concepts of “‘states of consciousness”’ as entities, 
from which Hollingworth shows Freudianism to be derived, is no 
longer found practical. Mental development is understood to be 
the development of reaction habits, and it is evident that habit 
formation may go astray in any one of several ways. The wonders, 
not that there are psychoneurotic individuals, whose habits of per- 
ception and thought are inadequate to the actual situations of life; 
but rather that any of the human race are able to make the nicely 
adapted “normal” reactions. 

Dr. Hollingworth illustrates his main position from the results 
of his study of nearly a thousand psychoneurotic cases in the 
United States Army General Hospital at the Plattsburg Barracks, 
where he was Director of the Psychological Service. Considerable 
space is given to the discussion of the results of the various types 
of mental measurements applied, with some critical comment on 
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the tests themselves. The whole field of mental measurements is 
‘ wa complicated and highly technical one, in which the mere 
psychologist and mere psychiatrist must necessarily defer to the 
specialist whose training and experience therein are intensive and 
extensive. Yet, a mere experimental psychologist such as the 
writer cannot escape the 1 impression that the tests used at present, 
especially in psychiatric application, are largely “hit and miss” 
afairs; and that experimental rather than statistical work is needed 
for the improvement of the test materials. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Hollingworth has merely sketched 
his main points, instead of developing them in detail. In partic- 
ular; the relation between “re-integration” in specific thought 
reactions and perceptual reactions, as well as in analogical reason- 
ing, demands much further explanation. 

From a writer of such eminence in physiology and anthropology 
as Dr. Rivers, we expected something at least stimulating as a 
result of his venture into the field of psychopathology. Hence his 
“Instinct and the Unconscious ”’ is distinctly disappointing. “‘The 
ge eneral aim of the book,” says Dr. Rivers, “is to put into a biolog- 
ical setting the system of psycho-therapy which came to be gener- 
ally adopted in Great Britain in the treatment of the psycho- 
neuroses of war.”’ He has succeeded, however, merely in construct- 
ing an odd version of psychoanalysis, stated to some extent in 
physiological language. Some of the Freudian terms are re-defined, 
and given new shades of meaning; and the distinction between 
“epicritic” and “‘protopathic,” applied by Head to the two 
characteristic forms of cutaneous sensitivity, is carried by Dr. 
Rivers through the field of instinct and emotion. While instinct is 
throughout treated somewhat in the philosophical way so largely 
followed by the present English school of psychologists, Dr. 
Rivers does succeed in taking a more psychological point of view 
than usual. The discussion of the “‘all-or-none” and “graduation ¥ 
types of response, and of the characteristic forms of the “‘danger- 

instincts” are without doubt the valuable parts of the book. 

The great impression which psychoanalysis has made in Eng- 
land, and which has apparently reached its height in that country 
coincidently with its decline in the United States, was in part due 
to the war, with the resulting volume of psychoneurotic cases 


suddenly poured on a medical profession unprepared to handle 
13 
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them, and hence predisposed to clutch at any straw. The very 
appearance of Dr. Rivers’s book is proof of this. With the passing 
of the war conditions, and with the consequent possibility of 
calmly evaluating the relation between theories and practice in the 
treatment of war cases, the decline in enthusiasm in England may 
be expected to be as rapid as was its rise. Without any intention 
of disrespect, the reviewer feels inclined to suggest that Dr. 
Rivers’s conversion to mystical medicine is a characteristic war 
neurosis, from which we profoundly hope he will recover as 
rapidly as did most of the war cases when the war ended. 


KnicHt Dun tap. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


GOD-LIKE AND SATAN-LIKE 


Satan’s Diary, dy Leonip AnprReEYEV, Boni & Liveright, 1920 
REMINISCENCES OF Toxtstoy, 6y Maxim Gorky ¢ranslated by 
S. S. Kore.tiansky and Leonarp Woot r, B. W. Huebsci, 
1921. New York. 


IT is an interesting coincidence that these two books should appear 
in this country almost simultaneously. They are so far apart in 
subject matter, in social significance, even in point of time so far 
as their composition is concerned, that, on the surface, there 
ought not to be anything in common between the two volumes. 
And yet to all those who watch books, these two will inevitably 
present themselves together. 

There are two reasons for this. In the first place, the names of 
the authors are bound together in the annals of Russian literature. 
And in the second place, different as they are, these two books 
are, fundamentally, reflections of Russia’s tragic reality. 

Leonid Andreyev was “discovered” by Gorky at the time when 
he was a reporter on a small provincial paper. For almost two 
decades they remained friends. They were on the same side of 
the barricades — but each in his own way —.during the turbulent 
and oppressive years of the struggle against Tsarism. When that 
was ended, new phenomena injected themselves powerfully into 
the life of Russia, and the ways of the two writers diverged. 
During the first period of the Russian Revolution, Gorky in his 
newspaper, Novaya Zhisn, defended the Bolsheviki and their 
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joctrines, While Andreyev in his newspaper, Vo/ya, opposed 
the doctrine that was bound to lead Russia to dishonor and ruin. 
When the Provisional Government suppressed Lenin’s Pravda, 
Gorky offered the present master of Russia and his satellites space 
n his own journal. Andreyev produced two powerfully stirring 
appeals, “To Thee, O Soldier!”* and “Ruin and Destruction,” 
which were undoubtedly some of the best bits of writing done in 
Russia during this period. 

When the Bolshevist coup d’état of November, 1917, accom- 
plished in reality what Lenin had been preaching in the columns 
of Gorky’s newspaper, Gorky suddenly saw things in a different 
light. For months afterward he hurled protests and anathemas 
qainst his former friends, the Bolsheviki. Then his ardor sub- 
sided, his views again underwent a change, and he settled down 
to the drab existence of a servant of the new régime. But since 
then he has not produced a single work of art. His writings consist 
of very weak and very unconvincing appeals for the cause which 
he himself, but a few short months before, denounced with all the 
vigor of his powerful pen. With the entire publishing resources of 
Russia practically at his disposal (for he is virtually the head of 
the State Publishing Department), Gorky has given the world 
only one work of art, the small book of reminiscences of Tolstoy — 
and that was written many years ago. 

Andreyev was forced to leave Russia soon after the Bolshevist 
coup d'état became an accomplished fact. He went to Finland, 
where he and his family lived in what was almost abject poverty, 
and there he died of a broken heart. Shortly before his death, an 
emissary came to him from Gorky with an offer from the Soviet 
government of two million rubles for permission to publish his 
works. He spurned the offer. When he died, his wife did not even 
have the money to bury him. It was in Finland, in exile, that 
Andreyev wrote his last book, ‘“‘Satan’s Diary” — an allegory of 
the human reality in Russia to-day as Andreyev saw it on the 
eve of his tragic end. Into this book the exiled writer poured all 
the bitterness of his tortured soul. 

It is interesting to watch the play of the chief character of 
Gorky’s little volume against this fearful reality that has out- 
stripped in its evil the Prince of Evil himself. Though Gorky is 


* Published in THe Yate Review in January, 1918. 
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one of the actors in this Saturnalia, there runs through his rem;. 
niscences of Tolstoy the constantly recurring note of veneration 
for the great apostle of good, whose life ended ten years ago almog, 
as tragically as did Andreyev’s. Tolstoy, too, died an exile, fleeing 
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from the cant and wickedness that he saw on all sides. In the Dr 
midst of the almost overpowering, Satan-like evil that surrounded f/m £2. 
him ten years ago and that culminated in what Andreyey gay fm //¢ 
when he died, Tolstoy often appeared to Gorky a figure that Was 0" 
““God-like.” PL 
Gorky’s little volume consists of notes of personal impressions Po 
and of thoughts and ideas about Tolstoy, his work, and his signif. }0 
cance, jotted down on different occasions. There is much in these WV’ 
notes that suggests a spiritual drama enacted by the two writers, ul 
It is like a struggle between two men, who strive with all their Co 
might to understand each other, and are still baffled. Gorky 
writes about Tolstoy: “His interest in me is ethnological. In L— 
eyes I belong to a species not familiar to him — only that.” And i 
again Tolstoy is reported as saying about Gorky: “ Your mind | - 
don’t understand — it’s a very tangled mind — but your heart - 
is sensible . . . yes, a sensible heart.” * 
But above all this antagonism, there still remained in Gorky, r 
uppermost in his attitude towards Tolstoy, a peculiar feeling ot 7 
veneration — as though he really at times set aside his “tangled ~~ 
mind” and saw things with his “sensible heart.” He ends his a 
narrative with the following significant words: “And I, who do not ~ 
believe in God, looked at him for some reason very cautiously and om 
a little timidly. I looked and I thought, ‘This man is God-like.”” oe 
What good taste Gorky has exhibited in publishing these rem- 2 
iniscent fragments in just the form in which he did publish them! es 
They are like echoes from the time when men could still think and “st 
still believe in the good and the beautiful in Russia — from the “aa 
time when they did not live as they live to-day in the unrelieved em 
and crushing shadow of Satan-like actuality. of r 
Leo PAsvo sky. spot 
New York City. for | 
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THE VOGUE OF THE PRINTED PLAY 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN P ays, edited by AntHUR Hosson 
Quinn, Century Co. Repagsewrative Piays By AMERICAN 
Dramatists, edited by Montrose J. Moses, E. P. Dutton & 
%. MoDERN AMERICAN Ptays, edited by GEORGE P. Baker, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Beyonp THE Horizon, by EucENe G. 
O'Ne wt, Boni & Liveright. New York. THE PROVINCETOWN 
Piays, edited by GeorGE Cram Cook and Frank Suay; More 
PorTMANTEAU Ptays, dy Sruarr WALKER; THE EMPEROR 
Jones, dy EUGENE O'NEILL, Stewart Kidd Co. Cincinnati. 
Tue Contrast, by Royaty TYLER, with a History of George 
Vashington’s Copy by JAMES BENJAMIN WI.sur, Houghton 
vin Co. Piays, by Susan GLasPELL, Small, Maynard & oI 
9. Boston. 1917-1921. 


Soon after Professor Quinn brought out his anthology of our 
national drama in 1917, I remarked in a well-informed company 
that I had been reading a most interesting collection of American 
plays. “You mean English,” someone promptly interpolated. 
Such a misunderstanding would be impossible to-day, for the last 
four years have seen a remarkable boom in the business of printing 
native plays. Professor Quinn’s volume contains twenty-five speci- 
mens, ranging from Godfrey’s ‘‘ Prince of Parthia” (1767) to Miss 
Crothers’s ‘“‘He and She” (1911), in inexpensive form and with 
convenient critical notes for the student. This was followed by 
Montrose J. Moses’s three-volume “Representative Plays by 
American Dramatists.” So far the first and third volumes have 
appeared with ten plays in each and a profusion of criticism and 
information, including full bibliographies and important first-hand 
documents. More recently Professor George P. Baker has given us 
five “Modern American Plays” (by Thomas, Belasco, Sheldon, 
Anspacher, and Massey) with a brief, optimistic foreword. In addi- 
tion George Cram Cook and Frank Shay have published a volume 
of short pieces (“‘The Provincetown Plays”), of which the high 
spots are Edna Millay’s “‘Aria da Capo,” O’Neill’s “Bound East 
for Cardiff,” and “Suppressed Desires,” by Miss Glaspell and Mr. 
Cook, which pokes fun at the Freudians. Americans contribute 
nearly one-half the material in “Fifty Contemporary One-Act 
Plays”; among them are Philip Moeller with the diverting farce, 


“Helena’s Husband,” Eugene O’Neill with “Ile,” Susan Glaspell 
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with “Trifles,” and Alice Gerstenberg with “The Pot Boile’ 
Besides appearing in these anthologies Mr. O’Neill, Miss Glaspe| 
Stuart Walker, Philip Moeller, and Miss Millay have publish. 
notable volumes all their own. 

Such a record for the printing of plays is, of course, unprece 
dented in our history. It owes much to the world-wide movemey 
for offering a play to the reader as well as to the spectator; but cer 
tain circumstances have accelerated the movement here, notably 
the very general teaching of dramatic literature in our college 
The decline of the provincial theatres has also not been without jt 
eftect — the townsman must now depend on the bookstore 
library for his plays if he is to get them at all. And I wonder whethe; 
the “movies” with their anomalous use of printed dialogue have 
not made the habit of reading plays easier for us. Interest in ths 
older pieces such as Professor Quinn and Mr. Moses have revived 
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is a phase of our national coming of age, our coming to literary ered 
self-consciousness, which has gone on apace during the last decade hol¢ 
and culminated in the experience of the world war. The printing of 
contemporary works, on the other hand, is one of the expressions{im™m ©" 
of the vitality that, by way of reaction to the moribund commer. 
cialism of the theatrical trusts, is transforming our stage, and has jm "°Y 
already given us the little theatres and a new art of production. W 
That it is a very healthy effect is evidenced in the quickening of them *™ 
literary sense of our younger generation of dramatists. Cold print ji P™ 
is a serious challenge even to a successful play. But it is a challenge Mm P™ 
that must be met, for, as Professor Beers has said, “before the fm *” 

vir 


acted drama can rank as literature, or even hope to hold possession 
of the stage itself for more than a season, it must stand a further 
test. It must read well too.” 

Neither Mr. Moses nor Professor Quinn claims that all the old 
pieces in their volumes read well. Such plays as “The Prince of 
Parthia” and Dunlap’s famous “André” are indeed hard going, 
but they are landmarks in our dramatic history. There are no 
Indian plays to compare with Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales, no 
colonial plays to compare with Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” and 
yet it is interesting to see what our early dramatists did with these 
themes, which had a considerable vogue in the theatre of their day. 
Even such stage successes as N. P. Willis’s ““Tortesa the Usurer,” 
written for James W. Wallack, and Boker’s “Francesca da 
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Rimini,” in which E. L. Davenport, Lawrence Barrett, and Otis 
Skinner have all starred, appeal to me for what is implied in them 
of the taste and acting of their period rather than by reason of 
their intrinsic merits. I for one am unable to subscribe to Professor 
Quinn’s tribute to “Francesca” and its “noble expression in a blank 
aes that has rarely been excelled in English.”” Boker’s blank verse 
seems to me entirely stale, flat, and unprofitable and is only re- 
deemed by the play’s undeniable acting qualities. It is instructive 
to contrast with these older works Belasco’s “‘The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” reprinted by both Mr. Moses and Professor Baker, which 
was equally successful on the stage and equally characteristic of 
the Time Spirit, and yet like them is less successful and significant 
in the library. In connection with its failure to stand the test of 
print the author’s extremely important statement about the writ- 
ing of the play, given in Mr. Moses’s collection, must be consid- 
ered, for it reveals the reasons for the limitations as well as the 
hold of this popular work. 

| can read with more subjective pleasure the succession of 
comedies of American manners, beginning with Tyler’s ‘““The 
Contrast”’ (1787), reprinted by Mr. Moses and Mr. Quinn, and 
now also accessible in a beautiful reproduction of the first edition 
Washington’s copy) with a preface by the author’s granddaughter, 
which is a delight to the lover of good book-making and good 
printing. ““ The Contrast” gives us New York in its first national 
phase when feeling was still strong against English sophistication 
and artificiality and strong in favor of the homespun American 
virtues of simplicity and sincerity. It introduces us to an im- 
possibly heroic Revolutionary colonel and also, on a lower social 
plain, to Jonathan, the first of the stage Yankees, and the direct 
ancestor of the “‘ by-Heck”’ countryman, who persists in our fiction 
to this day. A little more than a half century later came “‘ Fashion” 
by the esteemed actress Mrs. Mowatt, mildly satirizing New York 
society of the fifties, in which the sterling American qualities are 
shown to be in danger and triumph only after a narrow escape over 
the false glamour of foreign ways and titles. Adding another fifty 
years, and skipping many less sprightly comedies, and we arrive at 
Langdon Mitchell’s ‘The New York Idea,” in which the social 
satire comes full circle, for it is now the Americans, instead of 
the English, who are the artificial and over-sophisticated folk. 
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The heartening thing about reading down through these volumes 
is that one comes to something so full of vitality at the end — and 
rather suddenly, it seems. There are few transitional writers, as 
the literary historians say. William Vaughn Moody and Percy 
MacKaye both belong to the new order of dramatists rather than 
the old; yet neither worked his way out in the changing new art of 
the stage. Moody never quite harmonized the literary and the 
theatrical gifts which he possessed; and Mr. MacKaye’s “The 
Scarecrow,” for all its color and teasing quaintness, is in two 
dimensions only — an excellent masque thinly disguised as a play 
that doesn’t quite succeed. 

And this brings us to a group whose work as very young writers 
has been so good that readers are entitled to high hopes of them. 
Sheldon in “The Boss” and “‘ Romance” and O’Neill in “Beyond 
the Horizon” and “The Emperor Jones” have both done full- 
length pieces of sustained dramatic power and technical cunning. 
Both have erred at times on the side of the something too much of 
youth — an excess of emotion which in Sheldon’s case runs into 
sentimentality and with O’Neill into melodrama. But each works 
from his characters up, after the fashion of the master-builders. 
And Mr. O’Neill particularly is alive to the dramatic possibilities 
that the revolution in stage production has opened up. He has the 
spirit of adventure that goes with genius, and yet withal an appre- 
ciation of tradition — his one-act pieces inherit directly from 
Synge. So far Miss Millay has given us only a foretaste of what may 
be expected from her. “Aria da Capo” has a vigorous two-edged 
action handled with restraint and poetic distinction; everything, 
indeed, except the shock of personality. 

It is unnecessary to exaggerate the merit of the work these 
young dramatists have already done, for they are at the beginning 
of their careers. NoAmerican writing now for thestage has achieved 
the artistic stature of such American novelists as Mrs. Wharton, 
Mr. Cabell, Mr. Hergesheimer, or Miss Cather. Yet for the first 
time in our dramatic history something has happened that is infre- 
quent in the dramatic history of any country, and we have every 
prospect during the next decade of plays that will be not only good 
to see but good to read and will take their rank as literature. 


Heten MCAFEE. 


New Haven. 
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THE AIR SERVICE 


Ove Arr Force, dy Witiiam Mitcue tt, E. P. Dutton Co., New 
York, 1921. AN ExpLorerR IN THE Arr Service, dy Hiram 
BincHaM, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1920. 

Tue navigation of the air, which a few years ago was studied by 
only a small group of enthusiasts, regarded with mild tolerance by 
the general public, has come to be recognized as a matter of vital 
concern to everyone who Is interested either in increased rapidity 
of transport or in national defense. Symptomatic of this change of 
attitude towards aviation is the publication during the last three 
years of a number of books designed to inform the lay reader on 
the airplane and airship and to tell him something of what they 
have done and may be expected to do in the future. 

General Mitchell’s book is of this class, and is designed to 
awaken the general public to a realization of the vital necessity of 
taking immediate action to hold and to improve our position in the 
air, and also to provide a definite programme to be adopted for im- 
proving that position. General Mitchell’s enthusiasm for a unified 
air force, distinct in function and separate in control from the army 
and navy, is well known as a result of the recent heated discussions 
in military, naval, and aeronautical circles of the possibility of 
destroying surface craft of all sorts by attack from the air and thus 
putting an end to the usefulness of the battleship. The present 
work has evidently been written with the desire for such a separate 
force ever in mind and with the object of convincing the reader 
that aircraft cannot be used at full efficiency so long as they are 
under the control of non-flying officers, necessarily unsympathetic, 
and lacking in understanding of the problems of those who actu- 
ally do go into the air. William Mitchell has always practised 
what he now preaches, for, already a pilot before we entered the 
war, he made it a practice while commanding the Air Service of the 
First American Army on the Western Front to go over the lines 
regularly and review the situation from the air. Recipient of the 
Distinguished Service Cross and a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor for his exploits then, he still flies almost daily, and it is his 
own opinion and that of many others who have known aerial war- 
‘are at first hand that the officer who is to be effective in command 
of air forces must know the air at first hand, and that a general 
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staff indoctrinated with the principles of warfare in a single plane 
cannot do justice to the special needs of the air service or utilize jt 
to the limit of its potentialities. 

While we may not all admit that the battleship is destined to 
become a museum exhibit, we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
obvious intensity of the author’s own belief in what he Writes, and 
we may fairly hesitate to deny any possibilities to the airplane in 
view of its development in the last six years. Certainly a reader who 
has not been in a position to follow closely the steps in that devel. 
opment will be startled by General Mitchell’s exposition of what 
has already been accomplished, of the place occupied by aircraft 
to-day, and of the diversity of the fields which are covered by the 
several distinct branches of military aviation. The recent experi- 
ments in the bombing of ships, begun six months after the publi- 
cation of General Mitchell’s book, largely confirm his prophecies, 
Certainly they have demonstrated the possibility of sinking any 
surface craft by attack from the air. 

Professor Bingham’s book is like General Mitchell’s in being the 
work of a very distinguished officer, but in this case the military 
réle was only temporary. It is the personal record of an explorer 
and historian who saw the shadow of coming events before we 
entered the war and who accordingly followed his military studies 
with the Yale Battery by a course in flying. Accepting a commis- 
sion in the air service immediately after we entered the war, his 
first task was to organize the ground schools which were to give 
preliminary training to prospective pilots —a task carried out 
with such success that the scheme laid out in May, 1917, sufficed 
without substantial change for the training of more than seventeen 
thousand cadets at eight colleges and universities. Serving next as 
Chief of the Air Personnel Office in Washington, he went abroad in 
March, 1918, and acted successively as Chief of Air Service Per- 
sonnel for the A. E. F. and as Commanding Officer of the Third 
Aviation Instruction Centre at Issoudun, the greatest flying school 
in the world. It was at Issoudun that Lieutenant-Colonel Bingham 
did his most notable work, and to his book the historian of the 
future will turn when the story of Issoudun is written. 

While the personal touch predominates, it does not entirely 
eliminate discussions of general policy and of the organization of 
an air service. Professor Bingham tells essentially a story of past 
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achievement and tribulations, the story of the great days of mili- 
tary aeronautics, while General Mitchell touches only incidentally 
on the events of the war, dealing primarily with the immediate 
resent and future. While Professor Bingham has written no 
avowed political tract, and while he is no such whole-hearted 
advocate of a separate air force as is General Mitchell, he is no 
less scathing in his comment on the results of the control of an air 
service by cavalry and artillery officers. His exposition of the 
results of that control is accompanied by a wealth of anecdotes 
illustrating the amazing ignorance of aeronautics which distin- 
ouished some high-ranking officers. A fair sample is the tale of the 
commanding officer at a field in France who, on being informed 
that a number of a new lot of airplanes had been crashed by stu- 
dents in rough landings, rejoined that he would put an end to that 
and issued a formal order that no more rough landings were to be 
made on that field. Such stories require no explanation or argu- 
ment, and the layman will find them even more conclusive than 
General Mitchell’s detailed reasoning of the results of outside 
interference with the service that works in three dimensions. 

Only those who were in and of the Air Service, and particularly 
those who knew Issoudun in the days of its greatest glory, can 
appreciate at its fullest value the whole story that the author tells, 
but everyone who feels any interest in what our Air Service did 
during the war (especially in the zone which intervened between 
the port of embarkation and the Zone des Armées), where it suc- 
ceeded and where it failed and why, will enjoy his book and will 
profit from reading it. 

Epwarp P. Warner. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


A SUCCESSFUL CAREER 


Tue Lire or JosepH Hopces Cuoate, dy Epwarp SANDFORD 
Martin, 2 vols., Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1920. 


Iv these volumes with somewhat scanty material Mr. Martin has 
given us an excellent portrait of Mr. Choate, in large part painted 
by himself, since a brief autobiography (which ends with his mar- 
riage), his own letters, and some of his occasional addresses sub- 
stantially fill the volumes. Much that we might naturally expect to 
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find in his biography is lacking, but its very absence perhaps helps 
to make the lights and shadows of the picture more distinct. 

Few men in any time have been endowed more richly than 
Joseph H. Choate. Sprung from vigorous New England ancestors, 
given the best education that the Salem schools and Harvard 
College could supply, of great natural ability, rare personal charm, 
keen wit and delightful humor, a clear and pleasing voice, he was 
well fitted to shine in his chosen profession. His height and his 
exceptional beauty with his dignified and courteous manner gave 
him distinction. Mr. Root says: “‘He had a most serene and im. 
perturbable temper. He never lost his self-possession or entire con- 
tro! of his powers.” His powers of satire and ridicule were terrible 
weapons, and he used them unsparingly. He had another great 
qualification for his work which Mr. Root calls “clear and instinc- 
tive courage, wholly free from any impediment of timidity,” and 
he himself called “some audacity,” a felicitously accurate phrase 
like many another of his coining. To all these advantages he added 
an iron constitution and unvarying health, for he was never con- 
fined to his bed in more than eighty years, and could meet strains 
which would have broken down most men, with entire confidence 
in his strength. Finally he had the great advantage of being unen- 
cumbered by the possession of property or the prospect of inherited 
wealth. It would be hard to find a parallel to such an endowment. 

Born in 1832, graduating at Harvard in 1852, he was admitted 
to the Bar at Boston in October, 1855, but had already decided 
to settle in New York where he was admitted in 1856. The good 
fortune which was to attend him through life befriended him here, 
for he was introduced by his kinsman Rufus Choate to William 
M. Evarts, then rapidly rising to leadership at the New York Bar, 
by a letter which described him as graduating at Cambridge “with 
a very high reputation for scholarship and all worth” and as con- 
ing to the Bar “with extraordinary promise,” and which ended by 
saying, “There is no young man whom I love better or from whom 
I hope more or as much,” and asking Mr. Evarts to smooth his 
path. Such an introduction from such a sponsor of such a young 
man assured him opportunity, and opportunity assured him 
success. 

In the years which elapsed between his admission to the Bar in 
1856 and his appointment as ambassador to Great Britain in 1899 
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he was engaged mainly in private litigation, and his practice was 
extremely lucrative. He had not the great opportunities which 
came to his senior partner Mr. Evarts, such as the defense of 
Andrew Johnson against impeachment, the trial before the Elec- 
oral Commission, or the Geneva Arbitration; but such cases are 
rare. His greatest constitutional argument was in the Income Tax 
cases, which for a while stayed the hand of the tax-gatherer, now 
so unwearied. He sought to succeed as a lawyer, and his ambition 
was fully realized. 

As ambassador to England his main task was to maintain and 
strengthen the friendship between Great Britain and the United 
States, and no man could have been better fitted for the place. 
Whether in his public addresses, in his after-dinner speeches, or in 
social intercourse, he made friends for his country and himself. 
The Bar and Bench of England welcomed him as a great lawyer 
and did him honor in many ways. The statesmen with whom he had 
oficial relations found him an accomplished diplomatist, univer- 
sities gave him their degrees, and among the leaders of English 
thought and English society he constantly made new friends. His 
career in England was brilliant, with his qualities it could not have 
been otherwise, and when he resigned his place the expressions of 
regret and affection were universal and showed what a place he had 
made for himself in English society. 

This is not the place to tell the story of his life. Mr. Martin has 
done that, and it is only possible to mention his work at the Hague 
Convention and as President of the Constitutional Convention of 
New York. Whatever the work to which he laid his hand, it was 
well done. 

It has been suggested that the material which Mr. Martin has 
used in this biography is scanty. It consists largely of Mr. Choate’s 
letters to his parents, his wife, and other members of his family, 
which deal as a rule with matters of personal and family interest. 
They disclose a delightful family life, and the affectionate rela- 
tions which existed between him and those who were dear to him. 
While he was in England they are full of social news, they tell of 
the homes he has visited and the people he has met, but rarely do 
any of them contain any reference to public questions, and such 
allusions as they do contain are mere allusions, not indicating any 
decided views. We are surprised to find no quotations from the talk 
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of leading Englishmen, who must have had much to say that was 


interesting. It is obvious that Mr. Choate was not in the habit of 


discussing in his letters matters of interest which were not con. 
nected with his family or friends. He was a man of very large 
acquaintance at home and abroad, and the correspondence be- 
tween himself and his friends should have been and still should 
be of great interest. If there was such a correspondence, there js 
no trace of it in these volumes, and its absence is a great loss to 
us all. 

Mr. Choate delivered many occasional addresses and many after- 
dinner speeches which added to his reputation and his popularity, 
Quite copious extracts from them are printed in these volumes, a 
somewhat hazardous experiment, for with an after-dinner speech 
so much depends on the after-dinner atmosphere, the rapport 
between the speaker and the audience, on what has happened to 
point what is said, that few bear reproduction after any consider- 
able lapse of time. Mr. Choate’s speeches bear the test better than 
most. They must have been very pleasant to hear, for they are 
gracious and humorous; but they were not meant by him to be the 
vehicle for the expression of his views on burning questions, so that 
we are left without knowing how these questions affected him. A 
sense of humor is a dangerous gift, for when a man finds that his 
humorous remarks please his hearers the temptation to please be- 
comes very strong; and when that is easy and a serious attack on 
some evil is sure to antagonize, one easily strays into the path of 
least resistance. A lawyer naturally shapes his speech so as not to 
antagonize his jury or his judges, and an audience is after all a 
larger j jury. Mr. Choate’s speeches did not arouse resentment save 
in one memorable instance when he looked beyond the audience 
that heard his words to his own larger audience, the public, which 
would, he knew, laugh with him and sympathize. 

These considerations may partly explain the extraordinary re- 
sult of the attempt to elect him Senator of the United States. His 
great ability was generally recognized; his eminent fitness for the 
office could not be disputed; he was a consistent and regular Repub- 
lican; he was very popular. Nevertheless out of a total of one 
hundred and forty-nine votes cast, Mr. Choate received seven and 
Mr. Platt the rest. Who was responsible for such a disastrous out- 
come — the people of New York or Mr. Choate? Possibly the 
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responsibility must be divided. Platt controlled the Republican 
machine, and Choate did not arouse enthusiasm intense enough to 
break that control. He was regarded as an able lawyer, a charming 
after-dinner speaker, a brilliant man, but not as a real leader in 
politics. This may not wholly explain the result but it helps us to 
understand why the strong support which he received from the 
ublic affected only seven votes. 

What else can be said of so successful a man? His life was a long 
success, and of what the world offers he had all he could ask — 
fame, fortune, friends, honors, popular acclaim — but perhaps in 
Mr. Martin’s words he “laughed at it” too much to make the 
impression on its history which he made on his contemporaries. 


MoorFlELD STOREY. 
Boston. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN FINANCE 


Tue FinanctaL Poricy or Corporations, 6y ARTHUR STONE 
Dew1na, § vols., Ronald Press Co., New York, 1920. THE FINAN- 
cIAL ORGANIZATION OF Society, 4y Harotp G. Mou ton, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1921. 

Boru these very considerable works really deal with the financial 

organization of society, because the corporate form of financial 

organization, at least under present conditions, seems to be the 
easiest and most natural way to mobilize large forces of money 
and credit in order to carry out production and distribution on the 

scale that modern society requires. Professor Dewing treats, with a 

wealth of detail and yet with careful selection of material, all the 

angles of practical corporate development, and he deals, succes- 
sively, with conceptions of capital, worked out finally into the 
customary usage of stock and bond finance, with promotion and 
the promoter, with the banking syndicate, and with the machinery 
of distribution. He discusses profits, the law of balanced return, by 
which he means the natural, inherent limitations to various kinds 
of corporate development, and, as bearing on this, the actual expe- 
rience of a large number of classified consolidations in comparison 
with the expectations more or less publicly set forth before the 
consolidation became effective. 

This is all valuable material, not hitherto collected, I think, in 
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this form; and in these chapters, as in the further ones, dealing 
for example, with corporate failures and reorganizations, the 
reader is left with a strong impression of the large amount of 
thorough ground work necessary for the collection and interpre. 
tation of the data. If most of the intimate illustrations of proce. 
dure and result are drawn from the writer’s obviously direct experi. 
ence with a relatively small number of enterprises, the reader and 
the student, nevertheless, get a clear insight into what constitutes 
corporation research, and along what lines it should be guided, 
Professor Dewing’s type of research, moreover, is the very prac. 
tical kind which the banker and the trustee require as an aid to 
their own decisions. Incidentally, these volumes illustrate with 
exceptional clearness the work of the “investment banker,” s 
hard to define in a phrase or in the title itself. 

Professor Moulton’s book might be called an example of the 
text-book school, as opposed to the “‘case” school of instruction, 
He discusses, describes, and defines, with a good deal of clarity, the 
many separate parts of the complex and interwoven financial 
machinery under which our business is done; and this discussion 
covers currency, credit instruments, banks and banking, the 
foreign exchanges, marketing various types of securities, commer- 
cial crises, and the specific operations of the Federal Reserve Sys. 
tem. Obviously, in a book of 789 pages, dealing with so large a 
range of topics, and dealing with them for the definite instruction 
of the college student, the discussion cannot be extended, but the 
summaries are well thought out, and of much value to the experi- 
enced banker as well as to the student, since important dates, 
measures, and statistical facts bearing on the subject-matter are 
collected in convenient reference form. 

Viewed not as tools for the financial worker, but as contribu- 
tions to the rather meagre philosophy of the subject, these works 
illustrate, incidentally, that a large part of financial machinery 18 
devoted to working out the great, classic problem, how enterprises 
can be carried through on the money they are going to make in the 
future. Perhaps there is no more striking difference between mod- 
ern industry and the industry, say, of Chaucer’s day, than this 
ability of present-day enterprise to lay its hands forthwith on 4 
fairly large share of its prospective earnings over a period of years, 
and with those future earnings (represented by the sale of bonds of 
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stock) proceed to erect factories, or build railroads, or drill for oil. 
Even more striking is the use of credit machinery to put currency 
into existence. The maker of the ordinary commercial bank deposit 
quite frequently puts no money in the bank. He merely promises to 
make a payment at a future date, when his cattle have come to 
market, or his merchandise is delivered; and yet, on the basis of his 
promise to pay, in connection with a “‘self-liquidating” trans- 
action, his bank will lend him money (that is, credit him with a 
deposit), and the Federal Reserve Bank, in turn, will rediscount 
the note, and make it specifically a basis (in connection with the 
required amount of gold) for the issue of currency. 

These transactions are hackneyed through much usage, and yet 
they are relatively quite new as part of the world’s operating 
machinery; and the proper control of the credit thus generated, 
together with its wise limitations, is a new subject indeed, and 
one worthy of a Bagehot, to make the discussion not merely scien- 
tifically right, but readable and interesting to the very large 
number of citizens of the world who use the machinery without 
thinking about it or much understanding it. 

Ray Morris. 

New York City. 


A NEW ERA IN FORESTRY 


Tue Unirep States Forest Po icy, dy Joun Ise, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1920. 

Tue policy of the federal government in handling its public lands 
has been practically revolutionized within the last thirty years. 
Perhaps the most important single factor in bringing about this 
change has been the forest question. It was the failure of the gov- 
ernment properly to handle the forests that led to the breakdown 
of the nineteenth-century public land policy. The reforms in 
forest policy were responsible for the new viewpoint towards all 
our publicly owned lands — a viewpoint that looks not merely to 
the distribution of the property to private individuals as the chief 
objective, but to the retention of certain classes of natural re- 
sources in public hands and their administration in the permanent 
interest of the whole people. 


The development of the present-day forest policy, the early 
14 
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efforts of a few far-sighted men to direct public attention to the 
importance of forest conservation, the grave abuses and fraug; 
connected with the forests on our public domain, the successf 
fight against powerful special interests in the establishment of the 
national forests, and finally the policies in effect to-day in adminis. 
tering these properties, constitute the theme of Professor Ice’; 
admirable book. 

During most of our history and until recent years, the centra! 
idea in handling the public lands was to dispose of them to private 
individuals. The public domain was regarded as a temporary trust 
in the hands of the federal government. At the beginning, the pur. 
pose of land disposal was chiefly to secure revenue to aid in reduc. 
ing the national debt. This purpose gave way early in the nine. 
teenth century to the encouragement of settlement. Laws were 
passed to provide ways by which the settlers could acquire title to 
areas which they desired, and the public lands were further used, 
through liberal grants, as a means to secure permanent improve. 
ments, to aid in education, and for other benefits to the new States 
and communities. 

As we see it to-day, the early public land legislation was in many 
respects short-sighted and unwise. The deficiencies of our system 
of handling the public domain resulted chiefly from a lax and ineff. 
cient administration that permitted the fraudulent manipulation 
of the land laws for the special benefit of private interests. 

It was the forestry movement that first really checked the 
abuses and brought about a reform. A small group of patriotic men 
in the ’eighties undertook to save for the nation our public forests, 
calling attention to the losses from the great conflagrations that 
annually swept unchecked through the forests, and fighting 
against the system that permitted wholesale theft and fraud. 

Professor Ise admirably tells the story of the forest abuses and 
the efforts that led to the reform law of 1891. In this law a number 
of very important changes were made in various of the generd 
land laws. Most important of all, however, was a clause granting 
authority to the President to set aside by proclamation publi 
lands as forest reservations. That act, followed a few years later by 
legislation providing for the administration of the public forest 
reservations, marked the turning-point in our land policy. It led 
an entirely new point of view towards the public properties. Tht 
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old policy of land distribution was interrupted in case of the forests. 
Here was a class of land, non-agricultural, which could best be 
handled under permanent public ownership. In its administration 
was the objective of the welfare of the whole nation rather than the 
advantage of an individual. 

The circumstances attending this reform, the establishment of 
the early forest reservations, the fight against the new policy by 
the adherents of the old régime, the struggle of the land-grabbers 
to initiate claims on the forest lands before the government could 
incorporate them in forest reserves, and finally the successful 
establishment of a national forest system, make a fascinating story, 
and it is well told by Professor Ise. 

While the first effort of the new forestry movement was to save 
the forests to the public, the successful organization of their 
administration under Gifford Pinchot has had results that few 
could at first have foreseen. It was demonstrated that the public 
properties could be handled by the government in a way to con- 
serve the resources and at the same time permit their proper use, 

nd to make the national forests a powerful factor in building up 
local communities. 

Mr. Pinchot’s great service consisted not merely in establishing 
our national forest system. He was able to demonstrate a great 
principle and to point the way to its broader application to other 
natural resources. A direct result of the forest demonstration has 
been the change of our whole public land policy. To it we owe the 
new water-power legislation, the modern oil, coal, and mineral 
laws, and the whole conception of handling basic resources in the 
public interest that is contained in the term conservation. 

Many of the books relating to public land questions have been 
little more than compilations of a great volume of laws. They have 
served primarily as reference books for land lawyers. Professor Ise 
has performed a service in departing from that method of writing. 
He has approached the subject from our present-day viewpoint of 
the handling of forests in the interests of the public. He has given 
us the principles of the federal laws relating to forests and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding their passage. He has shown how they 
worked in practice, pointing out the defects of the early policies, 
and the consequences of their lax administration by the federal 
land department. He has traced from exhaustive study the influ- 
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ences operating against progress, the fight made upon the forestry 

movement by reactionary influences, and he has shown the far. 
reaching significance of the national forest system in a broader 
field of conservation of all basic resources. 

Professor Ise’s book is a valuable contribution to our fores 
literature. It is invaluable as a reference book, and every forester 
should have a copy on his shelves. Teachers will welcome it, as jt 
will be of great service in showing to students the meaning of the 
forestry movement, the significance of public policies, and the field 
of endeavor for future progress. 

Henry S. Graves, 

Washington, D. C. 


WHITMAN AS JOURNALIST 


Tue GaTHERING OF THE Forces: Editorials, Essays, Literary and 
Dramatic Reviews, and Other Material written by Walt W hitman as 
Editor of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle in 1846 and 1847, edited by 
CLEVELAND RopceErs and Joun Biack, 2 vols., G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1920. 


Wen Walt Whitman printed across the shelf-back of his second 
edition of “Leaves of Grass” Emerson’s now famous “I greet you 
at the beginning of a great career,” he naturally omitted the latter 
half of the congratulatory sentence, taking thus — perhaps un- 
consciously — the first step towards a sort of false biographical 
emphasis which was to increase as he approached old age. Emer- 
son was enthusiastic, beyond a doubt, but he was not one to dis- 
cover special miracles in the manifestations of genius; and so he 
added, anent that promising career: “which yet must have hada 
long foreground somewhere for such a start.” And, despite many a 
biographer’s indifferent allusion to the banality of his early writ- 
ings, a perusal of “The Gathering of the Forces”’ will convince the 
lover of Whitman that a study of what might be called the pre- 
natal influences of “Leaves of Grass” may prove anything but 
irksome. 

Where should such a study begin? Certainly at no date /ater 
than that of a certain anonymous confession Whitman published 
in a country newspaper in 1840. “I think that if I should make pre- 
tensions to be a philosopher,” he half jocularly declared, “and 
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should determine to edify the world with what would add to the 
number of those sage and ingenious theories which do already so 
much abound, I would compose a wonderful and ponderous book. 
Therein should be treated the nature and peculiarities of men, the 
diversity of their characters, the means of improving their state, 
and the proper mode of governing nations.” Fifteen years passed 
before the book saw the light of print, years in which Whitman was 
quietly educating himself for his réle as a national poet; and this 
self-education came largely through newspaper offices. Through 
twenty-five years Whitman depended upon journalism for his 
chief income. 

The advantages of high school and college were denied him, and 
yet he had a mind well stocked with ideas acquired for use rather 
than for display. These he had gained through attentive observa- 
tion of life from the point of view of a newspaper man. In those 
growing years he read much, but it was largely in books sent to 
him for reviewing; he heard much, at lectures, at church, at the 
theatre and the opera, but he never forgot that he was a journalist- 
critic, in duty bound to give a report to his readers. His frequent 
shifts from paper to paper were probably not good for the news- 
writer, but they served to remind the growing poet of his need for a 
purely national point of view. 

He was thus a journalist turned poet, and one is to expect to 
find some of the earmarks of journalism on his verse. For instance, 
the habit of looking at mankind en masse as distinguished from the 
leadership of a faction, came naturally to an editor who, following 
Greeley and Bennett, sought to raise his paper from the plane of 
temporizing partisan politics to that of liberal and progressive edu- 
cation for all the people. He was given to prediction in his news- 
writing no less than in his later verse, and readers of to-day can 
appreciate how far-sighted he was in his interpretations of the 
meaning of democracy and of the American spirit. The newspaper 
likewise quickened in him that humanitarian sympathy for all 
classes of men which is the essence of the religion that breathes in 
his verse. His early interest in the abolition of the gallows, the out- 
lawing of whipping in the navy and in the schools, in education and 
sociology, in “‘free soil,” and in the wages and living conditions of 
working women — this was but the emotional apprenticeship of 
the poet whose first lines of free verse were: 
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I am the poet of slaves, and of the masters of slaves; 
I am the poet of the body 
And I am the poet of the soul. 


Stimulating this inclusive sympathy and in turn intensified by 
it, was his insatiable curiosity, his unwearied interest in life. 
Under any circumstances Whitman would have been one to “loaf 
and invite his soul”; but the necessity of returning, however 
tardily, from his peregrinations to write something wherewith to 
invite the souls of others developed in him that sense of the real 
which serves so well to balance his otherwise too transcendental 
mysticism. In the afternoon he would go on a railway or steam. 
boat excursion — visit an art exhibit — stroll musingly through an 
ancient cemetery — wander over Brooklyn’s “ample hills” into 
the country beyond — drop into a prayer-meeting or a German 
beer-garden — observe the types that frequented the police court 
or the barrooms of the great Southern hotels — or attend a ball 
game or a lecture on phrenology. Then he would return to his edi- 
torial sanctum and, in a familiar and gossipy style, advise his 
readers of the romance he had discovered in the commonplace 
world about him. (Possibly this is the real origin of his much-de- 
rided “catalogues”; at any rate, they appeared first in his prose.) 
Thus his reading public became his larger family, just as from the 
pages of the “Leaves of Grass” a warm fraternal hand extends to 
grasp that of the reader. 

Journalism, then, did much for this ambitious and gifted youth 
in his slow climb from the lower middle class in which he was born. 
Though as a newspaper writer he was individual rather than 
unique, it is conceivable that, had his training and his opportuni- 
ties been equal to those of Greeley or Bryant, his influence upon 
journalism, in return, might have been as wide as theirs and even 
more salutary. 

Having myself two volumes in the press, in which I present ma- 
terials for a study of the whole field of Whitman’s journalistic and 
magazine writing, I shall not be expected to comment on the edito- 
rial craftsmanship of the volumes which occasion the present re- 
view. But I have long felt that the only way in which Whitman's 
biography can be secured alike from the myths created by his 
detractors and the a posteriori enthusiasms of his disciples is to 
study his first three or four decades with scientific thoroughness, 
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ilbeit with sympathetic comprehension. For the student beginning 
such an examination “The Gathering of the Forces” will prove a 
helpful source-book. 

Emory Ho.ioway. 


Adelphi College. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NAVIES 


A History oF SEA Power, dy WitiiaM O. STEVENS and ALLAN 
Westcott; THE LirE oF ApmiRAL Manan, dy Cuartes C, 
Taytor; George H. Doran Co. Sea Power IN AMERICAN 
History, dy Herman F. Krarrt and Water B. Norris, 
Century Co. New York 1920. 

Turse are the best single-volume histories of sea power which have 

so far appeared, and among the very few which deserve serious 

consideration by students of naval history. They are written by 
members of the academic teaching staff of the United States Naval 

Academy, and were prepared with a view to supplying the crying 

need for text-books on this subject for the use of the midshipmen 

at Annapolis. But though intended primarily for the instruction of 
the future officers of our navy, they are not without interest to the 
reading public. No other books contain so much information about 
the rise of sea power, and few writers have written on naval topics 
so instructively and treated the subject so entertainingly. 
Beginning with, the earliest known records of Phoenician and 

Athenian seafaring, “A History of Sea Power” traces the rise and 

fall of navies, and the constant influence of sea power, as Admiral 

Mahan defined it, on the course of events, in peace times as well as 

in war. For, as the authors well say, “Naval history is more than 

a sequence of battles. Sea power has always been a vital force in the 

rise and fall of nations and in the evolution of civilization.” And it 

is this significance, this larger, related point of view which the 
authors have tried to make clear in recounting the story of the sea. 

The rise of Crete and Carthage and the successful achievements of 

the merchants and navigators of the Mediterranean states are treat- 

ed with excellent judgment, and make the reader turn with pleas- 
ure to the broader development of the subject which he finds in the 
chronicle of the Athenian and Roman navies. After the fall of the 

Western Roman Empire, the Eastern Empire, with its capital at 
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Constantinople, stood as the one great bulwark against Moham. 
medan invasion for nearly a thousand years, and in this herculean 
task, the Christian fleets, armed with the terrible secret of the 
Greek fire, played a leading rdle. Then followed the rise of Venice, 
whose glory reached its zenith at the Battle of Lepanto in 1¢5;, 
The entire narrative is characterized by well-balanced proportion, 
in which the importance of the growth of mercantile sea power js 
not overlooked in the more spectacular accounts of wars and bat. 
tles. In this respect, the chapter on the opening of new ocean routes 
deserves special mention, and serves as a sort of interlude to the 
transfer of sea power to the more northern waters of Europe. 

It is only right that the rise of British sea power and the naval 
campaigns of the American Revolution and of the Napoleonic 
wars should be described at length. In justice to the authors, it 
must be said, that this is the first time that the importance of 
France’s naval participation in our struggle for independence has 
been treated with proper perspective and emphasis in a general 
historical work of this character. The War of 1812 is likewise 
treated from a broad international point of view. One would, how- 
ever, expect to find a more lengthy treatment of the American 
Civil War, in which sea power played such a preponderant rile, in 
addition to revolutionizing warfare on the sea. A chapter entitled 
“Rivalry for World Power” then covers the Spanish-American 
War and the struggle in the Far East between Russia and Japan, 
which follow closely on brief narratives of the Austro-Italian con- 
flict and the Battle of Yalu in 1894. The volume ends with an 
account of the naval operations of the world war, in which the 
participation of the American navy is mentioned with creditable 
modesty, but with one important omission: the results achieved 
by Admiral Sims in bringing about a radical change in the Allied 
navies’ methods of commerce protection and in securing an effect- 
ive co-operation between the United States and British and 
French navies in all the theatres of operations. 

The volume on “Sea Power in American History ”’ is one of the 
most refreshing books that has been written about the United 
States navy, and hardly needed Admiral Benson’s nine-page 
apology for the Shipping Board to render it popular. Well have the 
authors carried out their avowed purpose of echoing the ideas and 
ideals of America’s — and the world’s — foremost historian of the 
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sea, Admiral Mahan. And well have they sketched the influence of 
naval campaigns and naval development on the history of the 
North American continent, which, since its discovery in the 
fifteenth century, has continued to live in the enjoyment of its 
liberties, thanks to the brilliant achievements of its seamen and 
mariners. For to America, the world war was as essentially a mari- 
time struggle as the American Revolution and the War of 1812. 
“Though an army of two million men fought in France under the 
Stars and Stripes, the causes of the war, and the arrival of those 
millions on the battlefield, were closely related to the sea and 
maritime supremacy. In both 1812 and 1917, the American people 
were finally drawn into the maelstrom of war after a long diplo- 
matic struggle over the freedom of the seas. Ineachcase they fought 
against the belligerent which endangered not American property 
is though this, also, suffered — but the lives of American citizens. 
The results of both wars had predominantly maritime aspects.” 

As Mr. Taylor pertinently remarks in his excellent “Life of 
Admiral Mahan” the message which that great naval philosopher 
sought to convey to his fellow countrymen was: “Read history; 
study international questions; acquire true historical perspective; 
learn to realize and appreciate the supreme importance of the sea; 
insist upon a navy commensurate with the ever-growing responsi- 
bilities of the United States.” For, as he rightly pointed out, 
“every danger of a military character to which the United States 
is exposed can be met best outside her own territory — at sea,” 
and to this end he counselled that naval preparedness which he 
knew to be vital to the well-being and prosperity of the nation 
which he served so faithfully and so well. 

An important feature of the book by Professors Krafft and 
Norris is the space devoted by them to the personalities of the 
great leaders in American naval and maritime annals, and the in- 
fluence on our national ideals of Paul Jones, Stephen Decatur, 
David Porter, John Ericsson, David D. Porter, and Alfred T. 
Mahan. The development of the merchant marine and the growth 
of shipbuilding activities in which America has several times led 
the world are also recognized and given proper emphasis. 


Rospert W. NEESER. 
Paris. 











LETTERS AND COMMENT 


Y way of supplementing the two groups of Henry Adams's 

letters that have already appeared in Tue YALE Review, 
Mr. Edward H. Davis, formerly Professor of Philosophy in Purdue 
University, has sent us four more. Of these letters Mr. Davis has 
given the following explanation: “Having read with great interest 
the ‘Letter to American Teachers of History,’ which was, it will 
be recalled, published privately by Mr. Adams and distributed in 
a small edition of autographed copies, I wrote to him, suggesting 
that others than history teachers would be interested in the book 
and advising a public issue which would be more generally avail- 
able. His answer, which was graciously accompanied by a copy 
of the volume, appears as the first of the letters in this group. It 
led to a brief correspondence, at first optimistic on my part, draw- 
ing forth his second letter, and then, after a lapse of about three 
years, in reference to the world war which had just broken out. 
Mr. Adams’s final answer refers to that. The others are of interest 
as throwing further light on the ideas expressed in his ‘Letter to 
American Teachers.’” 


Fany. 18, 191! 
My DEAR SIR 

I have to thank you for your obliging letter of the 14th. 

Nothing has been so difficult in my experience as the effort to ascertain 
the state of mind of Americans on any subject whatever, outside the daily 
newspapers. I have made many, and almost violent efforts as you know, 
or have probably seen, in the form of eighteen or twenty volumes on the 
dusty shelves of libraries, without the smallest articulate response. After 
fifty years of constant effort, I know no more to-day than I did when I 
began — in fact, less! for the situation is vastly more complex. We have 
established great associations for the purpose, in vain. We have run up 
huge skeletons of universities, with everything in them except ideas. 
Coming at last to the end of life, when I must stop perforce, I thought | 
would make one more effort, and to insure my game, I decided to fire at 
it, bird by bird, so that it could not escape. This was the motive of the 
“Letter,” which has now been in the hands of some hundreds of teachers 
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for nearly a year. I must frankly admit to you that it has produced no 
more response than all the volumes that went before it. Indeed my earliest 
writings made me much wiser about public appetites than my last. Their 
reception commonly pointed out to me the path which the public wanted 
their literature to take, but I can detect no clue whatever in the absolute 
silence of to-day. I have received scores of acknowledgements, but not one 
whisper of interest — still less of discussion — except in purely formal 


lines. 

Your letter, therefore, interests me much, although I can answer it only 
by saying that publication only makes the matter worse, from my point of 
view. The volume is already published, as far as the universities are con- 
cerned. It is thrown into the streets, and anybody can take it, pirate it, 
libel it, or make a scandal of it, as anyone pleases, if five dollars were to be 


B made by it; but it is not worth the five dollars even as a scandal. The 


newspaper scribbler knows his public best, and he knows that his public 
does not care five cents (the price of his Sunday literature), whether the 
universities teach anarchy or order. 

| assure you that, in my experience, the universities care no more than 
the public. Astounding as it is to me, I have been forced to this conclusion 
by the common experience of my professcrial friends as well as by my own. 
Their attitude in regard to Socialism, Collectivism, Anarchism, etc., which 
President Taft, as well as the Kaiser Wilhelm and M. Briand, declares 
to be the only serious question now before society, is wholly avoided or 
evaded by the universities. They are all, to a man, afraid of such funda- 
mental issues. Compared with the universities of the thirteenth century 
they are dead as Friar Bacon’s head. 

It is not even worth while to say these things. The American mind is 
merely shocked by being told them; it instinctively repels the idea, but 
does not react on it. In Europe, the situation is worse, because the pes- 
simistic atmosphere has become so dense as to accept the most fatal con- 
clusions without a struggle. You can read a library of German books 
about it. Only the other day, Professor Euchen was given the Nobel 
Prize for a book — as far as I know, — whose merit was solely in its 
very elaborate and convincing statement that society would surely perish 
if it let itself go on without an effort into the abyss it had entered. The 
idea is a commonplace in every European university, and to those who 
read Ostwald and the rest of his school, it seems to be fundamental. 

I am not resisting it, or preaching resistance to it. I am much too old to 
care what becomes of the world. For me, it is long ago finished. All I 
have ventured to ask of the universities is the simple question whether 
they were willing to consider what they were to teach the next generation. 
Now that they have come fairly up to the stone wall of Socialism or what 
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not, what do they mean to do about it? Accept it? I make no objection: 
Certainly not! Society can be fatalist, optimist, pessimist, or just simply 
religionist, if it likes; but what are universities for except to state the 
problem? 

So I answer your kind letter. The more publicity, the worse faily;. 
Society prefers to drift, and I do not care to disturb it. On the contrary | 
want to prevent disturbance when the realization comes. 

Very truly yrs 
Henry Apams 


3 Feby., 1911 

My bear SIR 

Many thanks for your letter of Jany. 28. I am really grateful for it, be. 
cause, to that extent, it contradicts my contention that nobody really 

cares about the problems of our modern society. Five hundred years a 
I should have been burned, — and justly, — for such a book, which tends 
to destroy the confidence of society in itself, as well as in all truth and 
science; but I think I owe it to you, at least, to say that my object is, and 
has always been, merely my student’s mind, not his conception of truth. 
When I went to Harvard College in 1870 to teach history, I started with 
the idea that my business was, not to teach history, but to exercise minds 
like bodies. I held the mediaeval notion that education was primarily 
dialectics. I hold it still. There can be no activity of mind, any more than 
of the stock-exchange, without a counter-party. The mind must havea 
contradiction in order to act at all. My object has always been to supply 
the contradiction which should compel the mind to fight. The American 
mind to-day is altogether passive. It threatens to be atrophied. Only a 
tremendous shock can give it life. 
Ever truly yrs 
Henry Apams 


12 Fany., 1912 

My DEAR SIR 

Thanks for yours of the sth. I am sorry to have missed you, for | 
would have much liked to hear what you have to say, not merely on the 
general subject of physico-human sociology, but also on the point of its 
possible bearings on education. The strongest evidence that I can see in 
favor of the extension of the second law of thermodynamics to social and 
intellectual phenomena, is what seems to me the rapid atrophy of the 
social mind. Since 1900, society seems to me to be torpid except in re- 
hashing its oldest commonplaces. In the world I live in, thought seems to 
me to be quite dead. Of course, this impression is probably caused by age, 
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and isa result of mental fatigue; but I observe that it is shared by other 
people, and even by a considerable class of people; so that I am led to 
wish that I might hear the subject discussed by some one who had larger 
information than I. I will send you a little volume, touching incidentally 
on the subject, which has just come out under my name, dealing with the 
purely literary side of the matter. 

Of course it is on the physicists that the first duty lies of frankly disclos- 
ing their scheme. I have an idea that Ostwald, while asserting the law 
to its full limits, expresses the opinion that the human race does not yet 
show proof of degradation. I am curious to know whether this is an 
accepted idea in his school. If so, it shifts the issue to a simple one of fact. 
Yrs truly 

Henry ADAMS 


11 Novr., 1914 
DEAR SIR 

Many thanks for yours of the gth. 

The present situation is so absorbing a study that I have not ventured 
to draw conclusions from it. The next fifty years will not be too much for 
the task. It goes far beyond me and my time, and I leave it to you and 
yours with only the hope that you may have better success than we. 


I am very truly 
Henry ADAMs 


LETTER has been received from Anstruther MacKay, who 

has been spending the summer in England, containing this 
postcript to his article on “The Unrest in Egypt”’ inthe last issue 
of THE YALE Review: 


When I left Egypt affairs there were by no means good. From all 
accounts they are still bad. Egypt’s best statesmen are now in office and 
are governing the country without any practical control by the British. 
The result has not been encouraging to those like myself who in the 
abstract sympathize with Egyptian aspirations. The ministers have al- 
most to a man displayed those characteristics which in my article I tried 
to describe as the besetting faults of the Egyptians — lack of courage in 
meeting and dealing with organized opposition from numbers, and a 
vindictive policy of revenge against individuals. The opposition has been 
strengthened by many former zealous adherents of Adly Pasha for whom 
posts could not be found in his ministry. I hold more strongly than ever 
that personality plays far too great a part in Egyptian politics to make 
anything like representative government possible there. The ruler must 
be a despot veiled or otherwise. 
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Opinion in England seems to be that an Egyptian agreement yjl 
be difficult. Egypt’s so-called delegates have been greatly féted ;, 
London; and if they had been allowed to come to London when they 
first applied for permission two years ago and had been treated in th. 
same way then, there would probably have been no Egyptian question. 
Procrastination has met with its usual reward. 


ABIAN Franklin’s article in the July Yate Review ha 
drawn out the following rejoinder from Walter Millis of the 
editorial staff of The Baltimore News: 


In discussing the “price of liberty,” Mr. Franklin is simply putting 
forward, in a. new and interesting guise, the old doctrines of /aissez faire. 
Oppressed by a State which persists in extending its powers on every 
hand, which passes Eighteenth Amendments, and which even threatens 
to become out and out Socialistic, he can find no better refuge than in the 
teachings of Spencer and Mill, and in the glories of that individualism 
which the Victorians gallantly extolled until the logic of facts indicated 
that the theories needed revision. He has a clearer grasp of the sacrifices 
which that sort of individualism entails, and he argues for it on lofty 
grounds which are anything but Utilitarian; nevertheless, he cannot es- 
cape the fundamental paradox which confronts the /aissez faire reasoning. 

For /aissez faire proceeds on the theory that all government is a denial 
of the positive good of liberty. The objection is immediately made (as 
Mr. Franklin points out) that under such an assumption the question of 
how far we should allow the State to go becomes merely one of degree, 
unless we are to advocate a complete anarchy. The latter being obviously 
impossible, we cannot halt the State merely on the grounds that it is 
encroaching upon liberty, since it has already encroached upon liberty 
in a thousand ways which are recognized as allowable and necessary. 
Mr. Franklin answers this objection by saying that while outwardly 
there is a question only of degree, we really have a question of principle; 
just as the difference between a normal and a confiscatory tax, while 
seemingly a difference of degree, is really one of principle. The analogy 
seems scarcely sufficient to carry the point. We at once ask how Mr. 
Franklin knows that the present degree of liberty is the proper one, and 
how he can say that we have reached the point beyond which the liberty- 
rate may-be considered as confiscatory. Liberty after all is not sus- 
ceptible to mathematical treatment; and the only answer, as far as I can 
see, which Mr. Franklin can offer is that “ whatever is, is right.”” Laissez 
faire, except when advocating anarchy, can never be logical for this 
reason; as we see when we realize that the doctrine which Mr. Franklin 
would apply against Prohibition and Socialism was applied half a cen- 
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tury ago against compulsory education. Mr. Franklin would doubtless 
exclude compulsory education from its operation now, on the grounds of 
, “difference in principle”; but there is nothing in that to prevent a 
philosopher of the future from excluding Socialism or even Prohibition 
on exactly the same grounds. 

As a matter of fact, it seems that there is danger of centralization being 
carried too far, but it is not necessary to proclaim the rightness of things 
as they are in order to escape, nor need we return to Victorian /aissez 
faire. The great difficulty with /aissez faire lies in its original assumption; 
and it has frequently been shown that all government is not a denial of 
liberty in the least. The opposite view, which looks upon government as 
an extension of liberty, through the removal of positive hindrances to it, 
and considers collectivism as only a device for the enlargement of the 
scope of the individual, seems at once more accurate and more fruitful. 
Such a view indicates that we do not necessarily attain to greater liberty 
through a greater curtailment of the power of the State, but that the 
highest liberty must be gained through an intelligent use of both central 
government and individual! initiative, the two forces working together. 

This suggests the possibility of arriving at a more concrete answer to 
the problem of how far we should utilize the central power, and how far 
the individual will, than that embodied in Mr. Franklin’s elusive “ prin- 
ciple.” Nor are we left with a question merely of degree. We shall not be 
in a continuous compromise with an inherently undesirable, though 
necessary, government. The problem will become, under this conception, 
amuch more positive one. We shall not admit all extensions of govern- 
ment grudgingly, but shall have to take thought as to how government 
may best be used as a positive aid to liberty, and where individual initia- 
tive must still be retained. We shall set up a qualitative, and not merely 
a quantitative, standard for the intervention of the State. And perhaps 
we shall get farther than we should by merely swinging the pendulum 
back to Spencer. 


ee Speranza, the author of this comment upon Professor 
Kellogg’s article in the July Yate Review, will be remem- 
bered by our readers as the contributor of the interesting “Italian 
Contrasts” to the previous issue of the magazine: 


As a constant reader of Toe YALE Review may I put in a word on 
Professor Kellogg’s article on “Race and Americanization” in the July 
issue? I am one of those who believe that all talk of Americanization is a 
delusion and a snare and that most of the plans proposed to “put it into 
execution” have been chiefly valuable as showing how ignorant we are of 
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the real problems of the alien in our midst. I took up Professor Kellogg’s 
essay with hope — it seemed courageous, scientific, and common-senge, 
But, oh, how disappointing were the conclusions! Why does not a scien. 
tist like Professor Kellogg tell us which of the sub-races he personally 
considers most “‘Americanizable” ? That is what the public wishes to 
know and to know frankly. Instead, he tells us of the negroes, the Chinese, 
and the Japanese about whom there can be little question and puts the 
selection of the others on a hypothetical Commissioner of Americanj. 
zation. And from the scientific and common-sense standpoint why should 
the ideal Commissioner of Immigration be an anthropologist rather than 
a psychologist or, more especially, an historian? Does not history furnish 
a better guide for selection among races than anthropology? 

But what is the use in proposing a “scientific method of Americani- 
zation” before establishing what Americanization is or means. Professor 
Kellogg does not tell us, and yet, scientifically, this would seem to be the 
first principle to establish. And this brings up the question of courage, for 
one ought to say boldly what is the fact — that to keep our country 
American we must expunge from it all the variegated “‘ Americanisms” 
which set in with the recent immigration floods from Europe and Asia, 
and which shortly will wipe out all the old stock. How to do it is no easy 
matter, but for the representatives of the old stock to evade the main issue, 
does not help the situation. On the other hand, I feel that it is the duty of 
the new stock — to which I belong — to point out on every occasion the 
danger of not meeting the issue squarely. A preponderance of Russian. 
minded, Italian-minded, German-minded, and Jewish-minded “patriotic 
Americans” might perhaps evolve a better nation, government, and peo- 
ple than the America and the Americans of ’76. I certainly don’t think 
they could do so, and certainly it wouldn’t be the America of New Eng- 
land. But let the Americanizers first state clearly what is the Americanism 
to which we are to be Americanized. Then, perhaps, the Lord may help 
us to a miracle! 





